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POEMES’ 
Andree Berry 


Poeme 
Immense et murmurant comme la mer, comme le vent, 
Recevez-moi, vivant, fol et fou de folie, 
Et dansant et flambant, fort et fier et content 
Au feu de rouge vie. 


Illimité d’espace ot je rythme une ronde, 

Vibrant et bruissant de votre éternité, 

Serais-je a votre coeur coquillage nacré 

Immense et murmurant comme la mer, comme le monde? 
5 mars 1945 


Fiévre 
‘Au noyau de la nuit, ma téte aux cent clochers 
Résonne sans raison d’une effroyable féte. 
L’oreille bourdonnante ainsi que les ruchers 
De France, écoute bouillir un monde, 6 ma téte! 


Mais déja s’éloignant, quel bruit, mon Dieu, s’est tu! 
Ce n’est plus le clocher, la ruche, mais la téte 

Et l’artére battante, et les yeux d’or fondu; 

Dans la bouche un soleil. Toi, mon dame, es-to préte? 


Poeme 
Mort aux yeux de phosphore ot s’enfonce le sombre 
Tout en va, l’amertume et la ressouvenance, 
Dieu me vole et me prend jusqu’a l’ombre de l’ombre, 
Rien et tout, me prend tout; est-ce un ciel qu’on m’envoie? 


Symposium wishes to thank Mlle Genevieve d’Haucourt, visiting professor at Laval Univer- 
sity, Quebec, for having sent these unedited poems of Andrée-Gabrielle Berry, namesake and 
cousin of André Berry. Though the author began publishing only after the occupation had 
ended, she has had work printed in Horizons and in anthologies. In 1945 the Edition du 
Fleuve, Nantes, issued her Penser la terre. At present she is preparing a Recueil sur les 


ruines de Nantes. 
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Cela du moins, cela me le laisserez-vous? 

Néant filé de rien ot réve une promesse 

Immaculée alors que Dieu, mon Dieu me laisse 

Seuls, quelques os craquants pour me mettre a genoux. 


Ce baiser au lépreux que l’on m’avait donné, 
Que |’on m’avait donné en cet amour pour Dieu, 
Je ne l’ai point gardé, au ciel s’en est allé 

Le soir ot j’ai compris que je comptais si peu. 


Sonnet, a P. G. 
Autour de moi plus mat aujourd’hui que le fer 
Eléve la muraille éclatante et sonore 
Tel un clairon vibrant du couchant a |’aurore 
Déchire le sommeil et résonne au désert. 


Ne change pas de note au creux du cuivre clair 
Que le son prolongé vrille un ciel, et perfore 
Au bord de la pensée en feu qui se colore 

De |’éternel savoir immobile dans l’air, 


Tandis que flotte en lui l’impalpable présence, 
L’espace humide encor des larmes du silence 
Attend l’ultime effort de l’héroique voix. 


Que l’infini trouble tressaille en son champ morne. 
Elargis d’un grand cri l’ordre innocent des lois 
Et vienne le Parfait reculer cette borne. 


Une vie 
Haillons transfigurés qu’allége un privilege 
Serez-vous si légers a l’endroit des genoux 
Qu’il me faudra, l’hiver, les ployer dans la neige? 
Beau Sire Dieu, ton pauvre ira prier debout. 


Sur le corps oublié, haillons transfigurés, 
Recouvrez de vos trous ces ombres de genoux 
Que mon ame incendiée au feu des pauvretés 
Enveloppe le pauvre au dedans des bontés. 


Haillons transfigurés a force d’étre vous, 

Quand ne seriez plus rien qu’un symbole étonné 
D’étre encore un symbole ow priait Pauvreté ... 
Dans le beau temps, le froid, 4 genoux ou debout 


POEMES 3 


Et couché dans la terre en repos souhaité, 
Beau Sire Dieu, ton Pauvre aura prié; c’est tout. 
Mai 1946 


Encore un coup de pioche 
Profond? Jusqu’au caillou qui flambe sous la pioche! 
O coeur cabré plus fier qu’un sabre mis a nu. 
Charitable ce coeur refusant l’inconnu 
Tremblant a son approche? 


Est-il assez creusé, sans peur et sans reproche, 

Est-ce assez, pour mourir, de chemin parcouru? 

En vous penchant dessus ce coeur, qu’avez-vous vu? 

—Encore, allons Seigneur, encore un coup de pioche! 
Juin 1946 


INDICE DE ANALOGIAS ENTRE LA LIRICA 
ESPANOLA ANTIGUA Y LA MODERNA 


formado por 
Eduardo M. ‘Torner 


FUNDACION ‘JUAN LUIS VIVES,” LONDON 


(Continuaciton)y 


2 
Apartese uste, 
no le trié un pie, 
que soy moli-molinera 
de Ja farinarinaré. 
(Torner, Cancionero asturiano, nim. 273.) 


Y aparte que va, 
y apartese usté, 
que soy molinera 
y le enjarinaré. 
(Kurt Schindler, versién de Caceres en su coleccién, 
num, 353.) 


Hay bastantes referencias antiguas del tema. Las mas cercanas al cantar 
asturiano son: 
Apartese alla, 
que le enharinaré, 
senor don Miguel. 


Quitese alla, 
senor don Miguel, 
apartese alla, 
que le enharinaré. 
(Correas, Vocabulario, pags. 64 y 348.) 


—Molinero sois, amor, 
y sois moledor. 


WVeéase Symposium, 1946, J, 12-33. 
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—Si lo soy apartesé, 
que le enharinaré. 
(Tirso, Don Gil de la calzas verdes.) 
Hagase alla, 
que le enharinaré. 
(Lope de Vega, San Isidro Labrador, 11.) 


25 

Aprended, flores, de mi 

lo que va de ayer a hoy, 

que ayer maravilla fui 

y hoy sombra mia no soy. 
(Copla actual en el cancionero andaluz. Apa- 
rece asi en Canizares, La mds ilustre fregona, 
III, y en Lope de Vega, La moza de cdntaro, 
II.) 


Aprended, flores, en mi 
lo que va de aier a oi 
que aier maravilla fui 
i sombra mia aun no soy. 
(Gongora, Ed. de Foulché-Delbose, II, pag. 358.) 


Hay un recuerdo de los dos primeros versos en este pasaje de la comedia 
de Calderén, Casa con dos puertas ... (III, 3): 
Laura. De la suerte que de mi 
te fuiste ayer a valer, 
vengo a valerme de ti. 
Celia. Aprended, damas, de aqui 
lo que va desde hoy a ayer. 


Se imita esta cancién en una caricatura que representa a la famosa come- 
dianta Rita Luna (ultimos del siglo XVIII) en su papel de la Conquista de 


Barcelona: 
Aprended, farsa, de mi 
lo que va de aier a hoi, 
que en La Esclava asombro fui 
y en ésta apestando estoi. 
(Cotarelo y Mori, Isidoro Mdiquez y el teatro 
de su tiempo, pag. 43.) 

Mesonero Romanos tiene en sus Escenas Matritenses una poesia dedicada 
al antiguo coche simon, escrita en 1837, y en ella copia los dos versos siguien- 
tes: 

Aprended, coches, de mi 
lo que va de ayer a hoy. 

En el cancionero popular mejicano existe la siguiente versién del tema. Se 
canta en el istmo de Tehuantepec como estribillo de una cancidn titulada ‘La 
llorona : 

!Ay de mi llorona, 


llorona de ayer y hoy! 
Ayer maravilla fui 
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lay orona! , 

ahora ni mi sombra soy. 
(Publicada por Andrés Henestrosa en el diario 
barcelonés ‘La Vanguardia,’ 16 de setiembre de 
1938.—Las canciones de Tehuantepec.) 


La comparacién del cambio adverso y repentino de fortuna con la vida 
efimera de las flores es tema mucho mas frecuentado por la poesia culta que 
por la de cardcter popular. De aquélla podrian citarse muchisimos ejemplos y 
de la Ultima, en cambio, son muy pocos los que he podido reunir; ofrecen, 
ademas, formas y modos de expresidn de menor sencillez y naturalidad que las 
de la poesia realmente popular. La misma copla que encabeza este numero, 
con su forma perfecta de redondilla, no nos da la impresion de cantar elabo- 
rado tradicionalmente. El tema tiene en la poesia culta todas las formas, desde 
las mas simples hasta las de elaboracién mas dificultosa. Asi, por ejemplo, en 
la comedia histérica de Calderén El principe constante, lamenta don Fernando 
de Portugal su desgracia al ser vencido y hecho prisionero por el rey de Fez en 
las costas marroquies, con un soneto A las flores que empieza: 


Estas, que fueron pompa y alegria 
despertando al albor de la manana, 
a la tarde seran lastima vana, 
durmiendo en brazos de la noche fria... 


Mas conocida es la poesia de Francisco de Rioja (1583-1659) que empieza: 


Pura, encendida rosa, 

émula de la llama 

que sale con el dia, 

como naces tan llena de alegria 

si sabes que la edad que te da el cielo 
es apenas un breve y veloz vuelo?... 


Sobre el mismo asunto tiene Géngora un soneto que principia: 


Ayer naciste y moriras mafiana; 

para tan breve ser, ; quién te did vida? 
Para vivir tan poco, estas lucida, 

y para nada ser estas lozana .. . 


Describe Géngora en un romance el Palacio de la Primavera y termina 
con esta sentencia: 


Este de la Primavera 
el verde palacio es, 
que en cada un aiio se erige 
para poco mas de un mes; 
las flores a las personas 
cientos ejemplos les den, 
que puede ser yermo hoy 
lo que fué jardin ayer. 
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En el segundo cuarteto de un soneto a Cloris, dice Bartolomé Leonardo 
de Argensola: 
Nota esa rosa, que aun ahora pudo 
abrir el paso a su nifiez modesta, 
para cuan breyes términos apresta 
la grana, que libré del verde nudo. 


Sobre la misma idea compuso Francisco Lépez de Zarate un soneto que 
comienza: 
Esta, a quien ya se le atrevid el arado, 
con purpura fragante adorné el viento, 
y negando en la pompa su elemento, 
bien que caduca luz fué Sol del prado. 


Parece recordar también el tema la seguidilla popular: 
Como flores de almendro 
fueron mis bienes, 
que nacieron temprano 
para perderse. 
(Véase el tema num. 50.) 


26 

Aquel caballero, madre, 

que de mi se enamord, 
habiéndole dado el si, 

~cdmotle digo que no? 
(Cancién de danza de Valdeavellano, Soria. Pu- 
blica Schindler en su coleccién, con los nimeros 
790, 5 y 838, 7, esta misma letra, también de Soria, 
con las variantes en el ultimo verso: ‘cémo le he de 
dar el no’ y ‘como le daré yo el no.’) 


Me ha comunicado esta letra el profesor don Angel del Rio y forma parte 
de una coleccién reunida por él en Valdeavellano, su pueblo natal. Deciame 
el Sr. del Rio, a propdsito de la vieja tradicionalidad que en general ofrece su 
coleccién, que al lado de algunas letras que por su asunto y estilo parecen 
relativamente modernas, se encuentran romances alusivos a las luchas de 
moros y cristianos de un evidente sabor arcaico y, junto a temas religiosos, 
otros referentes a labores del campo o a intrigas amorosas. Sdlo se sabe que en 
cada pueblo de aquella comarca hay una familia en la cual ese cancionero se 
transmite por tradicién oral de padres a hijos, y ella es la encargada, cuando 
las fiestas del pueblo se aproximan, de ensefiar estos cantos a los muchachos. 
que han de efectuar las danzas. Aunque no puedo sefialar correspondiente an- 
tiguo a cada una de las cuatro letras comunicadas por el Sr. del Rio, las in- 
cluyo aqui por tener la seguridad de su vieja estirpe espafiola. He encontrado 
la siguiente referencia al tema transcrito: 

Aquel caballero, madre, 
que de amores me fablo, 


mas que a mi le quiero yo. 
(Barbieri, Cancionero, siglos XV y XVI, nim. 209.) 
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Dice Barbieri en nota al pie de la vetsién de su Cancionero: 
Este villancico debié ser muy apreciado cuando de él se hicieron diferentes 
imitaciones conservando en todas ellas el primer verso. Don Luis Milan, en 
su libro de vihuela (1535) incluye una de ellas, que dice: 
Aquel caballero, madre, 
que de~mi se enamordé 
pena él y muero yo. 


Hay otra, de Cristébal de Castillejo, que dice: 
Aquel caballero, madre, 


como a mi le quiero yo 
y remedio no le do. 


Y otra, de Alonso de Alcaudete, mas picante, que empieza: 
A aquel caballero, madre, 
tres besicos le mandé; 
creceré y darselos he. 


Es tema frecuente entre los trovadores gallegoportugueses el de la don- 
cella que, dirigiéndose a su madre, le dice los sufrimientos que por ella padece 
su amado y que ella desea mitigar. 


27 
Aquél que mas alto sube 
mas grande porrazo da; 
mira la puente de Arcos 
en lo que vino a parar. 


El Romancero Caballeresco (ed. de la Bibl. Universal, pag. 44) trae este 


otro: 
!Oh mundo desventurado, 
nadie debe en ti fiare: 
al que mas subido tienes, 
mayor caida haces dare. 


El mismo pensamiento expres6 en el siglo XV el trovador Macias: 
Cuando o loco que mays alto 


sobir, prende maior salto. 
(R. Marin, Cantos, IV, pags. 239 y 261.) 


No te pongas tan arriba, 

que llegaras a caer 

y te dards un porrazo 

y luego te ha de doler. 
(N. Alonso Cortés, Cantares populares de Cas- 
tilla, vag. 259.) 


Derivacién americana: 

Tan arriba te levantas 

que al cielo quieres llegar; 

las estrellas se han de reir 

del golpe que te has de dar. 
(J. A. Carrizo, Antiguos cantos populares ar- 
gentinos, pag. 183. Véase el asunto de las can- 
ciones del num. 181.) 
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28 
Aquel. si viene o no viene, 
aquel si sale o no sale, 
en los amores no tiene 
contento que se le iguale. 


Letra de Juan de Timoneda. La incluye R. Marin en sus Cantos como 
copla viva en la tradicién actual y la tiene también Lafuente Alcantara, II, 
pag. 45. Parece algo dificil, sin embargo, que la conserve atin hoy el pueblo 
con toda exactitud literaria. 


En Correas, Vocabulario, pag. 61, se halla asi: 
Aquel si viene 0 no viene, 
aquel si sale o no sale, 
no hay dolor que se le iguale 
de cuantos el amor tiene. 


En un villancico del Cancionero de Ubeda, inserto en la pagina 207 del 
Romancero y Canctonero sagrados, Bibli. Rivad., XXXV, se lee: 
Aquel salir como sale 
y el venir como Dios viene, 
no hay misterio que le iguale 
de cuantos el mundo tiene. 
(R. Marin, Cantos, IV, pag. 107.) 


29 
Aqui la estoy aguardando 
por ver si viene o no viene; 
por ver si venia sola 
o un galan me la entretiene. 
(Torner, Cancionero asturiano. Material inédito.) 


Nos hace recordar esta letra la que la enamorada Melibea canta mien- 
tras aguarda impaciente la Ilegada de Calixto: 
La media noche es pasada 
y no viene; 
sabedme si hay otra amada 
que lo detiene. 
(F. de Rojas, La Celestina, acto 19.) 


En el Cancionero (siglos XV y XVI) transcrito por Barbieri, se halla asi 
en una Ensalada (num. 438) , con musica de Francisco Pefialosa: 
Aquel pastorcico, madre, 
que no viene, 
algo tiene en el campo 
que le duele. 


Dice Barbieri en nota a la canci6én: 


De todos los villancicos que aqui se armonizan, uno de los mas celebrados y 
populares debié ser el que empieza Aquel pastorcico, madre, puesto que en 
el Cancionero de Fray Ambrosio Montesino (Toledo, 1508) se halla de tres 
maneras vuelto a lo divino: la una, por mandato de la Reina Isabel, a San 
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Juan Evangelista; otra, a la Natividad de la Virgen, por orden de la Con- 
desa de Osorno, Dofia Dolores Teresa de Toledo, y la otra, en loor de la 
Virgen, a peticién de Dofia Mariana de Guevara. 


Figura también en algun cancionero musical del siglo XVII de esta ma- 
nera: 
Las animas han dado, 
mi amor no viene; 
algo tiene en el campo 
que le entretiene. 


Version que recuerda muy de cerca la siguiente que da R. Marin en sus 
Cantos, como viva en Andalucia: 
Las animas han dado, 
mi amor no viene; 
alguna picarona 
me lo entretiene. 


En una cancién de Juan Blas de Castro (Cancionero de Sablonara, siglo 
XVII) hay interpoladas las coplas: 
Tanien a la queda, 
ml amor no viene; 
algo tiene en el campo 
que le detiene. 


A la queda tafien, 
espadas quitan; 
con su esposo cena 
quien tiene dicha. 


Vélez de Guevara, en el acto segundo de La luna de la sierra, presenta asi 
la seguidilla: 
Toca la queda, mi amor no viene; 
algo tiene en el campo que le detiene. 


Quinones de Benavente parodia el cantar en el entremés La puente sego- 
viana: 
i Dénde esta Manzanares? 
~Como no viene? 
Algo tiene en agosto 
que lo detiene. 


Henriquez Urefia transcribe en La versificacién irregular, pag. 120 n., 
este comienzo de una imitacién a lo divino de la poetisa Santa Rosa de Lima 
(1586-1617) : 


Las doce son dadas, 
mi esposo no viene: 
é Quién sera la dichosa 
que lo entretiene? 


Cree este investigador que la versién de Vélez de Guevara acaso sea conta- 
minacién entre dos cantares: el de Pefialosa y otro, también del siglo XV, 
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citado en el Indice de obras que faltan en el Cancionero de Barbieri y que 
después recogen en versiones distintas Diego Pisador y el Cancionero de 
Upsala: 
Si la noche hace oscura 
y tan corto es el camino, 
~Como no venis, amigo? 


La media noche es pasada 
y el que me pena no viene: 
mi desdicha le detiene, 
que naci tan desdichada, 
y muéstraseme enemigo: 
;Cémo no venis, amigo? 


Conio analogia con el estribillo de esta letra puedo senalar los dos unicos 
versos que recuerdo de una copla asturiana: 


i por qué no vienes a verme, 
galan, cuando yo te espero? 


Puede ampliarse la consulta sobre este tema en Rafael Mitjana, nota a la 
composicién num. 14 del Cancionero de Upsala; Rodriguez Marin, La Copla, 
pags. 42 a 44; Ventura Garcia Calderén, La literatura peruana (1535-1914), en 
la Rev. Hisp. 1914, vol. XXXI, pag. 313; C. Michaélis, Notulas sobre cantares 
e vilhancicos, en la Rev. de Filologia Espaviola, 1918, y R. Menéndez Pidal, 
Cartapacios literarios, vol. 1, pag. 304. 


30 
—Arrea, calesero. 
—No quiero arrear. 
Cuando los gallos cantan, 
cerca esta el lugar. 
(N. Alonso Cortés, Cantares populares de Cas- 
tilla, pag. 331.) 


Covarrubias, Tesoro, articulo ‘Cerca’: ‘Como dice el cantarcillo viejo: 
Pues los gallos cantan, 
cerca esta el lugar.’ 


Una versién del siglo XVI, que no puedo situar por falta de datos: 
Caminad, sefora, 
si queréis caminar, 
pues los gallos cantan, 
cerca esta el lugar. 


La tiene Francisco de Ocafia vuelta a lo divino en el Romancero y Can- 


cionero sagrados, Bibl. Rivad, XXXV, pag. 440: 
Caminad, Esposa, 
Virgen singular, 
que los gallos cantan, 
cerca esta el lugar. 
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3h 
Arriba culo 
y arriba zanques, 
que en esti mundo 
todo son trampes. 


He transcrito esta letra en una pequefia aldea de las montanas de Quirds 
(Asturias) . Se canta alli, o mejor dicho se salmodia, aplicandola como senten- 
cia en los casos de engafio, deslealtad, etc., referidos a una persona. Es letra 
desprendida de un cuento popular de muy vieja tradicién en aquella comarca 
asturiana y que también he transcrito. Afios mas tarde leo el cuento, con al- 
gunas variantes, en el tomo I de la colecciédn de cuentos populares rusos re- 
unidos por el escritor Afanasiev y publicados por la editorial Calpe en su 
‘Coleccién Universal,’ Madrid, 1922. Por el interés que para la investigacién 
folklérica pudiera ofrecer esta coincidencia, y por hallarse aun inédito el 
cuento asturiano, creo util trasladarle a este sitio aunque sea a grandes rasgos: 


Una vez era un labrador que estaba arando y como uno de los dos 
bueyes no hacia bien la labor, aquél le decia: Mal oso te coma. Tanto lo 
repitiéd que al fin vino el oso. El labrador, muerto de miedo, suplicé al oso 
que no le hiciese dafio, pero éste dijo: Lo ofrecido es deuda y yo vengo a 
comerme el buey. El pobre labrador, que sdlo tenia aquel par de bueyes, le 
pidid a la fiera que, al menos, le dejara terminar de arar el pedazo de tierra 
que aun le faltaba. Consintié el oso, el cual, mientras tanto, fué a dar un 
paseo por el bosque préximo. Acerté a pasar una zorra por donde estaba el 
labrador y como le vid tan triste le pregunté qué le pasaba. Se lo contd éste 
y entonces la zorra dijo:—; Qué me das si te libro del oso? Todas las gallinas 
de mi corral, contestdé el labrador. Se vistid la zorra ]a chaqueta del labrador, 
se eché un palo al hombro y se fué a colocar sobre una pefia, después de 
haber concertado el didlogo que sostendrian cuando volviera el oso. Llegd 
éste a buscar el buey y al ver aquella figura sobre la pefia pregunté al 
labrador:—; Qué es aquello que se ve alld arriba? —Es un gran cazador de 
osos, contesté el hombre. En aquel momento la zorra grité desde la pefia:— 
Labrador, ; qué es eso que esta junto a ti?—Dile que es un tronco, dijo el oso. 
Contesto asi el labrador y la zorra replicéd: —No, porque si fuera un tronco lo 
echarias en el carro. —Echame, dijo el oso. —En mi tierra, dijo la zorra, cuan- 
do ponemos un tronco en el carro le atamos bien fuerte para que no se 
caiga. —Haz que me atas, pero no aprietes mucho, dijo el oso. El labrador 
até al oso con todas sus fuerzas. —Después de atado le hincamos el hacha, 
afiadié la zorra. El labrador cogié el hacha y le abrié la cabeza al oso. Bajé 
la zorra de la pefia y reclamé el premio ofrecido por el labrador.. Este fué a 
casa a buscar las gallinas, pero cuando las estaba metiendo en un saco llegé 
su mujer y le pregunté: —; Adénde vas con las gallinas? Contd el labrador el 
caso y la mujer, que, como todas, era avariciosa, sacé-en un descuido de su 
marido las gallinas y metid en su lugar la perra y sus cuatro cachorros, ya 
bien crecidos. Vino el labrador y echandose al hombro la carga fué a entre- 
garsela a la zorra. Esta la recibié muy contenta y se fué con ella monte 
arriba. Llegé a una fuente y alli se propuso descansar y comerse de paso una 
gallina. Abrié el saco y salté de él la perra y los cuatro cachorros. La zorra 
emprendié una loca carrera, perseguida por los perros, y a duras penas pudo 


librarse de ellos. Mientra trepaba por el monte iba diciendo, para animarse, 
la sentencia transcrita. 
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Esta no existe en la versién rusa. La coexistencia popular del cuento a 
través de tan larga distancia geografica, abona su antigiiedad. La sentencia as- 
turiana sustituye a las moralejas rimadas de los apdlogos medievales. 


32 
Arrimeme a un pino verde 
por ver si me consolaba 
y el pino, como era verde, 
al verme llorar lloraba. 
(Copla castellana.) 


Toitos s’arriman 

ar pinito verde, 
y yO m/arrimo a los atunales, 
qu’espinitas tienen. 

FE] pino significa algo agradable, a juzgar por el sentido en que se le nom- 
bra en muchos cantares. Por de pronto, se puede asegurar que significa es- 
peranza por el color. (Ed. Bibl. Universal, pag. 120) : 

A sombra de un pino verde 


me senté por descansar. 
(R. Marin, Cantos, III, pag. 475.) 


Ar pié d’un pinito berde 
con sentimiento yoraba, 
por ver si con er yantito 
las hojas se le secaban. 
Y a fuersa de tanto yanto 
se l’ha secaiyo er tronco. 
!Mal haya quien yora tanto! 

(R. Marin, Cantos, III, pag. 432.) 


Una versién gallega: 
Arrimeme a un pino verde 
por ver si me consolaba; 
0 pino, como era verde, 


de verme chorar choraba. 
(R. Marin, Cantos, II, pag. 481.) 


Una derivacién americana: 
Yo me subi a una alta pena 
por ver si me consolaba; 
como la pena era dura, 
ni esperanza no me daba. 
(J. A. Carrizo, Antiguos cantos populares argen- 
tinos, pag. 202.) 


Una copla andaluza: 
Yo me arrimé a un pedregal 
por ver si me consolaba, 
que aquel que tiene fatigas 
hasta con las piedras habla. 
(G. W. White, The heart and songs, etc. p. 162.) 
Al pie de un pino verde... 
(R. Menéndez Pidal, Cartapacios literarios sal- 
mantinos, siglo XVI, pag. 308.) 
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33 


Arrojome la* portuguesilla 

naranjillas de su naranjal; 

arrojémelas y arrojéselas 

y volviémelas a arrojar. 
(Cancién de danza de Montehermoso, Caceres. 
Se halla inédita en mis ficheros de folklore. Con 
algunas variantes en Hoyocasero. V. Schindler, 
num. 101, 4.) 


Tiene una versién exactamente igual Torres Villarroel, Obras, VIII, 


pag. 339: 


Pues alla va, amigos, 
una gran tonada 
que ahora ha cien afios 
nueva se llamaba: 


Arrojome la portuguesilla 
naranjillas del su naranjal; 
arrojOmelas y arrojéselas 
y volvidmelas a arrojar. 


En los Tonos castellanos (B) de la biblioteca de Medina, se halla la 
siguiente letra puesta en musica para tres voces: 


Arrojéme las naranjicas 
con los ramos del blanco azahar; 
arrojomelas y arrojéselas 
y volviémelas a arrojar. 


De sus manos hizo un dia 
la nina tiros de amores, 
y de naranjas y flores 
balas de su artilleria; 
comenzé su bateria 
contra mi que la miraba; 
yo las balas le tiraba 
por dalle mas que tirar, 
arroj6melas y arrojéselas 
y volvidmelas a arrojar. 


Figura como estribillo con ligeras variantes, en las Letrillas, glosas, etc., 
de Lope de Vega, Bibl. Rivad. XX XVIII, pag. 256; y en su comedia El bobo 


del colegio la da asi: 


A una mascara sali 
y pareme a su ventana; 
amanecié su mafiana 
y el sol en sus ojos vi. 
Naranjitas desde alli 
me tiré para favor; 
como no sabe de amor, 
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piensa que todo es burlar; 
pues a fe que si se las tiro 
que se le han de volver azar. 
Naranjitas me tira la nifia 
En Valencia por Navidad; 
pues a fe que si se las tiro 
que se le han de volver azar. 


Hay versiones o imitaciones del cantar, ya a lo profano, ya a lo divino, en 
las siguientes obras: Las bodas entre el alma y el amor divino, auto de Lope 
de Vega, escrito en 1599, y también en el Entremés del Soldadillo; Romancero 
Espirttual, de Valdivielso; El Comendador de Ocafa, parodia andénima del 
Peribdfiez de Lope (V. Bol. de la Bibl. Menéndez y Pelayo, afio VIII, enero- 
marzo de 1926, num. 1, pag. 62); Antona Garcia, de Tirso; La gaita zamo- 
rana, de Torres Villarroel; Baile del Juicio de Paris (1716), de don Antonio 
de Zamora. En Luis de Bricefio, Método de guitarra (1626) se lee: 


Arrojéme las manganitas 
por encima del manganar; 
arrojOmelas y arrojéselas 
y tornémelas a arrojar. 


La popularidad del tema, como se ve, fué grande durante el siglo XVII. 
En la tradicion actual hay varias canciones de amor en que aparecen simbdli- 
camente el limon y la naranja. ;Seran recuerdo de letras antiguas? He aqui 
algunas: 


Me tirastes un limon, 
me distes en la cara; 
todo lo allana el amor, 
l’amor todo lo allana 
todo lo allana el amor 
morena resalada. 


Me tirastes un limon, 

me distes en la frente; 

todo lo vence el amor, 

l’amor todo lo vence; 

todo lo vence el amor: 

dame la mano y vente. 
(Esta letra hace recordar las formas de la antigua 
lirica gallegoportuguesa.) 


La naranjita, 
la naranjada, 
icémo te va de amores, 
rosa encarnada? 
3;Cémo te va de amores, 
prenda del alma? 
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Que con el limonito verde, 
que con la verde, limonada, 

que con el limonito verde 
tu me tienes engafiada. 


Xa fun a Marin, 
Xa paséi o mar, 
xa quitéi naranxas 
do teu naranxal. 


El limén que me tirastes 
a mi puerta se pard; 
no fué limoén, que fué clavo 
que me clavo el corazon. 


En América: 
De tu ventana a la mia 
me tirastes un limén; 
el limén cayé en el suelo 
y el zumo en mi corazon. 


Una letra de Gil Vicente, de tipo muy viejo: 


En la huerta nace la rosa, 
quiérome ir alla 

por mirar al ruisenor 
como cantaba. 


Por las riberas del rio 
limones coge la virgo: 
quiérome ir alla 
por mirar al ruisenor 
como cantaba. 


Para dar al su amigo 
en un sombrero de sirgo: 
quiérome ir alla 
para ver al ruisefior 

como cantaba. 


Probablemente la palabra cantabd seria acentuada asi en su Ultima silaba, 


al unirse a la musica, en correspondencia al alld del segundo verso del estri- 
billo. V. el tema num. 209. 


34 
Arroyo, no corras mas 
mia que no has de ser eterno, 
que tha de quita er berano 
lo que t’ha daito el ibierno. 
(R. Marin, Cantos, IV, pags. 242 y 262.) 
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Se halla como sigue esta copla en un ms. del siglo XVII: 
No corras, arroyo, ufano, 
que no es tu caudal eterno, 
que si te lo dio el invierno, 
te lo quitara el verano. 
(Gallardo, Ensayo, nim. 1050.) 


Dice R. Menéndez Pidal en su estudio Poesia popular y poesia tradi- 
cional, etc., que esta cuarteta es el estribillo de una cancién de don Antonio 
de Mendoza, que, separado de las estrofas y despojado de su rima duble, se 
convirtié por medio de variantes no conocidas en la copla que recoge R. 
Marin. 


35 


A rula caudo viudose 
xurou de non ser casada, 
nin pousar en ramo verde 
nin beber da auga crara. 
(Popular gallega.) V. la que sigue: 


36 


Arrullaba la tértola, madre, 

por debajo del verde limén; 

con el pico derriba la hoja, 

con las alas quebranta la flor. 
(Disco gramofénico de aluminio de la coleccién 
de Schindler, propiedad del Centro de Estudios 
Historicos de Madrid.) Se canta esta letra de dan- 
za en Hoyocasero, Avila. 


Cantan las nifias en uno de sus juegos: 
Cantaba la pajara pinta 
a la sombra de un verde limén; 
con el pico recoge la hoja, 
con las alas recoge la flor. 
!Aire, cudndo vendra mi amor! 
!Aire, cuando le veré yol 


Tirso tiene Ja siguiente letra en La eleccion por la virtud, III: 
Que llamaba la tértola, madre, 
al cautivo pajaro suyo 
con el pico, las alas, las plumas 
y con arrullos y con arrullos. 


En Luis de Bricefio, Método de guitarra, 1626, se halla la siguiente 
version: 
Bolaua la palomita 
por encima del verde limén; 
con las alas aparta las ramas, 
con el pico lleva la flor. 
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Parece claro que estas cuatro letras se refieren, como la anterior gallega, 
al antiguo tema de la tértola viuda, cantado también por el conocido romance 
del siglo XV: 

Fonte-frida, Fonte-frida, 
Fonte-frida y con amor, 

do todas las avecicas, 

van tornar consolacién, 

si no es la tortolica, 

que esta viuda y con dolor... 


Copio la nota que D. Ram6én Menéndez Pidal pone al pie de la versién 
que de este romance publica en la Flor nueva de romances viejos, pag. 81: ‘En 
los autores de la antigiiedad y de la Edad Media es celebrada la fidelidad de 
la tortola viuda, que se posa en las ramas secas para llorar su dolor y enturbia 
el agua antes de beberla. Tirso trata este tema en un sonoro cuarteto de la 
Dama del Olivar: 

La tortolilla con suspiros quiebra, 
viuda, los vientos por el bien que pierde, 
y mientras las exequias le celebra, 
huye del agua clara y roble verde.’ 


Se refiere al mismo tema el Arcipreste de Hita en aquella escena del 
Libro de Buen Amor en que Trotaconventos seduce a dona Endrina: 
Asi estades, fija, biuda et mancebilla, 
sola, sin companiero, como la tortolilla: 
deso creo que estades amariella e magrilla . . . 


La letra gallega es recuerdo exacto de aquellos versos con que en el viejo 
romance responde la tdértola a las insinuaciones amorosas del ruisefior: 

Vete de ahi, enemigo, 

malo, falso, enganador, 

que ni poso en rama verde, 

ni en ramo que tenga flor, 

que si el agua hallo clara 

turbia la bebiera yo; 

que no quiero haber marido 

porque hijos no haya, no; 

no quiero placer con ellos 

ni menos consolacién. .. . 


La poctisa Rosalia de Castro tiene una composicién inspirada en la 


cuarteta gallega. (Cantares gallegos, pag. 155). Se refiere al tema Jovellanos 
en estos versos de la Descripcidn del Paular: 


El canto de las aves no interrumpe 
aqui tampoco la quietud de un triste, 
pues sdlo de la viuda tortolilla 

se oye tal vez el lastimero arrullo. . 
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Alude a él también Federico Balart en su poema Restitucidn: 


Corrientes bullidoras del claro rio; 
religiosos murmullos del bosque umbrio; 
tortola que en sus frondas unes tus quejas 
al calmante zumbido de las abejas. . . . 


En la lirica popular actual pueden encontrarse otras varias reminiscencias 
del antiguo tema, como en esta copla: 


Tértola que lloras penas 
en tu nido solitaria, 
ven y te consolaré 
con las que tengo en mi alma. 


La misma idea expresa Francisco de la Torre en estos versos: 


Tortola solitaria, que llorando 
tu bien pasado y tu dolor presente, 
ensordeces la selva con gemidos; 
cuyo animo doliente 
se mitiga penando, 
bien asegurados y perdidos, 
si inclinas los oidos 
a las piadosas y dolientes quejas 
de un espiritu amargo 
(breve consuelo de un dolor tan largo) 
con quien amarga soledad me aquejas, 
yo con tu compania 
y acaso a ti te aliviard la mia. 


37 
As meninas todas tres Marias 
foran a colher andrinas; 
quando la chegaram 
acharam-nas colhidas. 
(Se canta en Portugal. V. Carolina Michaelis, 
Canc. da Ajuda, t. II, 935.) 


Son bien conocidas las dos versiones del zéjel de las tres morillas que fi- 
guran en el Cancionero de los siglos XV y XVI, transcrito por Barbieri. De 
ellas, la primera es de caracter francamente popular: 


Tres morillas me enamoran 
en Jaén 
Axa, Fatima y Marién. 


Tres morillas tan garridas 
iban a coger olivas 
y hallabanlas cogidas 
en Jaén 
Axa, Fatima y Marién. 
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Y hallabanlas cogidas 
y tornaban desmaidas 
y las colores perdidas 
en Jaén 
Axa, Fatima y Marién. 


Tres moricas tan lozanas 
tres moricas tan lozanas 
iban a coger manzanas 
a Jaén 
Axa, Fatima y Marién. 


E] primer verso de la tercera estrofa esta repetido en la transcripcién de 
Barbieri para completar la forma de zéjel. Probablemente el copista del Cédice 
de Palacio no recordaba con exactitud la cancién, pues parece indudable que 
debia tener una cuarta estrofa paralela a la segunda. La disposicién paralelis- 
tica, recuerdo de la vieja lirica gallegoportuguesa, la encontraremos en algun 
otro zéjel. Puede verse, por ejemplo, el de Lope de Vega incluido en el 
numero 187. Este doble juego estrdfico presta al cantar mayor emocion lirica. 

Estudia el origen y evolucién de esta antigua letra Julid4n Ribera en La 
musica de las cantigas, cap. XIII. La sefiala como tipo de cancién arabe pura 
en el Cancionero de Palacio y dice, al referirse a la versién actual portuguesa: 
“Tenemos, pues, un cantar del pueblo espafiol que ha vivido mas de mil afios: 
nacié en Bagdad y se divulgé por el mundo musulman hasta venir a Espafia, 
donde ha vivido muchos siglos hasta nuestros dias, en que de vejez esta agoni- 
zando en pueblecillos de Portugal.’ 

Parece una reminiscencia del antiguo tema el cantar asturiano sefialado 
con el num. 190, de tendencia paralelistica y probablemente incompleto, como 
parece estarlo también el portugués. 


38 
!Ay de mi, perdi el camino 
en esta triste montafial 
Déxame meté’l rebafiu, 
pastora, en la to cabafia. 


Entre la espesa nublina, 
lay de mi! perdi el camino; 
déxame pasar la noche 
en la cabafia contigo. 
(Torner, Cancionero asturiano, nim. 184.) 


Son frecuentes las demandas de albergue en las canciones pastoriles de los 
siglos XV y XVI. En el Ensayo de Gallardo, num. 3122, hay una glosa de Mon- 
temayor sobre el estribillo: 

Dame acogida en tu hato, 
zagala, que dios te duela; 
cata que en el monte yela. 
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En Covarrubias, Tesoro, ‘Coger,’ se lee: ‘Dice un cantarcillo viejo: 
Dame acogida en tu hato, 
assi dios de ti se duela, 
cata que en el monte yela.’ 


Dame acojyda, pastora, 

por tu vyda en esa syerra 

ay quell amor me destyerra. 
(R. Menéndez Pidal, Cartapacios literarios sal- 
mantinos, siglo XVI, pag. 305.) 


Hay varias coplas modernas con asunto analogo, pero el pastor es ahora 
caminante: 
!Ay de mi! que me oscurece 
a la salida del monte! 
Penosina de la aldea, 
dame posada esta noche. 
(Torner, Cancionero asturiano, nim. 1.) 


La noche esta muy oscura; 

si me voy me perderé: 

deme permiso esa nifa, 

en sus brazos dormiré. 
(J. A. Carrizo, Antiguos cantos populares ar- 
gentinos, pag. 168.) 


He aqui un estribillo antiguo: 


!Recogeme una noche o dos, 
por amor de dios! 
(Gallardo, Ensayo, num. 1050.) 


39 
!Ay! marinero, sacame del agua, 
no muera yo de muerte tan amarga. 


!Ay! marinero, sacame de aqui, 

‘llévame a la tierra donde yo naci; 

tengo padre y madre, no los conoci, 

estoy enamorada, mi amor no esta aqui. 
(Cancion de danza transcrita por mi en Llanes, As- 
turias.) 


Es de asunto andlogo a la cancion asturiana este villancico del siglo XVI: 


Pdsame por Dios barquero 
d’aquesa parte del rio; 
duélete del dolor mio. 


Que si pones dilacién 
en venir a socorrerme, 
no podras después valerme 
seglin mi grave pasién. 
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No quieras mi perdicién, 
pues en tu bondad confio, 
duélete del dolor mio. 
Barbieri, Cancioiero, nim. 217.) 


Cantan las nifias en el corro los siguientes versos: 
Caballito blanco, 
sacame de aqui; 
llévame a la tierra 
donde yo naci. 


Se canta también en Asturias esta letra: 
Orilla, orilla, 
que esta noche no duerme 
sola la nifia. 
Marinero: 
orilla el barco, 
que me muero. 


Aunque lejana, creo ver una derivacién del tema en las siguientes segui- 
dillas del siglo XVII, que constan en varios manuscritos. Transcribo aqui las 
versiones que figuran en un cancionero musical de aquella época, también 
manuscrito, que se guarda en la Bibl. Nacional de Turin, sign. 1-14: 

Rio de Sevilla, 
quién te passase, 
aunque la mi servilla 
se me moyjase. 


Rio de Sevilla, 
de barcos lleno, 
ha passado el alma 
no puede el cuerpo; 


quién te passase, 
aunque la mi servilla 
se me mojase. 


Rio de Sevilla 

de arenas de oro, 
dessa parte tienes 

el bien que adoro; 
Quién te passase, 

aunque la mi servilla 

se me mojase. 


Rio de Sevilla 
rico de olivas, 
por ti lloran mis ojos 
lagrimas vivas; 
Quién te passase, 
aunque la mi servilla 
Se me mojase. 
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Lope de Vega dice: 


Rio de Sevilla, 
quién te pasase 
sin que la mi servilla 
se me mojase. 

Sali de Sevilla 
a buscar mi dueno, 
puse al pie pequefio 
dorada servilla. 

Como estoy a la orilla 
mi amor mirando 
digo suspirando: 
quién te pasase 
sin que la mi servilla 
se me mojase. 

(Amar, servir y esperar.) 


Y también tiene esta letra: 


Rio de Sevilla, 
cuan bien pareces 
con galeras blancas 
y ramos verdes. 
(Lo cierto por lo dudoso.) 


40 


! Ay, qué panadera! 
!Ay, qué panaderilla, 
l’alma me lleva. 


Aquella panadera 
que va por alli, 
yo la llamo, la llamo, 
y no quiere venir. 
!Ay, qué panadera! 
!Ay, qué panaderilla, 
Valma me lleva. 


Aquella panadera 
del pan menudo, 
cuando va por la calle 
menea el culo. 

!Ay, qué panadera! 
!Ay, qué panaderilla, 
V’alma me lleva! 


Aquella panadera 

del pan barato, 

yo la llamo, la llamo, 
no quiere trato. 

lAy, qué panadera! 

!Ay, qué panaderilla, 
l’alma me lleva! 

(Cantar asturiano.) 
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Recuerdo las coplas atribuidas a Juan de Mena: 
Panadera, soldadera, 
que vendes el pan barato... 


Hay otro cantar de panadera en Juan Vazquez: 
Que yo mi madre yo 
que la flor de la villa m’era yo. 
Ibame yo mi madre 
a vender pan a la villa 
y todos me dezian 
qué panadera garrida. 
Garrida me era yo 
que la flor de la villa m’era yo. 
(Recopilacion de sonetos y villancicos, 1560.) 


41 
Ayer, en misa mayor, 
me miraste y te reiste; 
!Asi parezcas a Dios 
como a mi me pareciste! 


Da esta copla R. Marin (num. 2,449 de sus Cantos) en su ed. del Quijote 
(I, XLV), como analogia en sus dos ultimos versos con la frase del pobre bar- 
bero, a quien D. Quijote tom6 el yelmo de Mambrino y Sancho la albarda del 
asno, diputado por su senor como jaez de caballo: ... ‘Asi parezca mi anima 
ante Dios como ella me parece a mi albarda, y no jaez.’ Encuentra R. Marin 
esta misma formula de ponderacion en el siguiente pasaje de la Segunda Co- 
media de Celestina, XX, de Feliciano de Silva: 


‘CELESTINA . . . !Quien te vid tan mansa! . . . !Quien te ve agora tan 
zaharefia y alterada! . . . Pues tal parezca yo ante Dios como eso me paresce.’ 


Y en Lope de Vega, Conceptos divinos al Santisimo Sacramento, etc. 
(Obras, t. III, pag. 168): 


Esto le dijo a un retrato 
que estaba en una pared, 
de la inmaculada Virgen, 
un villano sayagués: 
“Apenas os conocia 
con el sol, en buena fe; 
mas yo le parezca a Dios 
como vos me pareceis.’ 


42 
Boétennos-o maio, 
senhores caballeros; 
si non tefien maio, 
bétennos difeiro. 
(Torner, Cancionero gallego, Inédito.) 
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Con esta formulilla cantada solicitan una dadiva de la gente, en algunos 
pueblos de Galicia, los muchachos que celebran el Maio. (Véase el tema num. 
21). He aqui otras varias de la tradicién antigua: 


Para la Maya 
porque esta bonica y galana. 
(Baile de la Maya, de Don Antonio de Zamora.) 


Den para la Maya, 

que es hermosa, pulida, bonita y galana. 
(La Maya, entremés andédnimo de la segunda 
mitad del siglo XVII.) 


Den para la Maya, 
que es bonita y galana. 
(Lope de Vega, El truhan del cielo.) 


Dé para la Maya, 

gentil caballero; 

mas vale la gloria 

que todo el dinero. 
(Lope, El truhdn del cielo, I, y con pequefias 
variantes en El laberinto de Creta, III.) 


Para la Maya, 
que es linda y galana. 
(Quifiones de Benavente, entremés La Maya.) 


Otra formulilla en Covarrubias, Tesoro, ‘Cara’: 


Echad mano a la bolsa, 
cara de rosa; 

echad mano al esquero, 
caballero. 


Véase el tema num. 84. 


43 


Cada vez que te veo 
los henojiles, 
me se ponen los ojos 
como candiles. 
(A. Sevilla, Cancionero murciano, pag. 363.) 


Cada vez que te veo 
los enagiiines, 
se me ponen los ojos 
como candiles. 
(N. Alonso Cortés, Cantares populares de Cas- 
tilla, pag. 269.) 
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Cada vez que te veo, 
nifia, las piernas, 
se me ponen los ojos 
como linternas. 
(J. A. Carrizo, Antiguos cantos populares ar- 
gentinos, pag. 165.) 


Cada vez que te veo 
los cenojiles, 

se me ponen los ojos 
como linternas. 
(En el Baile de los disparates de Juan de la 
Encina, principios del siglo XVIII.) Revela 
esta sequidilla que en su tiempo eran ya cono- 
didas la primera y la tercera anteriores. 


44 
Canta el gallu, canta el gallu, 
canta el gallu y amanéz; 
la neha que tién amores, 
tarde o nunca se adorméz. 
(Torner, Cancionero asturiano, nim. 162.) 


Cantan los gallos, 

yo no duermo 

ni tengo suefio. 
(Gil Vicente, Obras, ed. de 1843, III, pag. 17.) 
Véase el tema num. 147. 


45 

—Cantan os galos o dia, 

meu amor, érguete e vaite. 
—i Cémo m’hei d’ir, queridifia, 

cémo m’hei d’ir e deixarte? 
(Pérez Ballesteros, Cancionero popular gallego, 
I, pag. 10.) Glosé esta letra Rosalia de Castro, 
Cantares gallegos, pag. 33, con esta variante en 
los dos primeros versos: 

Cantas os galos pr’o dia, 

érguete, meu ben, e vaite. 


—Vete, que ya canta el gallo, 
vete, que amanece el dia. 
—Adids, morena del alma, 
adidés, morenita mia. 
(Fernan Caballero, t. XVII de sus obras en la 
Col. de Escritores Castellanos, pag. 135.) 


He encontrado bastantes referencias antiguas del tema. En el Romancero 
de Duran, I, pag. 506, se hallan los versos: 


Vete, amor, vete, 
mira que amanece. 
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En la Segunda parte del Romancero general, 1605, hay estos otros: 
El alba nos mira 
y el dia amanece: 
antes que te sientan 
levantate y vete. 


En el Cancionero de Barbieri se encuentra la siguiente versién del siglo 
XV. Por ella vemos que de las dos populares de hoy, la gallega es la que re- 
cuerda mas directamente el tema antiguo: 

—Ya cantan los gallos, 


buen amor y vete, 
cata que amanece. 


—Que canten los gallos, 
yo, ;cémo me iria 
pues tengo en mis brazos 
la que mas queria? 
Antes moriria 
Que de aqui me fuese 
Aunque amaneciese. 

(Num. 413.) 


Son también del siglo XV otras dos versiones que empiezan: 


Ora vete amor y vete 
cata que amanece... 


—Ya cantan los gallos, 
buen amor y vete, 
cata que amanece. 
—Sy cantan los gallos 
yo cémo me iria... 
(R. Menéndez Pidal, Cartapacios literarios sal- 
mantinos, pag. 303 y 309.) 


Se conserva en América el recuerdo del tema: 
Ya cantaron los gallos, 
ya viene el dia; 
cada cual a su casa 
y yo a la mia. 


Ya cantaron los gallos, 
ya viene el dia; 
es la hora de darnos 
la despedida. 
(J. A. Carrizo, Antiguos cantos populares ar- 
gentinos, pag. 150.) 


46 
Caracol, col, col, 
saca los cuernos y vete al sol. 
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Formulilla con que los nifios pretenden obligar al caracol a hacer lo que 
en ella se dice. En los Juegos de noches buenas a lo divino, 1605, de Alonso de 


Ledesma, se halla ast: 
Caracol, col, col, 
saca tus hijuelos a los rayos del sol. 


47 
Casate y tendras mujer, 
si es bonita, que guardar; 
si es fea, que aborrecer; 
si es rica, que contentar; 
si es pobre, que mantener. 


Este cantar es ni mas ni menos que un aforismo de Aristipo. Recuérdalo 
Dalmedico en su curioso optsculo Della fratellanza dei popolo nelle tradi- 
zione comuni (pag. 41) y lo confronta con el siguiente canto veneciano: 

Bela, no la sara mai tuta mia; 
né bruta la saria la mia fortuna. 
Rica, la me fara ’ndar in pazzia; 
povara me fara bater Ja luna. 
(R. Marin, Cantos, IV, pags. 98 y 124.) 


48 
Castillito de Moron 
que a todo el mundo combates, 
ahora que yo te combato, 
castillito, date, date. 
(R. Marin, La Copla, pag. 15.) 


Castillito de Aragén 

que a todos les das combate 

a mi no me le dards, 

castillito, date, date. 
(N. Alonso Cortés, Cantares populares de Cas- 
tilla, pag. 369.) 


Torre de la nifia y date, 

si no darte he yo combate. 
(Barbieri, Cancionero, nim. 221). ‘Bohl de 
Faber, en su Floresta, copia otro villancico, 
tomado del cancionero manuscrito recopilado 
por Juan de Linares, el cual, por tener el 
mismo estribillo y andlogo asunto que el de 
nuestro Céddice, lo traslado aqui: 
Castillo, dateme, date, 

si no darte he yo combate.’ 

(Nota de Barbieri.) 
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49 
-~Cémo esta usted? 
-Para servir a usted. 
-Y usted, ;cdmo esta? 
-Para servir alla. 
(Juego actual de las ninas.) 


-Y ;cémo esta usted? 

-Yo estoy al servicio de usted. 

-Y usted ;cémo esta? 

Yo ya sé cémo usted estara. 
(En la Mogiganga de Alejandro Magno, de 
don José Canizares, principios del siglo XVIII.) 


50 


Como flores de almendro 
fueron mis bienes, 

que nacieron temprano 
para perderse. 
(Fernan Caballero, El refranero del campo, 
t. XVI de sus obras en la Col. de Escritores Cas- 
tellanos, pag. 544.) 


Da en la misma forma el cantar Foulché-Delbosc en las Seguidilles an- 
ciennes, pag. 313. De la temprana y breve vida de la flor del almendro habla 


también esta letra: 


Se parece tu carino 
a la flor que da el almendro, 
que nace pronto y se amustia 
cuando sopla el primer viento. 

En cambio, nina hermosa, 

mo es asi el mio, 
pues no le acaba el aire 

de tus desvios. 

(Torner, Cancionero del Instituto Escuela.) 


Calderén, en La vida es swefio, pone en boca de Segismundo estos versos: 


Que no quiero magestades 
fingidas, pompas no quiero, 
fantasticas ilusiones 
que al soplo menos ligero 
del aura han de deshacerse 
bien como el] florido almendro, 
que por madrugar sus flores, 
sin aviso y sin consejo, 
al primer soplo se apagan 
marchitando y desluciendo 
de sus rosados capullos 
belleza, luz y ornamento. 

(Jornada 3.8) V. el tema num. 25. 
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51 

Contra el altar 

queditito andemos; 

contra el altar 

queditito andar. 
(Estribillo de una cancién religiosa de Valdeave- 
llano, Soria, comunicado por D. Angel del Rio. 
Véase lo dicho en el num. 25). Por su forma, es 
hermano legitimo del que tiene el zéjel num. 
204.) 


52 

Cuando sales al campo, 

morena mia, 
cantan los pajarillos 

con alegria. 
Cantan con alegria 

porque tu cara 
el sol se les figura 

de la mafiana. 

(Torner, Cancionero del Instituto Escuela.) 


Idea analoga en Gongora: 
Los pajaros la saludan 
porque piensan y es asi, 
que el sol que sale en Oriente 
vuelve otra vez a salir. 


53 
Cuando sali de Cabrales 
Noraba una cabraliega 
porque perdid los corales 
en la Salud de Carrefia. 
(Torner, Cancionero, asturiano, nim. 257.) 


Esta letra nos hace recordar el comienzo de un romance de Géngora: 
En el baile del egido 
(nunca Menga fuera al baile) 
perdiéd los corales Menga 
un disanto por la tarde. 


La copla asturiana se refiere al disanto de la Virgen de la Salud que se 
celebra en el pueblo de Carreiia. Tiene la misma intencién picaresca aquella 
otra que se canta en Luarca en la romeria del dia de San Roque: 

En el campo de San Roque 
perdi yo una liga verde: 
adiés campo de San Rogue, 
donde las ligas se pierden. 
(Torner, Cancionero asturiano, nim. 400.) 
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54. 

Cuatro eses componen 

amor perfecto: 
ser solicito, sabio, 

solo y secreto. 

Quien celos tiene, 
de fiero, flaco y facil 

tiene las efes. 

(R. Marin, Cantos, IV, pag. 20.) 


Cinco cosas ha de tener 

amor para ser perfecto: 

sabio, solo, sencillo, 

solicito y secreto. 
(Figura esta imperfecta copla en un ms. de 
letra de ultimos del siglo XVII, propiedad del 
Centro de Estudios Histéricos de Madrid, titu- 
lado Sales de la discrecién espafiola.) 


Ciego ha de ser el fiel enamorado; 
no se dice en su ley que sea discreto; 
de cuatro eses dicen que esta armado: 
sabio, solo, solicito y secreto. 
(Luis Barahona, en Las légrimas de Angélica.) 


Que el amador, segun fundo 

principal, 

para que sea leal 

ha de tener, 

en lo que puedo entender, 

cinco cosas 

para que sean sabrosas 

sus maneras, 

no del amor extranjeras, 

mas cerradas 

en cinco eses contadas 

solicito, solo, sabio, 

et secreto, 

spléndido, muy perfecto .. . 
(En el Sermon de amores, nuevamente com- 
puesto por el menor Aunes, etc., citado por Ga- 
llardo, Ensayo, II, pag. 282.) 


De las eses de los enamorados, ya cuatro, ya cinco, hablan varios autores del 
siglo XVI, entre ellos Juan de la Cueva en un soneto que empieza: 
Cinco S. ilustran la grandeza 
del amor mio, dixo mi sefora... 


Y a ellas se refiere también Cervantes en la novela de El curioso imperti- 
nente (Quijote, I, XXXIV), cuando Leonela, exaltando el amor de Lotario 
por Camila, dice: “Y que no solo tiene las cuatro SS. que dicen que han de 
tener los buenos enamorados, sino todo un A.B.C. entero.’ 
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Los siguientes versos de Jorge Manrique, con sus eses, ;seran recuerdo 
del tema?: ‘ 
. .. prometo de ser subjeto 

all amor y a su seruicio; 
prometo de ser secreto, 

y esto todo que prometo, 
guardallo sera mi officio. 

(‘Profesién en la Orden del Amor.) 


8, 
Cuatro nombres con R 
tiene mi ropa: 
desgarrada, rasgada, 
rompida y rota. 
!Ay, ropa mia, 
que la tengo rasgada, 
rota y rompia! 
(R. Marin, Cantos, V, pag. 69.) 


Con un rudo sobeo anda ligado 
un Anjeo talar, que es mi vestido, 
de las tres erres slo guarnecido, 
que son roto, raido y remendado. 
(Torres Villarroel, Obras, II, pag. 29.) 


56 

Dale si le das, 
mozuela de Carasa, 
dale si le das, 
que me llaman en casa. 

Una mozuela de Logrono 
mostrado me habia su co... 
po de lana que hilaba. 

Dale si le das, 
mozuela de Carasa.. . 


Se halla esta cancién picaresca en el Canctonero de los siglos XV y XVI 
transcrito por Barbieri, y la recoge en parte Delicado en La Lozana Andaluza, 
mamotreto XIV. Son muchas las canciones picarescas de hoy que tienen como 
primer verso 

Una muchacha de Logrofio... 
terminando el segundo con la palabra interrumpida en la versién antigua. 


57 
De la retama la rama, 
de la rama la corteza; 
non hay cosa mas amarga 
que amor donde no hay firmeza. 
(Copla asturiana.) 
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De la retama mordi 

y me amarg6o la corteza; 

no hay cosa que mas amargue 

que el amor si no hay firmeza. 
(Se canta en Garganta la Olla, Avila. Disco 
gramofénico de aluminio de la _ coleccién 
Schindler, propiedad del Centro de Estudios 
Histdricos.) 


Una versién americana: 


i Has probado la retama? 

iY la hiel has bebido? 

i Has visto qué cosa amarga 

es un bien mal correspondido? 
(J. A. Carrizo, Antiguos cantos populares ar- 
gentinos, pag. 157.) 


E] tema es una derivacién lirica de aquellos versos que el Arcipreste de 
Hita tiene en su Libro de buen amor: 
Del escoba la rama, 
de la retama la corteza; 
en el mundo todo nunca cosa mas amarga 
fallé que era larga pobreza. 


Estos cuatro versos tan desiguales se hallan intercalados en los del Arci- 
preste de Hita en su Libro de buen amor. Entre los varios versos afiadidos 
posteriormente a la obra del Arcipreste por distintos juglares ‘hay maximas 
tomadas de proverbios populares y de otros dichos folkléricos que a veces 
parecen estropeados adrede para hacer reir. Por ejemplo, el amargor de la 
pobreza es encarecido con el recuerdo popular, 


‘Del escoba la rama, 
de la retama la corteza, 


donde el juglar usa el nombre escoba, vulgar hoy, para designar la retama de 
que las escobas bastas se hacen, y luego emplea fuera de propdsito la misma 
palabra retama. El dicho que el cazurro trabuca se funda en una comunisima 
comparacion popular, “mas amargo que la retama’’; pero la prolonga en una 
gradacién, segun se nos conserva hoy correcto en un cantar popular: 
De la retama la rama, 
de la rama la corteza, 


no hay bocado mas amargo 
que amar donde no hay firmeza. 


Y es muy notable que el cazurro del siglo XV nos ofrece en sus dos ver- 
sitos referentes al amargor la primera relaciédn medieval que hoy podemos 
establecer para una copla popular moderna, hecho importante en la historia 
de esta forma de poesia popular; esta relacién es muy estrecha, no sdlo en los 
dos versos de la retama, sino en la forma totalmente desligada que se usa para 
establecer la comparacién con los otros dos versos siguientes.’ (R. Menéndez 
Pidal, Poesia juglaresca y juglares, 2.2 ed. pag. 184.) 
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58 
De mi vista se ha ausentado, 
pero no del pensamiento, 
pues con los ojos del alma 
le veo a cada momento. 
(R. Marin, Cantos, III, pag. 15.) 


Ausente estoy de tu vista, 

pero no del pensamiento, 

que con los ojos del alma 

te veo a cada momento. 
(Lafuente Alcantara, Cancionero popular, II, 
pag. 179.) 


Anque me vou, non me vou, 

anque me vou non t’olvido, 

que anque me marcho c’o corpo 

quédam’ aqui o sentido. 
(Copla gallega. Torner, Cancionero del Insti- 
tuto Escuela.) 


Adids, dueno mio, 

prenda adorada, 

que aunque de ti me ausento 

vas en el alma. 
(Don Preciso, Coleccion de seguidillas, 1816, H, 
pag. 161.) Hay en la misma coleccién varias 
coplas sobre el tema. 


Zagala, tanta a la rama, 
no te tengas por vencida, 
que el que bien te quiere y ama 
aunque ausente no te olvida. 
(Gallardo, Ensayo, nums. 585 y 4036.) 


Si tuviera figura 

mi pensamiento, 

qué de vezes le hallaras 

en tu aposento. 
(Foulché-Delbosc, Seguidilles anciennes, pag. 
319.) Puedo asegurar haber oido varias veces al 
pueblo una letra analoga. 


Se refiere también al tema del amor constante, aun en ausencia, este 


villancico anénimo del Cancionero de Barbieri: 


Aunque mis ojos perdieron 
de ver vuestra perfeccién 
con vos queda el corazon. 


Y queda mas por serviros 
la fe que tengo con vos, 
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porque juntos estos dos 
no podran de si partiros. 
Van conmigo mil sospiros, 
congojas, grave pasién; 
con vos queda el corazon. 
(Num. 251.) 


59 
Desciendes de mala rama, 
no lo puedes remediar; 
las mujeres y melones 
por casta se han de buscar. 
(R. Marin, Cantos, UI, pag. 173.) 


En un ms. del siglo XVII existente en la Biblioteca Nacional y citado por 
Gallardo, Ensayo, I, nums. 1044 y siguientes, hay los versos: 
Usa de algunas traiciones 
que son malas de entender, 
que conocer de mujer 
es conocer de melones. 
(R. Marin, Cantos, III, pag. 250, nota 235.) 


Se dice hoy: 
El melén y el casamiento 
han de ser de acertamiento. 
(Continuara.) 


FRANKLIN AND MACHIAVELLI 
Antonio Pace 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


A more dissonant coupling of names than Franklin and Machiavelli 
could hardly be imagined, the first being as popular a symbol of virtuous 
statesmanship as the other is of political depravity. Yet even more surprising 
would be a demonstration that Franklin’s omnivorous mind never crossed the 
intellectual trail of the brilliant and unscrupulous Florentine Secretary. In 
fact, there is evidence that Franklin not only was acquainted with the work of 
Machiavelli, but that he may have drawn from him inspiration for one of his 
best known political pamphlets. 

A citation in the celebrated brochure, The interest of Great Britain 
considered with regard to her colonies and the acquisitions of Canada and 
Guadaloupe, indicates that Franklin had, at one time or another, read 
Machiavelli’s Prince. With this composition, published anonymously in 
London in 1760, Franklin entered the dispute as to whether Canada, just 
taken from the French, should be kept, or returned in exchange for aqui- 
sitions in the West Indies. One of the arguments made in favor of giving 
Canada back to the French was, oddly enough, that the French would serve 
as a check to dangerous expansion and eventual moves toward independence 
on the part of the American colonics. Franklin, at the time still a good 
Englishman, supported the retention of Canada as the wiser course for Britain, 
adducing as testimony to prove the unlikelihood that the colonies would 
ever seek to sever themselves from their mother country 


. the observation of Machiavel, in his Prince that a government seldom 
long preserves its dominion over those who are foreigners to it; who, on the 
other hand, fall with great ease, and continue inseparably annexed to the 
government of their own nation; which he proves by the fate of the English 
conquests in France.’ 


*Tbis paper is an outgrowth of a comprehensive study on Franklin and Italy supported by 
grants-in-aid from the American Philosophical Society. 
*Writings of Benjamin Franklin (ed. A. H. Smyth), IV, 73. 
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The wrench that Franklin gives Machiavelli’s thought® may perhaps be 
explained as a deliberate move to adapt Machiavelli to the purpose of his 
argument, and not at all surprising in an anonymous bit of propaganda. Not 
so, however, the allusion to ‘the English conquests in France’; for Machiavelli 
proves the difficulty of holding princedoms differing in tongue and culture 
from the conqueror by the example of the French conquests of the Renais- 
sance in Italy. We may infer that some time had elapsed since Franklin had 
read Machiavelli. It might well have been many years before, when Franklin 
was devouring the contents of the library of his friend, the colonial statesman 
and scholar, James Logan. Much of Franklin’s literary education was acquired 
from Logan’s remarkable library at Stenton, and the Catalogus Bibliothecae 
Logonianae (Philadelphia, 1760) shows that Machiavelli was represented in 
that collection. In any case, Machiavelli was not an uncommon item in the 
intellectual diet of colonial America,‘ so that Franklin might easily have met 
with him elsewhere in the colonies, not to mention the possibility that the 
acquaintance was established in England. 

One cannot help noting certain correspondences between Machiavelli’s 
Prince and a work by Franklin which, to judge from the title, would appear 
to be its diametrical opposite: namely, the Rules by which a great smpire 
may be reduced to a small one, presented to a late minister, when he entered 
upon his administration.’ This squib was published anonymously by Franklin 
in England in 1773 as a part of his last desperate attempt to reconcile the 
differences which threatened to alienate forever the American colonies. It is 
addressed supposedly to the Earl of Hillsborough, whose intransigeance as 
Secretary of state for the colonies did much to bring on the American revolt. 
In a tone of mock seriousness, which does not conceal the gravity of his real 
intent, Franklin makes to the British minister a series of twenty recommenda- 
tions to be followed if he would be rid of the annoyance of colonies to 
administer. The reader is immediately struck by the resemblance in general 
theme and moral tone to the Prince of Machiavelli. Machiavelli’s patent 
purpose was to instruct the monarch how to retain his subject lands; Frank- 
lin’s little work is essentially a treatise intended to show ministers how to 
keep colonial empires intact, taking, however, the ironic form of advice to 
ministers who are anxious to dispose of their countries’ colonial possessions. 
Machiavelli repeatedly admonishes the ruler that, although it is not necessary 
to acquire the love of his subjects, he must above all things avoid incurring 


*Cf. Machiavelli, The prince (tr. N. H. Thomson) , Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1913, p. 7: 
1 say, then, that those States which upon their acquisition are joined on to the ancient do- 
minions of the Prince who acquires them, are either of the same Province and the same 
tongue as the people of these dominions, or they are not. When they are, there is great ease 
in retaining them.... 

The citations from the Prince which appear below are likewise taken from this translation. 
‘Wright, T. G.: Literary culture in early New England (1620-1730), New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1920, passim. 

‘Writings of B. Franklin (ed. Smyth), VI, 127-37. 
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their hate; Franklin’s instructions to ministers of colonies are uniformly calcu- 
lated to arouse enmity. Both Machiavelli in his manifest purpose, and 
Franklin in his ostensible one, justify all means in the name of political 
expediency. 

The similarity extends to many details of idea and development. Where 
Machiavelli dedicates his book to Lorenzo di Piero de’ Medici as a useful 
epitome of his own experience in the world of thought and action, Franklin 
presents himself in parody as ‘a modern simpleton’ who is taking it upon 
himself to advise ‘all ministers who have the management of extensive 
dominions, which from their very greatness are become troublesome to govern, 
because the multiplicity of their affairs leaves no time for fiddling.’ Franklin’s 
terse exposition in numbered paragraphs, ‘with,’ as he says, in self-laudatory 
commentary, ‘a kind of spirited ending in each paragraph,” recalls strongly 
the close-packed logic of Machiavelli’s dissertation, with its remarkably precise 
division into short chapters, each terminating generally with a trenchant 
summary in a sentence or two. Franklin’s work has none of Machiavelli’s 
philosophic atmosphere: such speculation would have reduced its effective- 
ness as a political pamphlet. Nor does it contain anything that compares 
to the magnificent closing plea of Machiavelli for his countrymen to unite 
and throw off the yoke of the foreigner, the end for which modern critics 
believe, incidentally, that the Prince was written. Franklin’s ironic approach 
to his problem rendered any forthright revelation of purpose artistically 
quite impossible; but the lyric intensity of his raillery obtains by implication 
an effect comparable to Machiavelli’s impassioned oratory. 

We now proceed to examine some of the more conspicuous affinities 
between the Prince and Franklin’s Rules, without lingering to analyze the 
crisscross of real and apparent motives that sometimes causes the parallel lines 
to run in different directions. 

In the second numbered paragraph of his essay, Franklin exhorts the 
minister to ‘take special care the provinces are never incorporated with the 
mother country; ... and that they are governed by severer laws, all of your 
enacting . . . ’ Machiavelli, in his third chapter, ‘Of mixed princedoms,’ 
making recommendations in regard to a newly acquired state of the same 
tongue and general culture, advises ‘that no change be made in respect of 
laws or taxes; for in this way the newly acquired State speedily becomes 
incorporated with the hereditary.’ 

In his fourth paragraph, Franklin suggests the quartering of troops in 
the colonies, ‘who by their insolence may provoke the rising of mobs, and by 
their bullets and bayonets suppress them. By this means, like the husband 
who uses his wife ill from suspicion, you may in time convert your suspicions 
into realities.’ Machiavelli, in the same chapter on mixed princedoms, con- 
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demns in no uncertain terms the uses of troops in an acquired territory as 
not only costly, but sure to cause friction and enmity. 

Franklin’s fifth paragraph presents a striking parallel to the opening of 
Machiavelli’s twenty-second chapter, ‘Of the secretaries of princes.’ The follow- 
ing are Machiavelli’s words: 


The choice of Ministers is a matter of no small moment to a Prince. Whether 
they shall be good or not depends on his prudence, so that the readiest con- 
jecture we can form of his character and sagacity, is from seeing what sort of 
men he has about him. When they are at once capable and faithful, we may 
always account him wise, since he has known to recognize their merit and to 
retain their fidelity. But if they be otherwise, we must pronounce unfavour- 
ably of him since he has already erred in making this selection. 


The same idea appears in Franklin with a satirical turn: 


Remote provinces must have Governors and Judges, to represent, the Royal 
Person, and execute everywhere the delegated parts of his office and au- 
thority. You ministers know, that much of the strength of government de- 
pends on the opinion of the people; and much of that opinion on the choice 
of rulers placed immediately over them. If you send them wise and good men 
for governors, who study the interest of the colonists, and advance their pros- 
perity, they will think their King wise and good, and that he wishes the wel- 
fare of his subjects. If you send them learned and upright men for Judges, 
they will think him a lover of justice. This may attach your provinces more 
to his government. You are therefore to be careful whom you recommend for 
those offices. 


Whereupon Franklin proposes for appointment as representatives of the 
crown ‘prodigals,’ ‘broken gamesters or stockjobbers,’ ‘wrangling proctors,’ 
‘pettifogging lawyers,’ ‘attornies’ clerks,’ and ‘Newgate solicitors’—‘and all 
will contribute to impress those ideas of your government, that are proper 
for a people you would wish to renounce it.’ 

Franklin’s tenth section proposes a series of barbaric steps to be taken 
to eradicate any notion which might remain in the heads of the colonists, 
even after all their property had been confiscated, that they still enjoyed 
constitutional liberty, both of person and conscience.’ The utter ruthlessness 
of Franklin’s proposals reminds one of the temper of the fifth chapter of the 
Prince, ‘How cities or provinces which before their acquisition have lived 
under their own laws are to be governed,’ in which Machiavelli acknowledges 
the tenacity of the republican spirit: ‘... in Republics there is a stronger 
vitality, a fiercer hatred, a keener thirst for revenge. The memory of their 
former freedom will not let them rest; so that the surest course is either to 
destroy them, or to go and live in them.’ Machiavelli does not conceal his 
preference for the first manner of treatment. 

Section sixteen of Franklin’s Rules is likewise reminiscent of the Prince. 
Speaking of malcontents in the colonies, Franklin urges that no attention be 
paid to them: ‘Redress no grievance, lest they should be encouraged to 
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demand the redress of some other grievance. Grant no request that is just 
and reasonable, lest they should make another that is unreasonable.’ Which 
will bear comparison with the conclusion of Machiavelli’s eighth chapter: 


But before all things, a Prince should so live with his subjects that no vicissi- 
tude for better or worse shall cause him to alter his behaviour; for if the need 
to change come through adversity, it is too late to resort to severity; and any 
leniency you may then use will be thrown away, since it will be seen to be 
compulsory and bring you no thanks. 


Franklin continues: ‘Take all your informations of the state of the colonies 
from your Governors and officers in enmity with them. Encourage and reward 
these leasing-makers; secrete their lying accusations, lest they should be con- 
futed; but act upon them as the clearest evidence . . . ’ Machiavelli touches 
more than once upon the subject of the reliance that a ruler should place 
on counselors. The point of departure for Franklin’s satiric thrust may well 
have been some statement such as the following from Machiavelli’s chapter, 
‘Of the secretaries of princes’: 


For he who has the charge of the State committed to him, ought not to think 
of himself, but only of his Prince, to whose notice he should never bring 
what does not directly concern him. On the other hand, to keep his Minister 
good, the Prince should be considerate of him, dignifying him, enriching 
him, binding him to himself by benefits, and sharing with him the honours 
as well as the burthens of the State... . 


Franklin closes this section as follows: ‘ . . . suppose all their complaints to 
be invented and promoted by a few factious demagogues, whom if you could 
catch and hang, all would be quiet. Catch and hang a few of them accord- 
ingly; and the blood of the Martyrs shall work miracles in favor of your 
purpose.’ These words smack of Machiavelli’s famous seventeenth chapter, 
‘Of cruelty and clemency, and whether it is better to be loved or feared’: 


A Prince should therefore disregard the reproach of cruelty where it enables 
him to keep his subjects united and faithful. For he who quells disorder by 
a very few signal examples will in the end be more merciful than he who 
from excessive leniency suffers things to take their course and so result in 
rapine and bloodshed. . . . 


In his eighteenth paragraph, Franklin proposes that any fortress erected 
by the colonists for their own defense should be confiscated without recom- 
pense by the mother country and turned ‘into a citadel to awe the inhab- 
itants and curb their commerce.’ The twentieth chapter of the Prince is 
devoted to the subject, ‘Whether fortresses, and certain other expedients to 
which princes often have recourse, are profitable or hurtful,” in which 
Machiavelli proves that fortresses are of little or no value in holding provinces, 
‘so that, on the whole, the best fortress you can have, is not being hated by 
your subjects.’ 
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Franklin’s parting shot is a bidding to the minister to invest the general 
of his armies in the provinces with unrestricted and unconstitutional powers, 
so that he may be encouraged to set up for himself, and thus the bother of 
administering those provinces will have been effectively eliminated. Machia- 
velli, in his notable twelfth chapter, ‘How many different kinds of soldiers 
there are, and of mercenaries,’ urges the greatest care in controlling the ever- 
present danger of usurpation by the military, recommending ‘that when arms 
have to be employed by a Prince or a Republic, the Prince ought to go in 
person to take command as captain, the Republic should send one of her 
citizens, and if he proves incapable should change him, but if he prove 
capable should by the force of the laws confine him within proper bounds.’ 

The relatively great emphasis upon such matters as property, taxes, graft, 
etc., in Franklin’s Rules was doubtless prompted in large part by actual 
differences between England and the American colonies. It is perhaps not 
gratuitous to note, however, that Machiavelli’s political thought is tinged 
with economic considerations, because the implications for statecraft of the 
swelling tide of capitalism had not escaped his keen eye.’ The efficacy of an 
emphasis upon economic abuse as a means of antagonizing the colonists 
may well have been corroborated in Franklin’s mind by Machiavelli’s repeated 
warning that to tamper with a man’s property is the surest way to win his 
hate: ‘For men will sooner forget the death of their father than the loss of 
their patrimony.’ 

Satire flowed spontaneously from Franklin’s pen, much of the best of 
his political writing being in that vein.* It is, nevertheless, quite possible 
that the notion of an ironic treatment of the regimen principis theme as 
a propagandistic device was suggested to Franklin by certain current inter- 
pretations of the Prince. Franklin must have been familiar with the theory 
propounded as early as the 17th century which represented the author of the 
Prince as a crafty servant in the cause of liberty, who, in the guise of a 
counselor to tyrants, exposed them in all their cruelty and wiles.’ An even 
older view had it that Machiavelli, smarting from his downfall occasioned by 
the return of the Medici to Florence, artfully designed the Prince to lure 
them to adopt an unbearable tyranny, and thus bring about their own ruin. 

Since Franklin makes no admission of indebtedness, and no part of the 
Prince appears integrally in the Rules, one can hope to do no more than 
establish the probability of a relationship. A comparison with the literature 
of the regimen principis anterior to the Prince” indicates that it is unlikely 


7Martin, A. von: Sociology of the renaissance, New York, Oxford University Press, 1944, p. 
67 ff. 

*McMahon, W. T.: ‘Forms used in Franklin’s political writings,’ Franklin lectures, I (1935), 
44-97; particularly p. 78 ff. 

®Sce art. ‘Machiavelli’ by F. Chabod in Enciclopedia italiana (Treccani) . 
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that Franklin made use of anything prior to Machiavelli. On the other hand, 
echoes of the Prince are too marked in Franklin’s Rules to be lightly dismissed 
as mere coincidence. 

What conclusions are to be drawn from the foregoing evidence and 
speculations? One fact appears incontestable: that Franklin was familiar with 
at least the Prince of Machiavelli. It is, moreover, quite possible that his first 
contact with Machiavelli was made in the library of William Logan of Stenton. 
Finally, the Rules by which a great empire may be reduced to a small one 
emerge as a composition in the tradition of the regimen principis which, upon 
comparison with the Prince, yields sufficient similarity of concept, tenor and 
detail to suggest that Franklin had Machiavelli’s masterpiece in mind as 
he wrote. 


RECENT FRENCH CRITICISM ON ROMANTICISM 


J. L. Salvan 


WAYNE UNIVERSITY 


Views held at this date on Romanticism by French criticism, colored as 
they are by the prevailing social philosophy of this post-war era, tend to 
conclude a long debate which started, around 1890, with the decline of 
Symbolism, and has been going on ever since successively, and to a certain 
extent simultaneously, on the ethical, political, philosophical, and social 
planes. Since it would be impossible to sum up these views without constant 
references to various aspects of the debate, its main phases will be here 
retraced briefly. 

At the turn of the century, as a consequence of a strong reaction against 
the subjectivity, the defeatist attitude, the cosmopolitan character of the 
Symbolist School and of its ‘hospital poetry’, a vigorous campaign was waged 
in the name of the French tradition, national vitality, clarity and common 
sense, to do away with the cause of all those evils, designed as “The Romantic 
Plague,’ “The Romantic Sickness,’ “The Aberrations of Romantic Love.’ The 
famous thesis of Pierre Lasserre, Le Romantisme francais, gives us the ethical. 


grounds of such attacks: 


Romanticism consists in an essential disposition of the human soul. In that 
disposition I see a sickness . . . Health shows us a hierarchy of the psychic 
faculties which subordinates sensibility to intelligence, imagination to reason, 
affective and spontaneous powers to right thinking . . . A thought governed 
by sensibility . . . breeds only mental monsters, a sensibility not informed by 
something superior to itself produces only degrading and destructive pas- 
sions. The upsetting of that hierarchy, the usurpation by sensibility and im- 
agination of the hegemony of intelligence and reason; that is Romanticism.’ 


More penetrating was the indictment on the metaphysical plane by Ernest 
Seilliére before a generation familiar with Nietzsche and imbued with a 
philosophy exalting all forms of life, including contemporary imperialism. 
Romanticism, according to Seilliére, was nothing else than irrational, or 
mystical, imperialism; not that Seilli¢re condemned imperialism, 7.e., in the 


1p, Lasserre: Le Romantisme frangais, essai sur la révolution dans les sentiments et dans les 
idées au X1IXe siecle, Paris, p. xxiii. 
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broadest sense, will-to-power, since he considered that ‘expansive force com- 
mon to all forms of life’, as ‘the very essence of being,’ but he rejected as lack- 
ing healthy stoicism that ‘imperialism of the hours of distress,’ ‘as old as 
primitive animism’ which makes us seek an alliance with the powers of the 
beyond when our own strength is failing us.’ 

Romanticism had had few defenders before the First World War. During 
the period of political confusion which immediately followed it, the cam- 
paign against the romantic tradition was resumed, mostly by writers of the 
right. In a debate with Raymond de la Tailhéde, who made a distinction 
between verbal Romanticism, now obsolete, and ideal Romanticism, which 
was still living, Maurras affirmed that there could be no such thing as ideal art: 


For poetry to pass from a virtual and possible stage to an active and real 
stage, the mind of the poet must naturally, or through discipline, be strong 
enough to overcome its emotion, tame it down and subdue it . . . Roman- 
ticism can only be defined negatively. It is the oblivion, it is the loss of the 
eternal condition of art, it is relatively and at various degrees, cheap art.’ 


Among the isolated apologists of Romanticism was Abbé Brémond, whose 
celebrated work Pour le romantisme, praised that movement, as early as 1923, 
for having reopened the source of eternal mysticism, and advised a concilia- 
tory attitude.* In 1927, Baldensperger assumed the defense of Romanticism 
on aesthetic grounds by affirming that ‘far from being stammering or form- 
less, Romanticism had found a form of expression which admirably suited 
its inspiration, patterned after the symbol and the suggestion, the recall of 
great cosmic transcendental powers, or the nostalgia of the past.* 

The notion that Romanticism was an importation from abroad had been 
exploited by its enemies for more than a century. As late as 1929 that notion 
appeared in the sensational thesis of Louis Raynaud on Play-Romanticism 
and Faith-Romanticism. Play-Romanticism, the Romanticism of 1820, im- 
ported from England and Germany, was an affirmation of the essential 
character of the Nordic races which had produced the Reformation: individ- 
ualism. Its chief manifestations were dilettantism, the arbitrary splitting of 
the personality—‘Walpole becoming a Catholic in his imagination while 
remaining Protestant and agnostic’—the theory of the unfeeling comedian, 
the conception of the author as a virtuoso with Sterne, the poses and attitudes 
of the English dandy with Byron, who juggled with his own feelings and 
sacrificed emotion to effect, the ‘romantic irony’ of the German pedant, ‘a 
transcendental buffoonery which consists in destroying what one creates’, with 
Goethe in Wilhelm Meister, and Schiller affirming in his letters that Man is 


*L. Estéve: Une Nouvelle Psychologie de V’impérialisme, E. Seilliére, Paris, 1913, p. 62. 
®Ch. Maurras and Raymond de la Tailhéde: Un Débat sur le romantisme, Paris, 1927, p. 33. 
‘H. Bremond: Pour le romantisme, Paris, 1923. 
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never more of a man than when he plays. This self-destroying Play-Romanti- 
cism, balanced in England by a sense of humor and self-control, had had in 
France a devastating effect which was becoming fully perceptible in the 
works of Proust, Gide and Valéry. To the Romanticism of 1820, Raynaud 
opposed that of 1830: 


based on faith—inspired by noble instincts, a generous manifestation of 
French idealism of bourgeois origin, corresponding to the collective instinct 
—Gallicized, with the taste for ideas, a tendency towards the universal, the 
oratorical trend of the style, the sense of order and clarity.° 


Raynaud’s theory, really an indictment of contemporary tendencies, did 
not take root in France. By the end of the 1920’s, a large number of studies 
on the newly discovered field of pre-Romanticism by such scholars as Estéve, 
Van Tieghem and Monglond, had rendered quite obsolete the notion that 
Romanticism was foreign to the French tradition by tracing back its origins to 
the second half of the 18th century, to the late 17th century Quietism, or 
even to the earlier sentimental novel. Seilli¢re himself expressed the opinion 
that the play element in Romanticism had been infinitely less harmful than 
passional and social mysticisms, both derived from Rousseau. 

During the Twenties, Seilliére had published a series of studies exploiting 
all the possibilities of his system and extending it to social, political and 
ethical questions. In these studies, the stress was somewhat shifted from the 
idea of imperialism to that of mysticism and individual imperialism some- 
times treated as a consequence of the mystical outlook rather than the 
mystical outlook as the last resource of imperialism in distress. The mystic 
who thinks he has found direct communication with the cosmos cannot help 
sooner or later deriving a feeling of individual power from the notion of a 
personal alliance with the beyond. Thus conceived, Romanticism could be 
traced back to the late 17th century Quietism of Fénelon and Madame Guyon, 
and hence, through various manifestations of Western mysticism, to neo- 
Platonism. The particular coloring it had assumed in the early 19th century 
was due to the nature mysticism of the 18th. The right name for Romanticism 
was therefore naturist mysticism. 

In France, according to Seilliére, it is mostly passional and social mysti- 
cisms, both derived from Rousseau’s ideas concerning the goodness of natural 
man, which characterize the naturist religion: 


. if romantic individualism is so pronounced, it is because a mysticism of 
divine alliance, conceived to facilitate for certain people the conquest of so- 
cial power—I call it modern naturism—has come to exalt singularly in those 
who adopted it for a faith, their individual will-to-power.’ 


*L. Raynaud: La Crise de notre littérature des romantiques a Proust, Gide et Valéry, Paris, 
1929, passim, pp. 9, 20. 
7E. Seilliére: Le Romantisme et la politique, Paris, 1932, p. 232. 
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National mysticism, he remarks in 1932 in a commentary on Sieburg’s Gott 
im Frankreich, is more characteristic of Germany, although it is as old as 
the world: ‘Wild tribes believe that their “totems” protect their warring or 
hunting enterprises’.* 

Seilliére’s theory is applied to the philosophy of law by Julien Bonnecase. 
According to this writer, there are two elements in law: one is constituted by 
jurisprudence, which sums up social experience, the other is what one might 
call legal Romanticism: 


The romanticists of law, once under the influence of sentiment, soon reach 
mystical states without knowing it, and believe themselves to be inspired. In 
law, as in morality, there might be two elements: a rational element and an 
element of improvisation.” 


It is applied to diplomacy by the Comte de Saint Aulaire, who claims that 
there is a romantic pacificism as well as a romantic socialism: 


In their relations with the Deity, whose allies they think they are, those paci- 
fists, like the Quietists, have suppressed the qualified intermediaries, i.e., the 
professional diplomats, who see themselves dispossessed to-day by parliamen- 
tary men from the celebration of a cult whose clergy they formerly consti- 
tuted.” 


René Gillouin notices the growth in Europe of a linguistic mysticism which, 
he declares, is an easy substitute to start with for racial or national mysticism.” 

In 1928, confirming the speculations of Ernest Seilliére, the monumental 
work of Auguste Viatte on The occult sources of romanticism brought to light 
a wealth of information, which criticism has not yet fully exploited, on the 
influence of the 18th century Illuminati, Boehme, Swedenborg, Pasqually, 
Saint Martin, Mesmer, and many others, on the romantic movement. Although 
M. Viatte’s work stressed mostly the absurdities of pre-romantic occultism, 
it was no longer possible to define Romanticism merely as the supremacy 
given to sensibility and imagination since these powers were found to have 
been merely the organs of investigation into the unknown of another intuitive 
sense related to mysticism. Romanticism from then on had to be blamed or 
praised on the strength of its mystical postulate, and that mystical postulate 
was also found in various allied forms of political, ethical or legal theory. 
Less and less was Romanticism considered merely as a literary school, more 
and more as a way of life, as a weltanschauung. 

Unfortunately for Seilli¢re’s theories, mysticism had come to be the vogue 
during the late Twenties. It was in vain that he had invoked the authority 
of his great allies beyond the Atlantic, the Harvard Humanists. The confusion 
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between the subject and object, the standard objection of Irving Babbitt to 
Romanticism, would not have passed for a fault with a generation instinctively 
familiar with a theory of knowledge which identifies the subject and the 
object. By the end of the Twenties, the campaign against Romanticism had 
failed on the metaphysical as well as on the ethical and aesthetic planes. The 
main reason why it had failed was that the younger generation, unemotional 
as it was in its attitudes, was romantic in almost every other way. In fact, 
most of the arguments against Romanticism had probably served only to 
bring that movement back to fashion and create a favorable mood for its 
centenary in 1930: 


The revised trial which Romanticism is undergoing before public opinion 
[states Jean Thomas on that date] seems to be turning to its advantage. Al- 
ready for a few years a better knowledge of facts, a more attentive curiosity 
towards certain aspects of the question had brought certain critics to de- 
nounce the excessive severity with which the preceding generation had con- 
demned Romanticism . . . We must certainly attribute this underestimation 
of the resources of sensibility to the terror which up to these last years the 
very name of Romanticism used to inspire . . . That we may have over- 
reached the mark is what people are beginning to understand and will un- 
derstand much better in a few years . . . To describe a contemporary atti- 
tude, the words which impose themselves upon us are the very words by 
which critics agree to define the essence of Romanticism; . . . ignorance of 
our natural limitations, individualism, the torment of inward life, meta- 
physical mysticism.” 


No doubt thas was ‘an intellectual romanticism, devoid of verbal excesses, 
self-dissatisfied and obstinately self-disavowing’; yet it was Romanticism.” 

Before the tide of contemporary neo-Romanticism, the adversaries of 
Romanticism began to tone down their accusations; Seilliére admits that in 
poetry and music romantic art ‘exercises on the whole of man a power of a 
unique sort of which classical art offered no example’. He advises his con- 
temporaries to applaud the melody while remaining critical of the libretto, 
by which he means the romantic doctrine itself, especially as applied in 
France to ethical and social questions: 


The work of my life [he adds] has been to try to quiet down Romanticism, 
which I see more alive than ever around me, attenuated in its bombast... 


but exaggerated in its immoralist audacities and vulgarized in its political 
13 


illusions . . 
André Gide, towards the same time, advises the younger generation not to 
fear Romanticism but to remember that it is always accompanied by pride 
and infatuation. 

On the literary plane, André Thérive alone, disciple of Seilliére, protests 
against a new Romanticism which he finds more fiery, more emphatic and 
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more visionary than the old. To counteract its effects, he founds Populism, 
which goes back to the bourgeois conception of life and treats of ordinary 
lives in a discreet and penetrating way. 

The time had come for re-evaluation and compromise. In 1932, Bergson 
furnished the data for a clarification of the problem in The two sources of 
morality and religion. Although the philosopher had acknowledged Seilliére’s 
contribution, the main thesis of his work implied a refutation of his con- 
clusions concerning romantic mysticism. Mysticism did not spring from the 
same source as religion. Static or closed religion is imposed by the social 
instinct and it is that instinct which creates taboos, magic, mythologies. Open 
or dynamic religion, generally called mysticism, is nothing else than the 
vital impulse using the fringe of instinct which creative evolution has left 
around the human intelligence . . . to resume direct contact with the 
principle of beings. Only mysticism, which is an individual impulse, is 
creative, but at each new urge of mysticism the social, religious instinct inter- 
venes to correct excesses of individualism and retains of innovations only 
that which it can keep without danger. It is from that dialectical process 
that progress is born. 

One is surprised that Seilliére, whose summary of Bergson’s thesis has 
been closely followed here, agrees so far with the philosopher. One should 
notice, however, that in Bergson’s treatise it is human intelligence, not the 
mystical sense, which leads to selfish calculations. Moreover, Bergson con- 
tended—and this should constitute a refutation of all the theories which 
have tried to connect Romanticism with so-called national mysticism—that 
since mysticism is the expression of the vital impulse from which it sprang, 
its aims could not be limited to the closed group but would naturally extend 
to the whole of humanity. There is indeed a humanitarian mysticism but 
nationalism bears to it the same relation as closed religion to mysticism. 

Towards the middle of the Thirties, Romanticism had been fully re- 
habilitated, if not in its verbal intemperance, emotionalism and candid 
individualism, at least in its transcendental character and for the importance 
played in it by the dream element. The Surrealists had already declared 
themselves to be the spiritual descendants of the romanticists, whose literature 
they considered to have been the first pulings of surrealist expression. In 1937, 
a vindication of Romanticism as dream literature was attempted by Albert 
Béguin in his much discussed L’Ame romantique et le réve. Delving more 
deeply than his predecessors into the essence of romantic mysticism, the 


author had perceived that in its purest form it might lead less to personal 
imperialism than to a sort of formless Nirvana: 


The ambition of romantic poetry [said Béguin] is . . . to reach by the act of 
creation that same objectless contemplation, that pure ineffable presence to- 
wards which the mystic seeks his bearings. 

That ambition defines the boldness of the romantic attempt and _ its 
limitations. For to make out of poetry the path of knowledge, the term of 
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which is the complete absence of images, is to charge it with the noblest hu- 
man hopes, but at the same time to lead it to its own negation.* 


Yet Romanticism, identified with the mystic’s dream, had had, all in all, a 
beneficial effect: “Through it we live for a while a life which is the only good 
common to all; but having known it we can no longer lose it’.* 

Mention should be made here of Denis de Rougemont’s attempt to 
retrace certain features of late 19th century Romanticism back to the Courtly 
Doctrine of mediaeval romances, the heresy of the Albigenses, neo-Platonism 
and various forms of Indo-European and Persian Manicheism characterized 
by belief in a first creation of purely spiritual form, related distrust in the 
material world, the cult of Night and of Death. This tradition, as illustrated 
by the Tristan legend in Béroul’s as in Wagner’s version, explained the per- 
sistence of the spirit of Eros, contrasted with the spirit of Agape, or Christian 
love, in western civilization.” 

The connection between Romanticism and the neo-Platonic—or mystical— 
tradition had been pointed out by Schlegel, reaffirmed by Poe, Baudelaire and 
Rémy de Gourmont, but the notion of such a connection had remained some- 
what alien to the academic mind until the Inter-War period. It constituted 
the most distinctive feature of works on Romanticism by specialized scholars 
during that period, and was finally applied to studies on individual roman- 
ticists such as Saurat’s La Religion de Victor Hugo, Pommier’s La Mystique 
de Baudelaire and Guillemin’s various works on Lamartine. 

One might have expected a reaction against the neo-Romanticism of the 
preceding age to take place during or after the Second World War. This 
does not seem to have been the case as yet. While there are signs that a new 
form of classicism is in the making, it would seem that this new classicism 
is trying to absorb or adapt the bold innovations of the Inter-War rather 
than ignoring them to revert to an older tradition. Moreover, as we have 
seen, the cause of Romanticism in France has become more and more linked 
with that of extreme liberalism and humanitarian socialism. It was only 
natural that the Fourth Republic, in the process of taking shape, should 
remember its great and imperfectly known allies in the past: the men who 
had prepared and made the Second Republic in 1848. In fact, events seem 
to corroborate Seilliére’s predictions concerning the propensity of the French 
towards what he called social mysticism. 

In Le Romantisme social, 1944, Roger Picard remarks that the adver- 
saries of Romanticism in France have always been those of democracy. He 
dismisses as outdated the arguments of Lasserre, Seilliere, Raynaud, and 
Maurras, and remarks that most of the enemies of Romanticism have come 
to disavow their positions. He adopts George Brandes’ definition of the three 


4A. Béguin: L’Ame romantique et le réve, Marseille, 1937, pp. 437, 438. 
%Denis de Rougemont: L’Amour et l’occident, Paris, Plon, 1939. 
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dimensions of Romanticism as being those of the beautiful, of the true, and 
of the good. Romanticism, he asserts, has followed that progression; it found 
the beautiful in romantic aesthetic form, a truer intuition of reality in in- 
spiration, passion and revery, the good in social action with Saint-Simon, 
Fourier and their disciples. Romantic socialism had, according to him, little 
in common with Marxism: 


From 1830 to 1848, French socialism which triumphs in the entire world... 
is sentimental like the poetry of its time. It is brotherly rather than equalita- 
rian; invokes duty more often than rights, sponsors the union rather than the 
struggle of classes, because it conceives a total transformation of Society and 
because it is the whole of Society which it wishes to lead to happiness . . 
Thereby it is closely bound up with Romanticism, and their influences, in- 
terpenetrating each other, add up to act on Society.” 


A similar assertion is made by Jules Bertaut in “Révolution et Romantisme,” 
Formes et Couleurs, 1945: 


None of the great romantics, including Chateaubriand, Vigny, Sainte-Beuve, 
George Sand, Hugo, remained outside of the social struggle for the emancipa- 
tion of woman or for that of the people. 


Far from blaming them for their social mysticism, Bertaut praises the Roman- 
ticists for having prepared the Revolution of 1848. 

On the ethical plane, Romanticism is rehabilitated by no less an author- 
ity than Van Tieghem in Le Romantisme frangais, 1944: 


One could not separate literary Romanticism from a vast intellectual move- 
ment which renews the bases of morality and of the conception of life, turns 
poetry, fiction and history towards a philosophy of progress by the people, 
bends religion towards popular liberalism and creates socialism . . . 


The inherent contradictions of Romanticism; its taste for mystery and satan- 
ism 4 la Byron, for the ethereal, the suave and the melancholy, 4 la Lamartine; 
the related contrast between the behavior of the long-haired, dissolute bo- 
hemian and that of the sophisticated dandy can be explained by a similar 
desire to oppose to bourgeois morality, based on tradition and calculation, an 
individual morality which is no longer realistic but idealistic, and even more 
aesthetic than idealistic; ‘which stems from Rousseau through Byron and 
mingles in a very new kind of confusion the good and the beautiful, and does 
not think it can separate in the appreciation of the moral worth of an indi- 
vidual the nobility of sentiment from the elegance of the gesture.” 

The German theory which associates Romanticism with tribal or national- 
istic trends has in general remained foreign to the French outlook, even in 
regard to Germany. Denis de Rougemont, however, in a recent essay on 
German Romanticism seems to follow a modified version of that theory which 


«Te Romantisme social, New York, p. 408. 
“Van Tieghem: Le Romantisme francais, Paris, 1944, pp. 107, 109. 
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derives fascism from a collective kind of ‘vulgar Romanticism.” Jacques Bar- 
zun merely extends the French view-point to Germany when he asserts in 
Romanticism and the modern ego that even in that country Romanticism had 
little to do with the rise of totalitarianism. 

The most original element presented by French studies on Romanticism 
since the war is perhaps the historical approach taken by some writers, their 
awareness of the dialectical process pointed out by Bergson, and the notion 
that in certain ways that movement formed a logical sequence to the classical 
outlook. Van Tieghem, for instance, defines Romanticism as 


a normal consequence of the aging of a civilization which passes from harsh- 
ness to sensibility; which having worked hard to conquer the rights of reason, 
allows those of the heart freedom to express themselves, and having under- 
gone all the disciplines which brought it out of chaos, accepts with delight 
the disorder of passion, perceives the harshness of the social order after see- 
ing only for a long time the danger of individualism, no longer wishes to be- 
lieve in a dogma which makes of evil the essential element in man, and, in 
the literary domain, takes pleasure in the gratuitous luxury of expression 
after it has made it the austere slave of thought” 


A somewhat similar view is held by Jacques de Lacretelle in ‘Romantisme,’ 
Formes et Couleurs, 1945: 


[Romanticism] appears when the spirit of a civilization is in the process of 
wearing out, when heroism is declining, when the forms of artistic expression 
are touched with sclerosis. The law of movement is the best explanation of 
Romanticism. At certain moments, it is, in matters of art, a vital necessity. 
Romanticism is a sickness, say its detractors; perhaps, but it is a sickness that 
saves... That eternal return of Romanticism, this cry of liberation which we 
hear by intervals is to-day integrated with the movement of ideas and belongs 
to the evolution of art. All the great innovators, all the precursors, consecrat- 
ed to-day, had a drop of romantic blood. The classical column stands on 
destructions which were due to the revolutionary instinct. The horses of 
Phidias are brothers of those of Delacroix. 


In the same way Picard declares that: 


In spite of the imprecations of its blasphemers, Romanticism has pursued its 
career. To wish to exclude it from our literature as anti-national is nonsense, 
to condemn it as the father of revolutions is to prove that one understands 
nothing in the profound causes of those great and terrible social movements, 
to accuse it of immorality is to calumniate it.” 


Van Tieghem stresses the notion of progress even more emphatically: 


Our romantic poets are not only more touching, more moved than their pre- 
decessors; they are better poets, of a more finished art. [Romantic] prose is 


“Denis de Rougemont: Les Personnes du drame, New York, 1945. 
WOp. cit., p. 7. 
“Op. cit., p. 4. 
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not merely an instrument, it is by itself an art object, supple, colored, shaded, 
rich in overtones. That incontestable progress of the notion of art was the 
most considerable contribution of literary Romanticism. It does not consti- 
tute a revolution, but a perfecting and at the same time an enrichment.” 


Finally, Roland de Renéville in ‘L’Inspiration romantique,’ Formes et Cou- 
leurs, 1945, sums up the scholarly researches of the last twenty years and 
concludes: 


If the richness of romantic inspiration still sparkles under our eyes and al- 
ways projects new lights, it is because its core is made up of all the torments 
which are the basic facts of the human condition. 

Romanticism has only liberated certain tendencies dyked in by the Ro- 
man and Catholic traditions by bringing back to life certain heresies of the 
neo-Platonic traditions. . . 


In their variety, all these conclusions tend to see in Romanticism the 
more or less unavoidable result of a long evolution. If, since 1940, recent 
works on Romanticism in general stress its ethical and social aspects, indi- 
vidual romanticists are still being studied in the light of their affinities with 
various mystical currents; M. Viatte’s latest work on Hugo treats of his rela- 
tions with the Illuminati, M. Lauvriere’s study of Vigny explains through 
‘intellectual ecstasy’ both the qualities and the faults of this poet. 

In conclusion: judgments on Romanticism in France for more than a 
century have always contained indirect references to contemporary trends. 
Variations in critical opinion have in the end followed these trends. Through 
these judgments, therefore, we can not only follow the fortunes of Romanticism 
in France but we can also detect what each period has revived or rejected of 
the romantic heritage. Moreover, throughout the changes in literary fashions 
and critical attitudes, we can perceive a constant effort tending to reject more 
and more the lyrical outpourings, the emotionalism, the unrestrained sensi- 
bility of Romanticism and the sensationalism of its inventions, to retain its 
transcendental postulate, its subjectivity, its fundamental individualism. 
Baudelaire, by using symbols to express lyrical states, marked the first step in 
that direction, the symbolists rejected individual lyricism still further by 
dropping one term of comparison in symbolist expression, Inter-War neo- 
Romanticism went further by placing itself on the plane of the semi-conscious 
states which extend between awakeness and the dream, thereby hiding the 
romantic ego under what Jacques Barzun calls the defense mechanisms of 
modern man. It is hard to say whether Romanticism has gained or lost in this 
double movement of advance and retreat. One might perhaps briefly state the 
position of modern criticism—and of modern literature as well—in regard to 
Romanticism, by saying that it has accepted its mystical element but rejected 
the ‘personal imperialism,’ the inflation of the ego, which might result from 
aesthetic mysticism. On the social plane, it has lately encouraged the liberal 


"Op. cit., p. 126. 
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socialism which is historically associated with Romanticism in France. One 
might possibly sum up the question still further by saying that at present it 
encourages on the social plane the romantic desire for expansion which it 
discourages on the individual plane. This is, of course, part of the dialectical 
process pointed out by Bergson. If, as is the theory of Henri Peyre, every 
form of Classicism is based on a former Romanticism, in the same way, the 
new Classicism to come might have absorbed some of the romantic elements 
compatible with modern social life. 

The romantic Hero is dead; romantic mysticism is still struggling to 
integrate itself within the framework of Society. 


OTFRID VON WEISSENBURG: BARBARISMUS 
ET SOLOECISMUS 


STUDIES IN THE MEDIEVAL THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
TRANSLATION 


Otto Springer 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


‘Denn die lateinischen buchstaben hin- 
dern aus der massen seer, gut deutsch 
zu reden.’ 

Luther 


I 


Hujus enim linguae proprietas nec numerum, nec genera me conservare 
sinebat. Interdum enim masculinum latinae linguae in hac feminino protuli, 
et cetera genera necessarie simili modo permiscui; numerum pluralem sin- 
gulari, singularem plurali variavi et tali modo in barbarismum et soloecis- 
mum sepius coactus incidi. (Ad Liutbertum, lines 94-99.) * 

{The nature, indeed, of this [Frankish] language permitted me to preserve 
neither the number nor the genders (of Latin). Thus I sometimes have 
rendered a masculine of the Latin language by a feminine in this [Frankish] 
and in like manner I have necessarily used the other genders promiscuously. 
I have varied a plural number with a singular and a singular with a plural 
and thus quite often have inevitably fallen into a barbarism and a solecism.] 


The passage quoted occurs in Otfrid’s von Weissenburg petition for 
episcopal approbation of his Liber evangeliorum, addressed to his diocesan 
Liutbert, archbishop of Mainz. This preface, which nas recently been made 
the subject of a very comprehensive study by F. P. Magoun, Jr.,’ is one of the 
most interesting but also most controversial mediaeval documents of its kind. 
In many instances Magoun has chosen discriminately from the various expla- 
nations already suggested, or has offered new and more plausible interpre- 
tations. However, as Magoun explicitly states’, there remain quite a few 


*Otfrids Evangelienbuch, hgg. und erklart von O. Erdmann, Halle, 1882, p. 7. 

*PMLA, LVIII (1943), 869-890, with a very full bibliography on pp. 889 f. With the excep- 
tion of a few minor modifications, the translation given in the text is Magoun’s. 

5Loc. cit., p. 871. 
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passages which require more detailed criticism and invite further investigation. 
To the latter, undoubtedly, belongs Otfrid’s reference to the ‘barbarisms and 
solecisms’ which he found inevitable in his German rendering of the life of 
Christ. 


II 

If, as Magoun indicates, the term ‘solecism’ (Latin soloecismus) , according 
to ancient and mediaeval theory of grammar, refers to grammatically faulty 
agreement in general, ‘solecism’ alone would suffice to cover Otfrid’s discrep- 
ancies of number as well as of gender, leaving nothing to the term ‘barbarism.’ 
Magoun, therefore, is inclined to interpret ‘barbarism’ as meaning ‘rude, 
unpolished language’ and to have it refer not to Otfrid’s preceding observa- 
tions on discrepancies of number and gender, but rather to the remarks 
which follow: 


Horum supra scriptorum omnium vitiorum exempla de hoc libro theo- 
tisce poneren, nisi inrisionem legentium devitarem; nam dum agrestis lin- 
guae inculta verba inseruntur latinitatis planitiae, cachinnum legentibus pre- 
bent. (Ad Liutbertum, lines 99-103.) 

[I might quote from this book examples in German of all these faults 
noted above, except that I desire to avoid the derision of readers; for, when 
the uncultivated words of a rustic language are planted in the smooth ground 
of Latin, they give readers an occasion for mocking laughter.*‘] 


To judge by the context, it does not seem plausible that ‘the unpolished 
words of a rustic language’ are referred to by the word ‘barbarism’ in the 
passage ‘et tali modo in barbarismum et soloecismum sepius coactus incidi.’ 
Otfrid expressly says et tali modo, a reference which definitely connects both 
‘barbarism’ and ‘solecism’ with the preceding, not with the following. As a 
matter of fact, if we were to separate the two words at all, so as to have 
‘barbarism’ refer to what follows and ‘solecism’ to what precedes, would 
Otfrid not be expected to mention them in reverse order? 

Even more serious, however, is the objection that in the subsequent 
paragraph Otfrid does not at all deal with the inevitable barbarisms into 
which he had actually fallen in his German rendering of the life of Christ. 
Instead, Otfrid proceeds to a new and very specific thought which does not 
concern the German work itself but only the Latin preface to it (Ad 
Liutbertum) . That is to say, Otfrid is thinking of the ridiculous impression 
which this preface might have made upon his readers, if he had ventured to 
mix elegant Latin with his crude Frankish tongue by quoting examples of 
the before-mentioned grammatical faults from the vernacular of his work. 
In other words, in this subsequent paragraph (lines 99-103) Otfrid does not 
speak of the grammatical faults of his German ‘translation’ which he ‘per- 
force’ could not avoid, but of the possible mixture in his preface of Latin 


‘Loc. cit., p. 886 (with some minor modifications) . 
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and German,—a mixture which he did avoid because he dreaded it just as 
much as did most of his mediaeval contemporaries and his predecessors in 
ancient times. We remember that Plautus, in his Captives (881 ff.) , has Hegio 
censure Ergasilus for swearing by the barbaric names of Italic towns.* Similarly 
Pliny, in the ‘Preface’ to his Natural history, found it necessary to remind 
his readers that in a book which deals with the nature of things, that is, with 
life itself, a spade has to be called a spade and things have to be named by 
their proper designations, whether they be ‘rustic’ or ‘foreign’ or even ‘bar- 
barous’.’ And Plutarch, in his De fortuna Romanorum X, 322, expresses his 
desire to leave out the Roman terminology altogether.’ 

The Church Fathers and other ecclesiastic writers repeatedly deplore 
the necessity of mixing in their translations and commentaries Latin and 
quotations from foreign, i. e., barbarous idioms. St. Jerome in his letter to 
Damasus, after engaging in the analysis of a Hebrew text, suddenly inter- 
rupts himself and despairs ‘because these details and the mystery of this kind 
of discussion cause annoyance to the reader because of the barbarous character 
of the language as well as of the letters. Gozbert in his treatise De miraculis 
St. Galli even avoids mentioning the names of the authorities of his chronicle, 
‘in order not to harm the dignity of the Latin style.” Even more striking and 
closer to Otfrid’s are the words with which Servatus Lupus in the Preface 
to his Vita S. Wigberti apologizes for having spoiled the smoothness (lenitas: 
Otfrid planitia) of Latin by quoting the names of people and places in the 
Germanic vernacular.” 

In the light of these and similar parallels, there is little doubt that what 
Otfrid expressed in lines 99-103 was exactly the same fear of the effect of a 
possible mixture of Latin and the Frankish vernacular in his Preface. He 
therefore avoided it. And it is equally certain, and for the same reason, that 
he was not referring to this paragraph with the term ‘barbarism’ in the 
preceding sentence: ‘et tali modo in barbarismum et soloecismum sepius 
coactus incidi.’ 


“Hegio: ‘Quid tu per barbaricas urbis iuras?’ Ergasilus: ‘Quia enim item asperae sunt ut 
tuom victum autumabas esse.” 


°Pliny, Nat. hist. (ed. L. Jahn, Leipsig, 1870), Praef. 13: ‘Rerum natura, hoc est vita, narra- 
tur, et haec sordidissima sui parte ut plurimarum rerum at rusticis vocabulis aut externis, 
immo barbaris etiam cum honoris praefatione ponendis,’ 

‘Plutarch, De fortuna Romanorum, ed. and translated by F. C. Babbitt, Cambridge and Lon- 
don, 1936, pp. 358f.: ‘However, I prefer to abandon the Latin nomenclature, and shall en- 
deavor to enumerate in Greek the different functions of the shrines of Fortune.’ 


*Sed quoniam hae minutiae et istiusmodi disputafionis arcanum, propter barbariem linguae 
pariter ac literarum, legenti molestiam tribuunt.’ Magne, Patrol. lat. XXII, col. 378. 

*Si quidem nomina eorum qui scribendorum testes sunt vel fuerunt, propter sui barbariem 
ne Latini sermonis inficiant honorem, praetermittimus.’ Monumenta Germ., ed. Pertz, Il, 22. 


Td autem a periti benevolentia lectoris obtinuerim, ut sicubi Latini sermonis lenitas ho- 
minum locorumve nominibus Germanicae linguae vert\aculis asperatur, modice ferat, ac me- 
minerit non carmen me scribere, ubi poetica licentia n»nnumquam nomina mutilantur atque 
ad sonoritatem Romani diriguntur eloquii vel penitus immutantur, sed historiam, quae se 
obscurari colorum obliquitatibus renuit.’ Migne, Patrol. lat., CXIX, col. 681f. 
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“TI 

In fact, there is a fourth argument against separating the word ‘bar- 
barism’ from ‘solecism’ and against having it refer to the subsequent para- 
graph. For centuries the two terms had been used in inseparable conjunction, 
par nobile fratrum of ancient and mediaeval theory of grammar. It is not 
possible, nor it is necessary, within the scope of this paper, to trace this cele- 
brated couple of grammatical counterparts through its long and rather mo- 
notonous history, especially since several of the main chapters can be viewed 
at a glance in the excellent editions of the Latin grammarians by H. Keil.” 
What we do need is a brief survey of those quotations from Keil which are 
likely to shed some light on Otfrid’s use of the terms, and of a good many 
others which are not found in Keil and which for some reason have been 
strangely neglected in the vast critical literature on Otfrid’s Ad Liutbertum. 

To begin with, Quintilian (35-100 A.D.)” gives us a very full discrimin- 
ating explanation of the two terms: 


For the present I will define barbarism as an offense occurring in connection 
with single words... (I, 1, 6).“ It may perhaps seem absurd to say that a 
barbarism, which is an error in a single word, may be made, like a solecism, 
by errors in connection with number or gender. But take on the one hand 
scala [stairs] and scopa [which literally means a twig, but is used in the sense 
of a broom] and on the other hand hordea [barley] and mulsa [mead]: here 
we have substitution, omission and addition of letters, but the blemish con- 
sists in the former case merely in the use of singular for plural, in the latter 
of plural for singular. Those on the other hand who have used the word 
gladia are guilty of a mistake in gender. I merely mention these as instances: 
I do not wish anyone to think that I have added a fresh problem to a subject 
into which the obstinacy of pedants has already introduced confusion.“ All 
other faults in speaking are concerned with more words than one; among 
this class of faults is the solecism, although there have been controversies 
about this as well. For even those who acknowledge that it occurs in connect- 
ed speech, argue that, since it can be corrected by the alteration of one word, 
the fault lies in the word and not in the phrase or sentence. (I, 5, 34 ff.)* 


"Grammatici latini, ex recensione Keilii, vols. I-VII, and Suppl. (ed. by H. Hagen, Leipzig, 
1857-1880) . There is also a dissertation, written in Latin and dealing with one side of the 
problem, by Willy Otto Neumann, De barbarismo et metaplasmo quid Romani docuerint 
(KOnigsberg, 1917). 

2M. F. Quintilianus, Institutio oratoria, ed. by H. E. Butler, London, 1920. 

%Interim vitium, quod fit in singulis verbis, sit barbarismus . . .’ 

“‘Absurdum forsitan videatur dicere, barbarismum, quod est unius verbi vitium, fieri per 
aumeros aut genera sicut soloecismum: scala tamen et scopa contraque hordea et mulsa, licet 
litterarum mutationem, detractionem, adiectionem habent, non alio vitiosa sunt, quam quod 
pluralia singulariter et singularia pluraliter efferuntur; et gladia dixerunt, genere exciderunt. 
Sed hos quoque notare contentus sum, ne arti culpa quorundam pervicacium perplexae vi- 
dear et ipse quaestionem addidisse .. .’ 

Cetera vitia omnia ex pluribus vocibus sunt, quorum est soloecismus, quanquam circa hoc 
quoque disputatum est. Nam etiam qui complexu orationis accidere eum confitentur, quia 
tamen unius emendatione verbi corrigi possit, in verbo esse vitium non in sermone conten- 
MUS fs. s/o, 
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Three hundred years later, Aelius Donatus, through centuries to come 
the most influential and most popular grammarian of the mediaeval world, 
confirms these definitions of the two terms and, what may be of particular 
significance, likewise remarks on their frequent popular confusion: 


A barbarism is one faulty part of speech in ordinary language . . .“ A solecism 
is a fault of the parts of speech made against the rules of grammar. The dif- 
ference between solecism and barbarism is that a solecism implies construc- 
tions which are discrepant and inconsistent within themselves, while a bar- 
barism occurs in single words whether written or spoken . . .” 


And then follows the comment: ‘ . . . although many are in error who 
believe that a solecism may also occur in a single part of speech, e. g., if we 
say hanc referring to a man, or hunc referring to a woman.™ 

Evidently, as early as the days of Quintilian and Donatus, and, as we 
shall see, throughout the Middle Ages, the more popular school of thought 
found it difficult to adhere to a clear distinction between the two vitia. The 
reason, as pointed out by the grammatical ‘specialists,’ was that in many 
instances a solecism, too, apparently involved only one word and thus could 
be remedied by the change of only one word (if not one letter), such as 
hunc—feminam, instead of hanc—feminam. Of course, on closer scrutiny it 
should have been clear (as indeed it was to men like Quintilian and Donatus) 
that the faulty wu in hunc—feminam was due to a faulty syntactical relation, 
and therefore to a ‘context of [several] parts of speech’ (Donatus), whereas 
in the case of a barbarism the fault affected only one word without involving 
any other part of the sentence. 

In view of this confusion, which naturally increased as the sense for 
correct Latin and the knowledge of its grammatical categories decreased, 
there is small wonder that, as time went on, only the authors of grammatical 
treatises continued to hand down the correct definitions in stereotyped form 
from one generation to another, whereas other writers, or the same writers 
in other works, became increasingly vague in their use of the two terms. 
They failed to give a clear definition of each or to differentiate one from the 
other, and rather employed the two terms in close conjunction, perhaps in 
the sense of a hendiadys, to designate grammatical mistakes implying faulty 
grammatical agreement, especially of gender or number, and resulting, directly 
or indirectly, from the impact of a foreign (‘barbaric’) idiom. 


*“Barbarismus est una pars orationis vitiosa in communi sermone,’ Keil, op. cit., Leipzig, 
1864, IV, p. 392, lines 4ff. 


‘**Soloecismus est vitium in contextu partium orationis contra regulam artis grammaticae 
factum. Inter soloecismum et barbarismum hos interest, quod soloecismus discrepantes aut 
inconsequentes inter se dictiones habet, barbarismus autem in singulis verbis fit scriptis vel 
pronuntiatis .. ,” Keil, op. cit., p. 393, lines 5ff. ; 


| . quamquam multi errant qui putant etiam in una parte orationis fieri soloecismum, si 
aut demonstrantes virum hanc dicamus, aut feminam hunc .. .’ ibid. 
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Interesting in this connection is the explanation found in the so-called 
Commentum Bernense in Donati barbarismum, which we shall meet again 
in the work of Hrabanus (see below, p. 63): 


The term “barbarism” is derived from barbarous tribes; that is, at the time 
when the Romans were masters over the entire world, they had certain peo- 
ple from different parts come to Rome in order that they might learn Latin 
and thus might be able themselves to talk to the Romans and the Romans 
to them. However, since they were unable to reproduce the Latin language 
correctly, they began to corrupt it. That is why the Romans decided to call 
such speech “barbarism” ... The term “‘solecism” is derived from the Dalma- 
tian town of Sol which is now called Pompeiopolis. The inhabitants of this 
town used to go to Athens in order to learn the Greek language there while 
keeping up their own. However, they were unable to reproduce Greek cor- 
rectly and thus they corrupted both. That is why the scholars decided to call 
a mistake of that language “solecism.’” 


With little change, indeed often with identical phrasing, these definitions 
and explanations were passed on in the grammatical literature of the Middle 
Ages, not only to Hrabanus, the abbot of Fulda, and his pupil Otfrid von 
Weissenburg, to Notker and Ekkehard IV of St. Gall, but also to Alcuin, 
the teacher of Hrabanus, and to Aelfric, the great Anglo-Saxon schoolmaster 
and translator from Latin into Old English, as well as to the authors of the 
so-called 2nd, 3d, and 4th Grammatical treatises in the Scandinavian lands. 
I shall quote only a few more passages, especially from those authors with 
whom Otfrid may or must have been fairly familiar.” 

A century and a half after Donatus, Priscian (about 500 A.D.) rewords 
the old definitions in his Institutiones grammaticae: ‘Nam si incongrua sit 
[ratio contextus], soloecismum faciet, quasi elementis orationibus literarum 
vel syllabarum vel eis accidentium in singulis dictionibus facit barbarismum 
Cavile 6) = 

And another hundred years later, the great popularizer of all ancient 
lore, Isidore of Seville (570-636) , echoes in his Etymologiae: ‘Barbarismus est 
verbum corrupta littera vel sono enuntiatum [“floriet” pro “florebit”] (I, 32). 
‘Soloecismus est plurimorum verborum inter se inconveniens conpositio, sicut 
barbarismus unius verbi corruptio [“‘inter nobis” pro “inter nos’) (I, 33). 
‘Barbarismus est corruptio verbi unius. Soloecismus conpositio vitiosa verb- 


Barbarismus dicitur a barbaris gentibus; dum enim Romani totum orbem in sua ditione 
tenerent, quosdam de diversis partibus Romam venire fecerunt, ut ibi latinitatem discerent, 
quatinus ipsi cum Romanis et Romani cum illis loqui possent. Ili autem non recte Latinita- 
tem proferre valentes ceperunt eam corrumpere, unde placuit Romanis, ut illa lingua bar- 
barismus vocaretur . . . Soloecismus dicitur a Sole civitate Dalmatie, quae nunc Pompeiopolis 
dicitur, cuius habitatores Athenas perrexerunt, ut ibi Graecam linguam discerent et suam 
servarent, quam recte non yalentes proferre utram corruperunt. Unde placuit doctoribus, ut 
vicium illius linguae soloecismus vocaretur.’ Grammatici latini, Suppl., pp. cxivé. 

*Since the following passages:merely repeat, with minor modifications or in condensed form, 
the statements by Quintilian, Donatus, etc., the Latin original, instead of an English trans- 
lation, has been quoted in the text. 


2H. Keil, op. cit., III, 111. 
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orum’ (I, 34).” However, the Venerable Bede (672-735), in his treatise De 
orthographia,” fails to make any reference to this notorious pair of mediaeval 
grammatical theory, although in the grammatical introduction to his biblical 
commentary I happen to find the following, very general, mention of ‘bar- 
barism’ and ‘solecism’: ‘Grammatici tamen alia habent figurarum genera tali 
ordine: primo, orationis vitia, barbarismum, scilicet, et soloecismum.™ Alcuin 
(730-804), the teacher of Hrabanus Maurus, in his treatise De grammatica, 
gives definitions of the two terms which follow Donatus more closely than 
Isidore: ‘Barbarismus est una pars vitiose dicta . . . Soloecismus est oratio 
vitiose composita.”™ Hrabanus himself (784-856), who was to become the 
teacher of Otfrid—‘a Rhabano venerandae memoriae . . . educata parum mea 
parvitas est,’ as he puts it himself in his dd Liutbertum,—Hrabanus, who in 
many ways depended on Alcuin or on Isidore, does not speak at all of 
‘barbarism’ and ‘solecism’ in his treatise De grammatica,”™ so much to our 
surprise that C. Zwierzina, probably correctly, conjectured that the two 
grammatical terms would have been dealt with in the closing chapters which 
Hrabanus, however, for some reason left unwritten.” No doubt, they would 
have added little to what we already know from Donatus, Isidore, and others. 

As a matter of fact, in Donatus’ formulation par préférence, the gram- 
matical twins were soon to make their debut also in the vernacular versions 
of grammatical primers, outlines, and handbooks, as they began to come 
forth in Germany, England, and in the Scandinavian North. Notker of St. 
Gall (ca. 950-1022), in his De rhetorica arte, speaks of inpropria, antiquata, 
barbara, qualia Donatus dicit, adding as equivalents from his vernacular 
endirskiu, alde, fremediu.* His English contemporary, Aelfric (955-1025), 
gives a much fuller and more technical Anglo-Saxon rendering of the ancient 
definitions in his Grammatica, following, as he states himself in the preface, 
both Priscian and Donatus:™ 


Sum thera is BARBARISMUS, theet is anes wordes gewemmednyss [corrup- 
tion], gif hit byth miswriten oththe miscweden of tham rihtan crefte (XXI). 
Sum thera is SOLOCISMUS, thet is miscweden word on endebyrdnysse 
there re dinge af tham rihtan crefte. BARBARISMUS bith on anum worde, 
and SOLOCISMUS bith sum leas word on tham ferse. swa theah ne gebur- 
jath thas twegen dzlas to’ tham crefte, ac hi becumath of tham samleredum 
leaslice geclypode oththe awritene.” 


=Ed. W. M. Lindsay, Oxford, 1911, I. 

*H. Keil, op. cit., VII, 261-294. 

*“Migne, Patrol. lat., XC, col. 176, 

*Migne, Patrol. lat., CI, col. 858. 

*Migne, Patrol. lat., CXI, cols. 613-678. 

™C. Zwierzina, ZDA, XXXI (1887), 293. 

*Die Schriften Notkers, ed. P. Piper, I (Freiburg, 1882), 623-684. See also J. Kelle, ‘Die 
rhetorischen Kunstausdrticke in Notkers Werken,’ Abh. d. Miinch. Akad., XXI (1899) , 452. 
*a, The editors regret the necessity of resolving both the ‘eth’ and the ‘thorn’ in this passage 
as ‘th.’ 


*Aelfrics Grammatik und Glossar, hgg. von J. Zupitza, 1. Abt. Text und Varianten, Berlin, 
1880, p. 294. 
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Quite similarly read the 2nd, 3d, and 4th Grammatical treatises in Old Norse, 
all of them likewise and avowedly based on Donatus:” 


KENNINGAR DONAT. Barbarismus er kallathr einn lasta fullr lutr mals- 
greinar i althythligri rethu znn sa er i skalldskapth kallathr metaplasmus. 
(III, 11-Keil, IV, 392). Soloecismus er laustr i samanszttu mali ger imoti 
reglum rettra malsgraina, ok verthr soloecismus i tueim portum etha fleirum. 
Enn barbarismus verthr i zinni sogn saem fyr er ritat. (III, 12-Keil, IV, 
393.) 


Incidentally the grammarians, not content with a careful definition and 
differentiation of the two terms ‘barbarism’ and ‘solecism,’ made them mem- 
bers of a most complex hierarchy of grammatical nomenclature. Thus, on 
the one hand, barbarismus and soloecismus are in prose what their twin 
brothers, metaplasmus and figura, are in poetry. On the other hand, each of 
these four terms has its host of subdivisions. Thus, the vitium of barbarismus 
is subdivided into adiectio, detractio, etc., the vitium of soloecismus into 
grammatical inconsistencies of gender, of number, etc., while of their poetical 
counterparts metaplasmus is subdivided into sinaloepha, etc., and figura into 
homoeoteleuton, etc. I am selecting only those which may bear on our under- 
standing of Otfrid, ignoring, for the benefit of the reader, a dozen others in 
each subdivision. They all have been faithfully handed down in the gram- 
matical expositions of Quintilian, Donatus, Priscian, Isidore, Alcuin, Notker, 
Aelfric, and their Scandinavian colleagues. 

It is more important, however, for our judgment of Otfrid’s use of the 
two terms, to see in what manner and degree the grammatical theory has 
entered the less technical, non-grammatical writing of the time, to study the 
way in which contemporary authors were using the two terms in casual 
observations and remarks, as in prefaces to their works of a more general 
character. 

St. Augustine, who may be considered a contemporary of Donatus, though 
slightly younger, is a very striking example. As far as I can see, he uses the 
two expressions four times in conjunction; in a fifth instance he speaks of 
‘barbarism’ alone.” Thus, in his Enarratio in psalmum XXXVI, he defends 
the form fenerat against feneratur, although he realizes that the active form 
is considered a ‘barbarism’ by the grammarians.” (See below p. 70.) In the 
treatise De catechizandis rudibus, Ch. 9, St. Augustine speaks of ministers of 
the Church who ‘either fall into barbarisms and solecisms when calling upon 
the Almighty God, or who do not understand and badly punctuate words 


a. See footnote 283 supra. 

*V. Dahlerup, Islands grammatiske litteratur i middelalderen, Copenhagen, 1884, I, 61 and 
72 (Samfund til udgivelse af gammel nordisk litteratur, XII). See also A. Holtsmark, ‘En 
island&k scholasticus fra det 12. arhundred,’ Skrifter utgitt av det Norske Videnskapsakude?: 
i Oslo, Hist.-filos. Klasse, 1936, II, No. 3. , : 

“Since the following quotations are merely the fruit of some casual reading, the statement 
above lays no claim to completeness of any sort. 

"Migne, Patrol. lat., XXXVI, col. 386. 
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which they are pronouncing.’ In these two instances, the term ‘barbarism,’ 
or the combination of ‘barbarism and solecism’, seems to be used rather 
loosely and in a general way, referring to ungrammatical Latin as criticized 
by grammarians and other formalist ‘highbrows.’ However, in his De ordine 
(I, 4, 13) St. Augustine alludes to ‘solecisms and barbarisms of which poets 
are so fond; they would rather call them by different names schemata et meta- 
plasmos than avoid these obvious grammatical faults." Later on, in the same 
treatise (II, 17, 45), St. Augustine refers to ‘barbarisms’ and ‘solecisms’ as 
committed by himself, saying that ‘solecisms might be found in his own 
language by any painstaking educated reader, and that, incidentally, the 
great Cicero himself had not altogether avoided them; whereas barbarisms 
had become so usual that even the language of Rome itself, for that matter, 
might seem “barbaric.” ’* It is evident from these two quotations that St. 
Augustine was conscious of a difference between the two terms and that he 
knew of their counterparts in poetry, named schema (or figura) and meta- 
plasmus,—in other words, that he knew his Donatus, even if he did not enter 
more deeply into the arcana of grammatical terminology. A somewhat more 
discriminate use of the two terms seems to be evident also from a very inter- 
esting passage in St. Augustine’s Confessions (Book I, Ch. XVIII), to which 
we shall have to come back once more in the course of our discussion. In it, 
St. Augustine speaks of people who were censured for talking of their credit- 
able actions in ‘barbarisms’ and ‘solecisms,’ whereas others found themselves 
applauded when they told of their licentious acts at length and ornately in 
‘correct’ (integris: opposite of ‘barbarism’?) and ‘grammatically consistent’ 
(rite consequentibus: opposite of ‘solecism’?) words.” 

While it seems that St. Augustine, occasionally, would use the two terms 
in the specific meaning of the grammatical handbooks, though frequently in 
a more general way, it can be shown that in the course of centuries and with 
writers less discriminating than St. Augustine, the technical differentiation 
of the two terms is being lost more and more. 


ss". . vel cum barbarismis et soloecismis deum invocare vel eadem verba quae pronuntiant 


non intelligere perturbateque distinguere.’ Ed. and transl. by J. P. Christopher, pp. 42ff. 
(The Catholic University of America, Patristic Studies, Vol. VIII, Washington, 1926.) 


**. . . Soloecismos et barbarismos quos vocant, poetae adamaverunt; quae schemata et meta- 
plasmos mutabis appellare nominibus quam manifesta uitia fugere malunt.’ Ed. by Pius 
Knoll, Wien-Leipzig, 1922, pp. 154ff. 


%* . . . Soloecismos autem quos dicimus fortasse quisque doctus diligenter attendens in ora- 
tione mea reperiet; non enim defuit, qui mihi nonnulla huius modi vitia ipsum Ciceronem 
fecisse peritissime persuasisset. Barbarismorum autem genus nostris temporibus tale conper- 
tum est, ut et ipsa eius oratio barbara videatur, qua Roma servata est.’ Ibid., p. 178. 


se. , . homines, qui, aliqua facta sua non mala si cum barbarismo aut soloecismo enun- 
tiarent, reprehensi confundebantur; si autem libidines suas integris et rite consequentibus 
verbis copiose ornateque narrarent, laudati gloriabantur.’ Migne, Patrol. lat., XXXII, col. 673. 
The rendering of this passage by J. G. Pilkington (New York, 1927) leaves out integris and 
is too free to do justice to the technical meanings of the terms: ‘... but when they made a 
full and ornate oration, in well-chosen words . . .’ Not much better is E. B. Pusey (Oxford, 
1838) , who likewise leaves out integris: ‘... but when in rich and adorned and well-ordered 
discourse they related ...’ (p. 16). 
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Hardly a century later, and contemporary with the grammarian Priscian, 
we find Claudianus Mamertus, Bishop of Vienne (ca. 450 A.D.), using the 
two terms very broadly: ‘For, indeed, I see that the Roman tongue is a matter 
not only of neglect but of shame to the Romans, in so far as a certain “bar- 
baric” grammar is pushed ahead with the fist and spur of barbarisms and so- 
lecisms.’” 

Gregory of Tours (540-604) , in the prefatory letter to his Moralia, speaks 
of the ‘confusion of barbarisms,’ without referring to solecisms at all.* And 
Hrabanus, who as suggested above (p. 59) might have closed his grammatical 
treatise with the stereotyped technical definitions of the two terms, applies 
them very loosely in Book XVI of his concise ‘encyclopedia’ De Universo: ‘A 
mixture which, after the expansion of the [Roman] empire, simultaneously 
with manners and people invaded Rome, spoiling the integrity of speech 
through solecisms and barbarisms.” (See above, p. 59.) 

Finally, in Ekkehard IV, the chronicler of St. Gall (980-1060) , we find 
several references to the two terms. However, they are always used in conjunc- 
tion and in a rather broad sense.“ No doubt, with the exception, perhaps, 
of St. Augustine, mediaeval authors from the 5th to the 10th century in their 
casual remarks on language, grammar, or style, make little effort to define the 
two terms separately or to differentiate one from the other, but rather use 
them mechanically, as a set and stereotyped phrase. As such they denote 
ungrammatical usage caused by the general gradual disintegration of ‘Clas- 
sical’ Latin, whether it resulted from the impact of foreign idioms, or from the 
author’s own foreign descent, or from the author’s consideration for the aver- 
age reader who, after all, grew up with this sort of ‘ungrammatical’ Latin. 


IV 


With this well-documented lineage of the terms ‘barbarism’ and ‘sole- 
cism’ in mind, we now return to the crucial passage of Otfrid’s Ad Liutbertum, 
as we hope, with somewhat improved prospects of understanding, not only 
the actual reference of the two terms in Otfrid’s text, but also their broader 
implications concerning Otfrid’s theory and practice of translation. If it is 
impossible, as argued in Section II and as confirmed by the evidence presented 
in Section III, to divorce the two terms from each other and have them refer 
separately, one to the following paragraph and another to the preceding, 
what then did Otfrid mean by the words: ‘et tali modo in barbarismum et 
soloecismum sepius coactus incidi’? 


2Video enim os Romanum non modo neglegentiae, sed pudori esse Romanis, grammaticam 


uti quandam barbaram barbarismi et solecismi pugno et calce propelli . . .’ Opera, ed. A. 
Engelbrecht, Wien, 1885, p. 204. 
*‘Barbarismi confusionem .. .’ Migne, Patrol. lat. LXXV, col. 516. 


8Mista, quae post imperium latius promotum simul cum moribus et hominibus in Roma- 
nam civitatetn irrupit, integritatem verbi per soloecismos et barbarismos corrumpens.’ Migne, 


Patrol. lat., CXT, col. 436, 
“—. Diimmler, ‘Ekkehrt IV von St. Gallen,’ ZDA, XIV (1869), 1-73. See below, page Wek 
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If we venture, for a moment, to reconstruct approximately the train of 
thought which led Otfrid through his grammatical observations up to the 
remark on barbarism and solecism, we find that he, as is natural for a 
mediaeval no less than for a modern discussion of grammatical features, starts 
with vowels and consonants. However, the observation that ‘contrary to the 
usage of Latin’ his Frankish vernacular often uses k and z, ‘which the gram- 
marians say are among the superfluous letters,’ leads him to remark on another 
point in which his Frankish ‘likewise’ (quoque) tolerates in a large measure 
the use of a feature not approved for standard Classical Latin, i.e., sinalipha, 
the elision of ‘letters’ by metrical license, which is counted among the ‘meta- 
plasms’ in poetry,—a term which then side-tracks Otfrid further to point out 
that his frequent toleration of a poetical figure such as a metaplasm should 
not cause his readers to expect a metrical overexactness (metrica subtilitas) 
of his work, except for its regular feature (schema) of end rhyme (homoeo- 
teleuton) . 

This digression, incidentally, has led Otfrid to speak of two poetical traits 
of his work, synaloepha and homoeoteleuton, the former belonging to the 
group of poetical licenses termed ‘metaplasms,’ the latter to another called 
‘schemata.’ These two features, metaplasmus and schema (or figura) are the 
counterparts, in poetry, of what is termed barbarismus and soloecismus in 
prose, as was pointed out in Section III above. 

At the end of his digression, Otfrid, somewhat abruptly, must return once 
more to the discussion of ‘letters,’ introducing his remark with a vaguely con- 
necting ‘Hic, which has no word of reference in the immediately preceding 
paragraph. Having finished his discussion of letters, orthographia, that is, or- 
thography and phonology in the modern sense, Otfrid tacks on (etiam) the 
note on non-cancelling multiple negation in Frankish, and then concludes his 
grammatical discussion with a reference to morphology, i.e., to number and 
case, with regard to which Latin and Frankish differ so much that he has 
found any consistent rendering impossible and ‘has, inevitably, quite often 
fallen into a barbarism and a solecism.’ 

In view of this arrangement of his grammatical observations, which is 
quite understandable, psychologically, but which after the first few paragraphs 
deviates markedly from the stereotyped conventional outline of all ancient and 
mediaeval handbooks of grammar, it is not very probable, I believe, that Ot- 
frid wrote his Ad Liutbertum with Donatus’ Ars maior or Priscian’s Institu- 
tiones or a particular volume of Migne at his elbow, as Jellinek and some 
other critics seem prone to assume. Such an assumption is further obviated by 
Otfrid’s use of schema, where most of the grammarians speak of figura," and 
his use of figura in connection with metaplasmus (metaplasmi figura) , where 
it has no place at all. Moreover, Otfrid’s terminology in detail resists any at- 
tempt to pin him down more specifically to one particular book out of the 
vast grammatical literature: he may have one striking feature in common with 
Consentius (‘in barbarismum aut soloecismum .. incidi: in barbarismi nomen 
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incidat,’ Keil V, 393, line 14), but then there are others which he happens to 
share with Bede (consimilem verborum terminationem: similis terminatio,’ 
Keil VII, 382), or with Alcuin (‘metrica subtilitate constricta: metricae sub- 
tilitatis esse, Migne CI, col. 856B ‘in illa metrorum subtilitate,’ Migne, CI, 
857D) , or with Donatus (‘mihi videtur ascribi: huic item digammon adscribi 
solet,’ Keil IV, 367) , etc. 

Instead, we should rather assume that in writing his Ad Liutbertum, Ot- 
frid had the usual outline of ancient and mediaeval grammatical textbooks 
fairly well in mind, allowing himself to digress as suggested by the discussion 
of his particular points, and using little more than half a dozen of the tech- 
nical terms, such as metaplasmus, figura, sinalipha, schema, homoeoteleuton, 
barbarismus, and soloecismus, not all of these in the strict technical sense of 
the grammarians and not all of them in the proper places. As already pointed 
out, this is true of figura and schema, but to some extent also of barbarismus 
and soloecismus. As a matter of fact, in the light of all this, it is hardly sur- 
prising that the two terms which for centuries had tended to merge into a ste- 
reotyped phrase should have been used by Otfrid in just that way, i.e., the two 
terms together designating somewhat loosely ‘grammatical inconsistencies,’ or 
even more broadly, ‘ungrammatical usage,’ resulting from the impact, direct 
or indirect, of a foreign idiom, and that Otfrid’s ‘barbarismum et soloecis- 
mum’ accordingly both and together refer back to the discrepancies in gender 
and number mentioned in the preceding paragraph. Otherwise, as indicated 
above, the connecting words ‘et tali modo’ would make no sense: 


The nature, indeed, of this [Frankish] language permitted me to preserve 
neither the number nor the genders [of Latin]. Thus I sometimes have ren- 
dered a masculine of the Latin language by a feminine in this [Frankish] and 
in like manner I have perforce mixed other genders. I have varied a plural 
number with a singular and a singular with a plural and thus quite often 
have inevitably fallen into a barbarism and a solecism. 


Vv 


If our explanation of the specific reference of the two terms within the 
crucial passage of Otfrid’s Ad Liutbertum is correct, we are ready to attack 
the other problem, i.e., the broader implications of this passage for Otfrid’s 
theory and practice of translation on the whole. Must we understand Otfrid’s 
statement to imply that the rendering of a Latin feminine noun such as arbor 
by the masculine ther boum, or of the Latin singular in carcerem by the plural 
in banton in his Frankish vernacular,” that is, discrepancies of gender and 
number between two languages, were placed, by Otfrid, on the same plane 
with discrepancies of gender and number within one and same language, such 
as hunc — feminam, or multi mihi homines iniuriam fecit? Is it possible to 


“$1, Augustine in the passage quoted above (p. 62 and note 34) also substituted schema for 
ura. 

fee Otfrid IV 26, 49: ‘Then gruanan boum’—‘viride lignum’ (Beda in Luc. col. 437), and IV 

22, 14: ‘lag er thar in banton—missus in carcerem’ (Luke 23, 19). 
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assume that just as the ancient and mediaeval grammarians branded the in- 
cidental grammatical inconsistencies within one and same language as vitia, 
Otfrid considered the structural discrepancies in gender and number between 
two different languages as vitia, that is, as barbarisms and solecisms, for which 
he had to apologize to his learned superior, the diocesan Liutbert, archbishop 
of Mainz? 

If so, Otfrid’s is indeed a most peculiar theory of translation, from our 
modern point of view. In fact, many of his learned critics have been so be- 
wildered by the implications of this passage that they simply refused to take 
Otfrid literally and, instead, resorted to all sorts of ingenious subterfuges. 
Thus, Professor M. H. Jellinek, who has contributed so much to the inter- 
pretation of Otfrid’s Ad Liutbertum, suggests that Otfrid might have thought 
of words borrowed from Latin and used with a different gender or number in 
Old High German. However, Jellinek can muster only nine loanwords which 
deviate in gender from the Latin originals, and only one which differs in num- 
ber.“ Moreover, only a small percentage of these few words occur more than 
once in Otfrid’s work, and rarely in such a way that their gender or number is 
clearly indicated by an article or attributive adjective, or a verb.* In several 
cases, it may even be doubtful whether Otfrid was at all conscious of the Latin 
prototype of the Old High German loan. But aside from all these specific ob- 
jections, Otfrid would hardly have complained of the particular nature of his 
vernacular (‘hujus enim linguae proprietas nec numerum nec genera me con- 
servare sinebat’) nor would he have expressed himself as he did, if he had 
actually thought only of these few scattered examples of words borrowed from 
Latin! Obviously Jellinek overlooked the important fact that Otfrid in this as 
well as in the preceding paragraph, which deals with multiple negation in 
German as compared with Latin, is quarreling with basic differences between 
Latin and his Frankish vernacular. 

Indeed, Jellinek himself seems to have had little faith in his own sugges- 
tion, since he refers, as an alternative, to Erdmann’s explanation. The latter 
expressed himself very briefly on this point, in the notes to his edition of Ot- 
frid’s Evangelienbuch (Halle, 1882, p. 330, note 96), ‘masculinum . . . protuli: 
ich habe ein Masculinum der lateinischen Sprache durch ein Femininum vor- 
gebracht (widergegeben) .’ In note 97, Erdmann assumes that Otfrid’s remark 
‘numerum .. . variavi’ refers to the discrepancy in the number of nouns in 
Latin as compared with his vernacular Frankish rendering. As an illustration, 
Erdmann quotes ‘dies festus’: ‘thio hohun giziti’ (IV, 8, 1), which, he contin- 


“Fr hat wohl an Lehnworter gedacht, die das lateinische Genus Anderten; vel. porzih, altari, 
euangelio, briaf, zinseri, palinza, fers, paradis(i), kruzi. Wegen der Vertauschung der Numeri 
vgl. organa.’ M. H. Jellinek, ‘Otfrids grammatische und metrische Bemerkungen,’ in Konrad 
Zwierzina zum 29. Marz 1924, Graz-Wien-Leipzig, 1924, p. 9. 

“Cf. the collection of the material under each word in the Otfrid glossary by J. Kelle. 
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ues, like the previously mentioned discrepancy [of gender] is designated by 
Otfrid as barbarism and solecism.* — 

But in an afterthought, Erdmann suggests as another possible explana- 
tion ‘the frequent change of number in German itself,’ referring to Book II, 
$50 ff. of his Untersuchungen iiber die Syntax der Sprache Otfrids (Halle, 
1876) .° However, this second suggestion, to which Erdmann himself does not 
seem to attach too much weight, would cover discrepancies of number only, 
not those of gender. Moreover, the total of such inconsistencies of number 
within Otfrid’s German text is so small that it would hardly have called for 
his explicit apology to the Archbishop; he may not even have been conscious 
of the few lapses of this kind which it took all the hunting instinct of modern 
philologists to track down; in fact, Otfrid’s rendering of the life of Christ into 
German has always been extolled for the striking lack of such grammatical in- 
congruities (within the German constructions) , in contrast to many other con- 
temporary Old German translations from Latin (see below). But above all, 
this suggestion by Erdmann, like Jellinek’s explanation, ignores the main 
point in Otfrid’s reasoning, viz., the reference to the very nature of his Frank- 
ish vernacular which forced him ‘to vary a plural number with a singular and 
a singular with a plural,’ as he puts it. Hardly would anyone refer in such 
terms to incongruities of number within the construction of German sen- 
tences! 

Indeed, there is no alternative: by the ‘barbarisms’ and ‘solecisms,’ into 
which he perforce has fallen quite often, Otfrid meant the deviations in gen- 
der and number of the Latin original as compared with his Frankish transla- 
tion, differences between two languages, interlingual discrepancies, if we may 
say so, which he labeled with the same terms that had traditionally been ap- 
plied to tautolingual discrepancies, that is, to grammatical inconsistencies or 
incongruities within one and the same language. Such is the force of habit and 
the power of ancient tradition concerning terms or concepts as popular as 
‘barbarism’ and ‘solocism.’ Otfrid therefore warns the more discriminating 
among his readers who might be able to compare his vernacular rendering 
with the Latin original, such as the learned Archbishop of Mainz (excellen- 
tissimae prudentiae) , of these discrepancies, for he is well aware of the fact 
that most of his predecessors and competitors in the art of translating from 
Latin had striven much harder to be literal, trying to preserve even genders 
and numbers and cases, wherever possible, and often against the nature of 
their vernacular. The Old High German interlinear translations of the Bene- 
dictine rule, the Weissenburg catechism, the Ambrosian hymns, the Psalms, 
the East Franconian rendering of Tatian are all illustrations of the initial 


variavi’ geht wohl auf die Abweichung des Numerus bei Widergabe der 


46 
mumerum .. .- Ys z pegs : 
., die wie das Vorhererwahnte als Barbarismus und Solécismus be- 


lateinischen Worte . . 
zeichnet wird .. . ‘ 
“* sonst konnte man auch an den haufigen Wechsel des Numerus im Deutschen selbst 


denken, vgl. Syntax IT, § 50ff.’ 
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literalness of mediaeval German translations in theory and in practice. As is 
well known, a decisive step toward emancipation from the original was marked 
by the so-called Monsee-fragments (in their rendering of the Gospel according 
to St. Matthew), until the determined attempts at free renderings were made 
in the Low German Heliand and in Otfrid’s South Rhine Frankish Life of 
Christ. 


VI 
Otfrid’s appreciation of ‘the nature of his vernacular’ (‘hujus enim lin- 
guae proprietas’) and his insistence on following ‘everyday usage’ (‘... usum 


... cotidianum’) and ‘customary speech’ (‘ut morum se locutio praebuit’) are 
also not without a parallel among writers and translators of and before his 
day. In fact, Otfrid’s attitude reminds us of the words with which St. Jerome, 
500 years before him, had once defended his translations against the notion of 
literalness and against a school of verbatim translation as extreme as that of 
Aquila, the Jewish proselyte who first translated the Old Testament into 
Greek (about 130 A.D.) . Especially well-known is St. Jerome’s criticism of the 
latter as found in his Epistle to Pammachius (LVI, 11), in which he accuses 
Aquila of ‘trying to render not only words but even the etymologies of words, 
and of interpreting syllables as well as letters." Incidentally, the most anxious- 
ly guarded principles of Aquila, according to Rahlfs, were (1) that the gender 
of Hebrew words was consistently preserved by having a Greek feminine cor- 
respond to a Hebrew feminine, and a Greek masculine or neuter correspond 
to a Hebrew masculine (in the absence of Hebrew neuters), and (2) that the 
longer Hebrew word was rendered by the longer word in Greek!“ According 
to a recent article by N. Leibowitz,” the tradition of such an absurd literalness 
of translation as established in practice by Aquila and in theory by Aquila’s 
master, the Rabbi Akiba, prevailed in the Jewish-German Bible translations 
as late as the 15th and 16th centuries. 

It was in contrast to this and similar theories and practices of verbatim 
translations that St. Jerome advocated a certain necessary freedom of transla- 
ting, that is, a certain deviation which should be allowed with regard to the 
rendering of words, as long as the meaning did not suffer. Characteristic in 
this connection is his remark in a letter to Pope Theophilus (Epist. CXIV) : 
‘.. . And I wanted to come up to Greek eloquence with the poverty of the 
Latin language. However, I did not, as the eloquent translators do, render 


“* .. . qui non solum verba, sed etymologias quoque verborum transferre conatus est .. . et 


syllabas interpretatur et literas.’ Migne, Patrol. latina, XXII, cols. 577£. Cf. also J. Reider, 
Prolegomena to a greek-hebrew and hebrew-greek index to Aquila, Philadelphia, 1916, pp: 
16ff., and F. Field, Origenis hexaplorum quae supersunt, Prolegomena, pp. xxi-xxiv. 

“Cf. Septuaginta, ed. A. Rahlfs, Prolegomena, pp. 9ff., anil Reitrdége z. Geschichte d. dt. 
Sprache u. Literatur, LV (1931), 386f. 

“Die Ubersetzungstechnik der jiidisch-deutschen Bibelubersetzungen des XV. und XVI. 
Jahrhunderts, dargestellt an den Psalmen,’ Beitrége, LV (1931), 377-463. Cf. also W. Staerk 
und A. Leitzmann, Die jiidisch-deutschen Bibeliibersetzungen von den Anfingen bis zum 
Ausgang des 18. Jahrhunderts, Frankfurt, 1923. 
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word by word . . . [I only saw to it] that nothing might be lost with regard to 
the meaning, even though something might be lost with regard to words.” 
Another evidence of St. Jerome’s struggle against the traditional verbatim 
translation is his interesting comment on the rendering of metaphors: ‘If any 
metaphor is transferred literally from one language into another, in a certain 
sense the meaning and the flower of speech is suffocated." However, there is 
a much more elaborate passage, in St. Jerome’s Interpretatio Chronicae 
Eusebit, which affords us the most intimate and revealing insight into the 
troubles as they used to beset a translator during the early Middle Ages, in- 
deed, as they have beset translators at all times: 


For it is difficult, in following the lines in a foreign language, not to deviate 
somewhere; it is a trying task, if things have been well put in a foreign lan- 
guage, to retain the same beauty in a translation. Something is expressed by 
a particular meaning of a word, but I do not have one of my own to render 
it; and while I seek to round out the sentence, I cover only little ground with 
the longest detours. What makes it worse, are the circumlocutions of hyper- 
bata [transgressions of words], the differences of the uses of cases, the varieties 
of figures [of speech]; after all, the very fact that a language has its own and, 
if I may say so, vernacular character. If I translate verbatim, it sounds ab- 
surd; if I by necessity make any changes in order or style, I shall appear to 
have abandoned the rdéle of translator.” 


In this passage, St. Jerome comes closest to Otfrid, not only because of his gen- 
eral inclination to favor a somewhat freer translation rather than an absurdly 
sounding literalness, but also in regard to certain details, such as St. Jerome’s 
phrase ‘ob necessitatem,’ which corresponds to Otfrid’s ‘coactus,’ and others. 
However, although he is worrying about such minutiae as ‘dissimilitudines 
casuum,’ etc., the great Church Father of the 4th century does not speak of bar- 
barisms and solecisms or apply them in Otfrid’s peculiar sense. 

We have to turn to St. Augustine, Gregory the Great, Ekkehard IV, in 
order to find the two terms themselves, and to find them used in a sense which 
is now of particular interest to us, namely of designating certain faults of un- 
grammatical Latin which by these authors are expressly preferred to the gram- 
matical flawlessness and stylish urbanity of some purist ‘highbrows.’ 


“St. Hieronymi Epist, CXIV Ad Theophilum Papam: ‘. . . et facundiam graecam latinae 
linguae volui paupertate pensare. Neque vero ut diserti interpretes faciunt, verbum 
verbo reddidi; ... ut nihil desit ex sensibus, cum aliquid desit ex verbis.’ Migne, Patrol. lat., 


XXII, col. 935. 
"Commentar. in Epist. ad Ephes. Lib. II, Cap. IV: ‘Omnis metaphora, si de alia in aliam lin- 


guam transferatur ad verbum, quibusdam quasi sensibus, orationis sensus et germina suffocan- 
tur.’ Migne, Patrol. lat., XXVI, col. 536. 

'Difficile est enim, alienas lineas insequentem non alicubi excidere; arduum, ut quae in 
aliena lingua bene dicta sunt, eundem decorem in translatione conservent. Significatum est 
aliquid unius verbi proprietate, non habeo meum quod id efferam; et dum quaero implere 
sententiam, longo ambitu vix brevia spatia consumo, Accedunt hyperbatorum anfractus, dis- 
similitudines casuum, varietates figurarum; ipsum postremo suum, et, ut ita dicam, verna- 
culum linguae genus. Si ad verbum interpretor, absurde resonat; si ob necessitatem aliquid 
in ordine, vel sermone mutavero, ab interpretis videbor officio recessise.’ Migne, Patrol. lat., 


XXVII, cols. 11ff. 
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Thus, St. Augustine in a very spirited passage, Enarratio in psalmum 
XXXVI, argues that he would rather be guilty of such grammatical offenses as 
barbarisms but be understood, than follow the strict rules of purist grammar 
and have his readers, as he puts it with a pun, ‘deserted’ in all his ‘diserti- 
tudo’ (‘eloquence’).* A similar passage in his Confessions (Book I, Ch. 
XVIII) , already cited in full, expresses a sharp protest against the wrong em- 
phasis on correct (grammatical) form, which tempted some people into ap- 
plauding something, no matter how licentious, as long as it was presented in 
grammatically correct language, and into scoffing at anything that was pre- 
sented ungrammatically, with ‘barbarisms’ and ‘solecisms,’ regardless of how 
decent and worth while the matter might be.* In the pedagogical fervor of 
his treatise De catechizandis rudibus, St. Augustine goes so far as to declare 
that Our Lord listens only to the voice of the heart and cares little whether his 
servants are praying to him with ‘barbarisms and solecisms,’ or without: 


And from this, too, it follows that they ought to prefer to hear true rather 
than eloquent discourses, just as they ought to prefer to have wise friends 
rather than handsome friends. Let them be assured, too, that there is no 
voice to reach the ears of God except the emotion of the heart; thus they will 
not smile contemptuously if they happen to observe that some ministers of 
the Church fall into barbarisms and solecisms when calling upon Almighty 
God, or do not understand and badly punctuate words which they are pro- 
nouncing.® 


Even more outspoken than St. Augustine is Gregory the Great in the 
pretatory letter to his Moralia, which has already been referred to above.” 
In unmistakable terms, St. Augustine professes that he would rather fall into 
‘barbarisms’ and similar grammatical faults than have God’s word constrained 
by the rules of Donatus: 


Therefore I have disdained to adhere to the very style of speech which the 
schools of formal teaching recommend. As the tenor even of this letter sug- 
gests, I am not shunning the shock of a metacism, I am not eschewing the 
confusion of a barbarism, indeed, I am scorning to preserve the positions and 
changes and cases of prepositions, because I consider it thoroughly unworthy 


Tota die miseretur, et feneratur. Feneratur quidem latine dicitur, et qui dat mutuum, et 
qui accipit: planius hoc autem dicitur, si dicamus fenerat. Quid ad nos grammatici velint? 
Melius in barbarismo nostro vos intelligitis, quam in nostra disertitudine vos deserti eritis.’ 
Migne, Patrol. lat., XXXVI, col. 386. 


“Cf. page 62 and note 18 above. 

“Ex quo fit ita malle debeant veriores quam disertiores audire sermones, sicut malle debent 
prudentiores quam formosiores habere amicos. Noverint etiam non esse vocem ad aures dei 
nisi animi affectum; ita enim non irridebunt, si aliquos antistites et ministros ecclesiae forte 
animadverterint vel cum barbarismis et solecismis deum invocare, vel eadem verba quae 
pronuntiant non intelligere perturbateque distinguere.’ Ed. and transl. by J. P, Christopher, 
pp. 42ff. (The Catholic University of America, Patristic Studies, Vol. VIII, Washington, 1926.) 
"°Cf. page 63 and note 38 above. 


& 
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that I should subjugate the words of the Divine Oracle to the rules of Do- 
natus.” 


Strangely enough, in the vast literature on Otfrid and his Ad Liutbertum 
little notice has been taken of the striking parallels contained in the prefaces 
with which Aelfric, more than a century after Otfrid, pleased to introduce 
his various translations of Latin works into the Anglo-Saxon vernacular. Two 
points, in particular, are stressed again and again, viz., Aelfric does not, be- 
cause he cannot, attempt a word for word translation but rather contents 
himself with a congenial rendering of the meaning (cf. St. Jerome), and, 
secondly, Aelfric, too, is not trying for urbanity of style or rhetorical flourishes 
but rather for the everyday form of his vernacular which will appeal to the 
ordinary reader of his translations. 


We have been unable in this translation always to translate word for word. 
However, as far as the meaning is concerned, we have taken care conscien- 
tiously to render everything as we found it in the Holy Scriptures, in simple 
and clear style, for the benefit of the hearers.® 


Or, even more specifically, in his Latin preface to the Catholic homilies II: 


. . . to translate the following book, not with loquacious verbosity or rare 
phrases, but in the simple and clear words of the language of this people, in 
the desire to be of greater use to our audience by simple style rather than to 
be praised for the artistry of composition which our simplicity has never 
learned, anyway.” 


Some of the most interesting comments on the traditional literalness of 
translation and, in particular, on the ‘Christian’ toleration of ‘barbarisms’ and 
‘solecisms,’ are found in the writings of Aelfric’s contemporary, Ekkehard IV 


*Unde et ipsam loquendi artem, quam magisteria disciplinae exterioris insinuant, servare 
despexi. Nam sicut hujus quoque epistolae tenor enuntiat, non metacismi collisionem fugio, 
non barbarismi confusionem devito, situs motusque et praepositionum casus servare contem- 
no, quia indignum vehementer existimo ut verba coelestis oraculi restringam sub regulis 
Donati,’ Moralium Libri, Epistola, c. V (Migne, Patrol. lat., LX XV, col. 516) . 

5Non potuimus in ista translatione semper verbum ex verbo transferre, sed tamen sensum 
ex sensu, sicut invenimus in sancta scriptura, diligenter curavimus vertere simplici et aperta 
locutione quatinus proficiat audientibus.’ Latin Preface to the Lives of saints, as reprinted in 
C. L. White, Aelfric, Boston, New York, London, 1898, p. 173. Similarly, in his preface to the 
Pastoral letter for Archbishop Wulfstan: ‘Non tamen semper ordinem sequentem, nec ver- 
bum ex verbo, sed sensum ex sensu proferentes, quibus speramus nos quibusdam prodesse ad 
correctionem, quamvis sciamus aliis minime placuisse ...’ Ibid., p. 181. 

so | | interpretare, non garrula verbositate, aut ignotis sermonibus, sed puris et apertis verbis 
linguae hujus gentis, cupientes plus prodesse auditoribus simplici locutione quam laudari 
artificiosi sermonis compositione, quam nequaquam didicit nostra simplicitas.’ ([bid., p. 168) . 
Similarly Aelfric expresses himself in the Latin preface to the Catholic homilies, I: ‘. . . 
transtulimus hunc codicem ex libris Latinorum, scilicet Sancte Scripture in nostram con- 
suetam sermocinationem, ob aedificationem simplicium, qui hanc norunt tantum modo lo- 
cutionem, sive legendo sive audiendo; ideoque nec obscura posuimus verba, sed simplicem 
Anglicam, quo facilius possit ad cor pervenire legentium vel audientium, ad utilitatem ani- 
marum suarum, quia alia lingua nesciunt erudiri, quam in qua nati sunt. Nec ubique 
transtulimus verbum ex verbo, sed sensum ex sensu...’ (Ibid., p. 165. 
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of St. Gall (980-1060), a pupil of Notker’s. His statements on this problem 
may be well worth a special’ study, which, however, would go beyond the 
scope of the present paper. Suffice it to quote from Ekkehard’s ‘Christian’ 
refutation of the ‘heathen’ art of grammar: 


nec cupit artificem, sed simplicitate loquacem, 
grammatice vocis reprobans uis rectiloquacis 
non soloecismos damnat, non barbarismos.” 


[He does not want the artificial writer but the one eloquent in his simplicity. 
Disapproving as he does of the virtues of the correct phrasing of grammar, 
he is not condemning solecisms, nor barbarisms.] 


In notes on this particular section of his Liber Benedictionum, Ekkehard IV 
refers the reader to St. Augustine who was known for preferring the simple 
language of the fishermen from Bethsaida to ‘urbanitatis lepor et facundia 
forensis,’ since ‘the oracles of the [Christian] faith scorn the rules of Donatus, 
according to St. Gregory.’“ (See above page and note 57). Later on, he 
mentions Boetius, who was anxious not to be guilty of too literal a translation, 
and ‘who, having thus sinned in his rendering of Aristotle, expiated his sins 
through his commentary on the Greek philosopher.’ 

In the light of these parallels from St. Jerome, Gregory the Great, Aelfric, 
and Ekkehard IV, Otfrid’s reference to the ‘barbarisms and solecisms’ of his 
own work is just one more admission, on the part of an early Christian trans- 
lator, that it is better to deviate wherever necessary from the Latin original 
and thus to fall into what may be termed vitia, according to the rules of 
heathen grammarians, than to sanctify the doubtful ideal of verbatim trans- 
lation and, in doing so, do violence to the structure and idiom of the vernacu- 
lar in its natural everyday form. 


VII 
To what extent, then, did Otfrid indulge in ‘barbarisms and solecisms,’ 
that is to say, in which way did he deviate in matters of gender and number 
from his Latin original? As Magoun suggested, only a comparison of Otfrid’s 
Evangelienbuch with such pedantically literal translations from Latin into a 
German vernacular as the interlinear renderings of the Benedictine rule, the 
Weissenburg catechism, the Ambrosian hymns, the Psalms, or the East Fran- 


Confutatio grammatice, lines 113-115. Cf. E. Diimmler, ‘Ekkehard IV. von St. Gallen,’ ZDA, 
XIV (1869) , 67. 


““Nota Augustinum simplicitatem locutionis de Bethsaida piscatorum malle, quam urbanitatis 


leporem et facundiam forensem, cum oraculi fidei repudient regulas Donati, Gregorio teste.” 
(ZDA, XIV (1869) , 66 note) . 

‘Ut Boetius ait: “ne fidi interpretis culpam incurram. Qui fidus interpres erat Aristotilis, 
quam culpam emendat in commentis suis.” (Ibid., p, 67 note) . 
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conian translation of Tatian, will show the progress made by Otfrid toward 
a freer and more idiomatic kind of translation.” 

Of course, with regard to grammatical gender the structural differences 
between Latin and German are such that even the most literal of the inter- 
linear translators could not avoid rendering a Latin masculine by a German 
feminine, etc., although they do show a tendency, occasionally, when there is a 
choice between two or three ‘synonyms,’ to give preference to the word whose 
gender agrees with that of the Latin word to be translated. Thus the OHG 
neuter obaz may have occasionally been chosen for the translation of Latin 
pomum, whereas Latin fructus (masc.) , even when there is no difference in 
meaning, is rendered by the OHG masculine wahsmo." The Latin feminine 
abundantia in the well-known passage ‘Ex abundantia enim cordis os loquitur.’ 
(Mt. 12, 34), is rendered by the OHG feminine ginuhtsami in the East Fran- 
conian Tatian: ‘Fon ginuhtsami thes herzen sprihhit thie mund’ (62, 10), 
whereas the Monsee fragments venture boldly upon this rendering: ‘fona 
ganuhtsamemo muote sprihhit munth,’ a ‘barbarism and solecism,’ to be sure, 
in its deviation from the Latin original, but at the same time and for the 
very same reason, much closer to the nature of the German vernacular, ‘hujus 
linguae proprietas,’ as Otfrid put it, half a century later.* In fact, this trans- 
lation anticipated Luther’s famous ‘Wes das hertz vol ist, des gehet der mund 
uber,’ famous also because Luther himself chose this translation as a model 
by which to illustrate, as St. Jerome before him, the difference between 
absurdly literal and congenially free translation: 


Als wenn Christus spricht: ‘Ex abundantia cordis os loquitur.. Wenn ich den 
Eseln sol folgen, die werden mir die buchstaben furlegen und also dolmetz- 
schen: ‘Auss dem uberflus des hertzen redet der mund.’ Sage mir, Ist das 
Deutsch geredt? Welcher deutscher verstehet solchs? Was ist ‘uberflus des 
hertzen’ fur ein ding? Das kan kein deutscher sagen, Er wolt denn sagen, es 
sey, das einer allzu ein gros hertz habe oder zu vil hertzes habe, wie wol das 
auch noch nicht recht ist, denn ‘uberflus des hertzen’ ist kein deutsch, so 
wenig, als das deutsch ist: Uberflus des hauses, uberflus des kacheloffens, 
uberflus der banck, sondern also redet die mutter ym haus und der gemeine 
man: ‘Wes das hertz vol ist, des gehet der mund uber,’ das heist gut deutsch 
geredt, des ich mich geflissen und leider nicht all wege erreicht noch troffen 


PMLA, LVIII (1943) , 886, and MLN, LVIII (1943), 360, especially note 8. Elsewhere in his 
Ad Liutbertum, Otfrid himself expressly criticizes the distortion of the structure of German 
(deformitatem) , alluding, perhaps, to the interlinear translations, in which hardly a word is 
correct (‘vitium generat per singula verba’), while he defends discrepancies between Latin 
and German, which, although he terms them ‘barbarisms and solecisms,’ he considers in- 
evitable (‘coactus’) if the translator is’ to do justice to his vernacular.—For technical reasons, 
diacritical marks have been omitted in the following quotations from Old German texts. 
*3F{owever, since the choice of a particular word in each individual case is due, above all, to 
differences in meaning, in region (tradition of the monastery), in time, or to personal pre- 
dilection, no general or reliable conclusions concerning the observation of the Latin gender 
may be drawn from isolated instances, without a more thorough and comprehensive investi- 
gation of this problem. ‘ 

“Jt would be interesting to see how Otfrid might have translated this passage; unfortunately, 
chs. 12-13 of Matthew were used very little in his Evangelienbuch. 
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habe, Denn die lateinischen buchstaben hindern aus der massen seer, gut 
deutsch zu reden.® 


Even so famous a mediaeval translater as Notker of St. Gall shows that 
he is influenced by the gender of Latin words in his choice of the German. 
For he renders the Latin masculine fumus ‘smoke’ by the German masculine 
der rouh, whereas he translates the Latin neuter incensum ‘incense’ by the 
German das rouh, with neuter gender! “ 

Turning to Otfrid, we find the most interesting, though not very frequent 
deviation in matters of gender illustrated by the following passage: ‘Non 
omnis qui dicit mihi: domine, domine! intrabit in regno ccelorum, sed qui 
facit voluntatem patris mei qui in Ccelis est, ipse, intrabit in regno celorum’ 
(Mt. 7, 21). In the Latin text the word omnis, although referring here to both 
men and women, is followed by the masculine qui, according to the rule of 
Latin grammar that in the case of conflicting genders the masculine prevails. 
In contrast to Latin, German, as well as all Germanic languages, uses the 
neuter gender when the reference is to both masculine and feminine: ‘Frih 
iibt sich, was ein Meister werden will.’ Or, even better known: ‘Alles ein- 
steigen!’ In accordance with genuine German usage, therefore, Otfrid renders 
the passage as follows: ‘In himil al ni gengit,/ (joh iz got ni hengit,/ iz uuirdit 
noh giuueizit) /, thaz mih druhtin heizit.’ (II 23, 19f.). The OHG Tatian, on 
the other hand, does not go beyond a literal, and therefore un-German trans- 
Jation: ‘Nalles iogiuuelih thie (nom. masc. sing.) mir quidit: truhtin, truhtin! 
ni gat in himilo rihhi, ouh ther the tuot mines fater uuillon ther in himile ist, 
her gat in himilo rihhi’ (Tatian 42, 1). 

Similarly, in the sentence ‘Hic est filius meus dilectus.’ (Mt. 3, 17), Latin 
has the masculine form hic, according to the Latin rules governing the agree- 
ment of gender, whereas German, as, again, all Germanic languages, uses the 
introductory pronoun in the neuter gender, no matter whether a masculine or 
a feminine or a neuter follows. Consequently, Otfrid renders the passage by 
‘Thiz (nom.,neuter) ist min sun diurer’ (I 25, 17), comparable to Luther’s 
‘Dies ist mein lieber Sohn .. .’ ‘The OHG translator of Tatian in this instance 
has “Thu bist min liobo sun,’ (14, 5), rendering the Latin “Tu es filius meus 
dilectus,’ while another translator, perhaps, elsewhere has taken over literally 
the masculine form of the pronoun in Latin: ‘ist theser iuer sun’ (Tatian 132, 
11), corresponding to ‘his est filjus vester’ (John 9, 19).” To be sure, the 
Tatian translator, too, like Otfrid, and in the same chapter, once renders 
Latin hic in this sort of construction more freely by thiz ‘ist thiz ther thie 
thar saz inti betolata?’ (Tatian 132, 5), and ‘ist thiz ther betalari in war, ther 


“Luthers Werke, hgg. von A. E. Berger, Leipzig, n. d., III, 176. 

“Cf. J. Kelle, Untersuchungen zur Uberlieferung, Ubersetzung, Grammatik der Psalmen Not- 
kers, Berlin, 1889, p. 101. 

"The latter passage appears as ‘ist thiz kind iuer’ in Otfrid III 20, 82. 
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hiar saz blinter ubar jar’ (Otfrid III 20, 31) translating Latin ‘hic est qui 
sedebat et mendicabat?’ (John 9, 8) .” 

As indicated before, the discrepancies in grammatical gender between 
Latin and German are so frequent that even the interlinear translations, with 
very few exceptions, had to deviate, and that Otfrid only occasionally could 
go beyond them in that he deviated even more and thus committed even more 
‘barbarisms and solecisms’ than they, for the benefit of an idiomatically Ger- 
man translation. 

However, with regard to grammatical number, it may be said that all 
earlier translators strove to render, with only rare exceptions, a Latin singular 
by a singular, and a Latin plural by a plural in their vernacular, whereas 
Otfrid in hundreds of cases consciously deviates, replacing a Latin singular 
by a plural in German, and vice versa, in accordance with ‘the nature of this 
language,’ as represented in ‘everyday usage’ and ‘customary speech.’ Since 
so far only casual observations have been made on this point,” we shall at- 
tempt in the following to compare Otfrid’s work not only with the probable 
Latin original, but also with Tatian and the Monsee fragments (as far as they 
are extant) , concerning the treatment of grammatical number. This compari- 
son will show what a decisive and conscious step toward free, idiomatic ren- 
dering from Latin into a vernacular was made by Otfrid’s work, a milestone 
in the development of theory and practice of mediaeval translation. 

To begin with passages in which Otfrid replaces a Latin plural by a 
singular in German: 

A very striking example of discrepancy in number between Latin and 
German is Otfrid’s translation of the fifth petition in the Lord’s Prayer: ‘Et 
dimitte nobis debita nostra’ (Mt. 6, 12). With a keen sense for the difference 
in meaning between the singular and plural of the German word ‘Schuld,’ 
OHG sculd, plural sculdi, Otfrid ventures to translate the Latin plural form 
debita by the German singular sculd: ‘sculd bilaz uns allen’ (II 21, 35), where 
the Tatian translator, a generation before him, strictly adhered to the plural 
of the Latin source: ‘furlaz uns unsara sculdi’ (34, 6), as did the so-called 
Freising Paternoster and that of Weissenburg: ‘enti flaz uns unsro sculdi — 
endi farlaz uns sculdhi unsero.’ In fact, the Heliand poet also has plural: ‘enti 
alat us .. . managoro menskuldio,’ like all more recent translators, including 
Martin Luther: ‘Und vergib uns unsere Schulden.’ To be sure, the Latin 
plural debita (Greek opheilemata) may have had a particular meaning, in 


It is true that the last two quotations from Otfrid’s Evangelienbuch contain grammatical 
incongruities (thiz—sun; thiz—betalari) within the German constructions that might be 
termed ‘solecisms,’ without any reference to the Latin original. However, as pointed out above 
(page 67 f.), it is not the incongruities within the German constructions but the discrepan- 
cies between the Latin original and his vernacular rendering which Otfrid has in mind with 
his remark on ‘barbarisms and solecisms.’ 

Cf. C. Soeteman, Untersuchungen zur Ubersetzungstechnik Otfrid von Weissenburgs, Diss., 
Groningen, 1939. Soeteman offers some material. However, in the absence of any comparison 
with other OHG translations, he fails to reach any conclusions. 
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contrast to the more usual peccata (Greek hamartiai) ; it may have expressed 
the religious conception of man’s a priori indebtedness to God, and not the 
general idea of man’s individual feeling of ‘guilt’ resulting from the number 
of sins committed in the coursé of his past.” Be that as it may, for the theo- 
logically untrained of today as well as of a thousand years ago, the fifth peti- 
tion of the Lord’s Prayer does appeal to a person’s consciousness of his ‘guilt,’ 
covering the sum total of the sins or ‘trespasses’ of his past. A striking parallel 
and a confirmation, as it were, of Otfrid is the modern Catholic poet and 
author, Reinhold Schneider, who in his popular interpretation of the Lord’s 
Prayer translates, as a matter of course: ‘Und vergib uns unsere Schuld wie 
auch wir vergeben unsern Schuldigern.™ 

Similarly, the OHG word giscrib (with its prefix gi-) is used collectively 
in the singular to translate the Latin plural scripturae: ‘Quomodo ergo im- 
plebuntur scripture’ (Mt. 26, 54)—‘joh thaz giscrib irfulle’ (Otfrid IV 17, 
22)—‘Uuio uuerdent gifultiu thiu giscrip’ (Tatzan 185, 5). 

Another collective singular with the prefix gi-, OHG gibirgi, reinforced 
by allaz, takes the place of the Latin plural form omnia montana in: ‘super 
omnia montana’ (Lk. 1, 65) —‘allaz thaz gibirgi’ (Otfrid I 9, 35) —‘ubar allu 
gibirgu’ (Tatian 4, 13) .” 

A third collective with the prefix gi- is OHG githigini in Otfrid’s render- 
ing of Latin ‘omnes angeli’ (Mt. 25, 31)—‘al sin githigini’ (Otfrid V 20, 7)- 
‘alle engila’ (Tatian 152, 1). 

There are other collective nouns in Old High German which Otfrid 
employs to translate Latin plurals, to be sure, occasionally under the pressure 
of rhyme: ‘et tunc plangent se omnes tribus terrae’ (Mt. 24, 29) —‘Sih uweinot 
thanne thuruh thia quist/ al, thaz hiar in erdu ist; /thuruh thio selbun 
grunni/al thiz uuoroltkunni!’ (Otfrid IV 7, 37)"—‘inti thanne vvuofit [!] sih 
allu erdcunnu’ (Tatian 145, 19) —‘wuoffent elliu zrda folc’ (Monsee) —“Than 
thorrot thiu thiod thurh that gethwing mikil’ (Heliand 4317). Or, ‘docete 
omnes gentes’ (Mt. 28, 19) —‘gizellet uuoroltthiote/ al, theih iu gebiete’ (Ot- 
frid V 16, 22) —‘leret alle thiota’ (Tatian 242, 2) —‘leret allo deota’ (Monsee) . 
Or, ‘et erunt pestilentiae et fames [et terre motus] per loca’ (Mt. 24, 7~ 
‘yrwehsit jamarlichaz thing/ ubar thesan uuoroltring/ in hungere int in suhti,/ 


"Cf. W. C. Allen, A critical and exegetical commentary on the Gospel according to St. Mat- 
thew, New York, 1907, pp. 59ff. E. Klostermann, Das Matthdusevangelium 2. Aufl. (Hand- 
buch z. Neuen Testament, IV), Tiibingen, 1927, pp. 58ff. G. Kittel, Theologisches Wérter- 
buch zum Neuen Testament, Stuttgart, 1933, I, 268ff.—Cf. the difference of the English trans- 
lations: “And forgive us our debts as we forgive our debtors’ (King James Version) , as con- 


trasted to ‘And forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those who trespass against us’ (Book 
of Common Prayer) . 


™Das Vaterunser Colmar, n.d., p. 46ff. 

“Reversely, the singular form mons in the Latin text is twice rendered by the plural of berg 
in Otfrid’s translation: ‘in montem excelsum’ (Mt. 4, 9) —‘hohe berga’ (Otfrid II 4, 81) —‘in 
hohan berg’ (Tatian 15, 5); and similarly ‘patres nostri in monte hoc adoraverunt’ (John 4, 
20) —Unsere altfordoron/thie betotun hiar in bergon’ (Otfrid II 14, 57). Obviously, in both 
cases Otfrid’s variation in number was due to the rhyme. 

*Otfrid continues, however, with a plural verb: ‘so sehent se.’ 
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in uuenegeru fluhti’ (Otfrid IV 7, 11f.) —‘inti sint thanne suhti inti hungara 
[inti erdbibunga] thurah steti’ (Tatian 145, 5)—‘Wirdid wol so mikil obar 
thesa werold alla,/ mansterbono mest thero the gio an thesaru middilgard / 
smulti thurh suhti’ (Heliand 4327ff.). 

Here belong, of course, all those words which in Old High German never 
or very rarely are used in plural, such as menigi (fem.), filu (neuter), substi- 
tuted by Otfrid for Latin populi, turbae, multi, etc. A very instructive case is 
the following: ‘De turba autem multi crediderunt in eum’ (John 7, 31) —‘Filu 
thero liuto/ giloubta in druhtinan tho’ (Otfrid III 16, 69f.)—‘Fon theru 
menigi manage giloubdun in inan’ (Tatian 104, 9). While Tatian sticks to 
the Latin original, word for word, indeed, even gender for gender and number 
for number (turba:menigi fem. sing.; multi:manage masc. plur.), Otfrid 
ventures upon a wholesale ‘barbarism and solecism’ by using a neuter singular 
(filu) , instead of a masculine plural (multi), and a neuter (?) plural (liuto) , 
instead of a feminine singular (turba), a deviation from Latin which makes 
his German rendering, ‘filu thero liuto,’ much more idiomatic than Tatian’s 
latinizing, ‘fon theru menigi manage . . .’ (=‘de turba multi. . .’). 

There are some other instances in which even the so-called interlinear 
versions were bound to deviate from the Latin in matters of grammatical 
number, as in rendering Latin plurals like sanguines (bluot), escae or cibi 
(muos) , capillt (fahs), a dextris (zi zeswe), in somnis (in troume), etc.: ‘Ex 
sanguinibus’ (John I, 13) —‘fon bluate’ (Otfrid II 2, 29) —’fon bluote’ (Tatian 
13,6). ‘Ut cibos emerent’ (John 4, 8)—‘in koufe in muas tho holetun’ (Otfrid 
II 14, 11) —‘thaz sie muos couftin’ (Tatian 87, 2). ‘Capillis suis’ (John 11, 2)- 
‘thaz ira fahs’ (Otfrid III 23, 11)—‘mit ira fahsu’ (Tatian 135, 1). In another 
passage, however, the Latin plural capillis suis (abl. plur.) is only by Otfrid 
rendered with an OHG singular fahs, to be followed by the plural locon, 
whereas Tatian goes all out in imitating the Latin plural by using only the 
plural of OHG loc: ‘et extersit capillis suis’ (John 12, 3) —‘so siu thaz salbon 
tho biuuarb,/ mit iru fahse sie gisuarb/ thie selben fuazi frono,/ mit locon iro 
scono’ (Otfrid IV 2, 18)—‘into suarb mit ira locon’ (Tatian 138, 1). ‘... et 
statuet oves quidam a dextris suis ’ (Mt. 25, 33) —‘zi zesue’ (Otfrid V 20, 60) - 
‘inti sezzit thiu scaf fon sineru zesavyvun’ (Tatian 152, 2). ‘In somnis’ (Mt. 1, 
20) —‘in droume’ (Otfrid I 8, 20)—‘in troume’ (Tatian 5, 8), etc. 

Nouns which in Latin are pluralia tantum, such as tenebrae, divitiae, are 
rendered with singular forms by Otfrid, whereas the interlear translations 
waver between a literal plural and a free collective singular: ‘Et lux in tenebris 
[fem. plur.] lucet et tenebrae eam non comprehenderunt’ (John 1, 5)—‘in 
finsteremo [neuter sing.] iz scinit’ (Otfrid II 1, 47) —‘Inti thaz lioht in finstar- 
nessin [neuter plu.] liuhta inti finitarnessi thaz ni bigriffun’ (Tatian 1, 4). 

There are a great many other ways, less noticeable, in which Otfrid de- 
viates concerning grammatical number from his Latin source, by substituting 
a generic singular for a Latin plural. There are, above all, the neuter plural 
forms of pronouns, such as haec, ea, quae, omnia, etc., so characateristic of 
Latin, whose rendering into German might well-nigh serve as the standard 
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by which to measure the gradual emancipation of mediaeval German trans- 
lators from the interlinear type of translation. Tatian, with few exceptions, 
still translates the Latin plural pronouns by German plurals; the Monsee 
fragments, which excel the Tatian translation in many respects, have often 
been lauded for their independence in this particular point. Otfrid, finally, 
disregards the Latin usage almost completely: ‘Haec enim omnia gentes in- 
quirunt. Scit enim pater vester quia his omnibus indigetis’ (Mt. 6, 32)—. . . 
thaz andaraz allaz’ (Otfrid II 22, 30)—“Thisu allu [neuter plural] suohhent 
thiota. Uueiz iuuer fater thaz is thes alles [neuter sing.!] bithurfut’ (Tatian 
38, 6). And even more characteristic is the following illustration: *.. . et nunc 
super haec omnia tertia dies est hodie quod haec facta sunt’ (Lk. 24, 21)- 
‘Thiu thing, uuir hiar nu sagetun/ joh thir ouh hiar gizelitun,/ uuizist thu 
thaz ana uuan,/ nust thritto dag, theiz ist gidan’ (Otfrid V 9, 37f.) —‘inti nu 
ubar thisiu alliu thritto tag ist hiutu thaz thisiu gitan sint’ (Tatian 225, 3). 

Most striking, however, is the difference between Otfrid and an inter- 
linear translation such as Tatian brought out by the rendering of a Latin 
construction with an ablativus comparationis, which forced Otfrid to deviate 
radically in both number and case, to fall once more into a wholesale ‘bar- 
barism and solecism,’ if he wanted to observe what he terms ‘hujus linguae 
proprietas,’ ‘the true nature of his Frankish tongue’: ‘Pater meus quod dedit 
mihi majus omnibus est’ (John 10, 29)—‘Thes fater min mir gionsta,/ 
theist alles guates furista’ (Otfrid III 22, 29) —‘Min fater daz er mir gab, thaz 
ist mera allen’ (Tatian 134, 5), (Cf. Otfrid II 12, 49; IV 19, 13; V 7, 43; V 9, 
46). In other cases, the conversion of a Latin plural into an Old High Ger- 
man singular is effected by the use of iagilih, mannilih, wuibilih ‘every one’ 
(Otfrid IT 2,°9; IT 87°32;°I1 23,25; IV 13,9; 1V_ 26,35), or: by so werrse (so) 
‘whoever’ (Otfrid II 19, 16; III 9, 11;V 11,11), and, especially interesting, by the 
word man, whose gradual development from the meaning of ‘vir,’ ‘homo,’ 
(‘homines’) to that of the indefinite singular pronoun ‘quisquam’ may be 
traced within Otfrid’s work, cf: I 21, 16; II 23, 13; III 4, 8; III 14, 33; IV 3, 
TE; V 7,599; -20,590: 

Much less frequent is the change of a singular in the Latin text to a 
plural form in Otfrid’s translation. A typical example is the passage referred 
to by Erdmann (see page 66 above): ‘appropinquabat dies festus’ (Lk. 22, 
1) —‘nahtun sih zi noti thio hohun giziti’ (Otfrid IV 8, 1) (Tatian, in order to 
retain the Latin singular, uses the rare singular form OHG itmali tag 153, 5 
and passim). For similar passages, see Otfrid I 16, 15; II 14, 62; III 22, 25; 
IV 8, 13; IV 15, 31; V 10, 31; V 17, 4.* The Latin phrase in carcerem is ren- 
dered, by Otfrid, by the Old High German plural in banton, while the Tatian 


“The reverse is true in the following two references to time: ‘venient dies’ (Lk. 23, 29) — 


fie. thiu zit’ (Otfrid IV 26, 35)—‘coment taga’ (Tatian 201, 3, and similarly Otfrid V 
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translator in his effort to be literal takes over the Latin word in this passage: 
“qui erat propter seditionem quandam factam in civitate missus in carcerem 
(vinctus in carcere)’ (Lk. 23, 19)—‘bi thero dato anton/ so lag er thar in 
banton’ (Otfrid IV 22, 14)-—‘ther uuas thuruh gistriti uuelihaz gitanaz in 
burgi . . . gibuntan in karkere’ (Tatian 199, 8). 

Interesting is also the rendering of the phrase per prophetam, so frequent 
in the New Testament when reference is made to the Old. Again, the Tatian 
translators adhere to the singular number of the Latin source, whereas Otfrid 
changes to the plural, in a way that reminds the reader of well-known phrases 
of vernacular German and Germanic poetry, such as in the Lay of. Hildebrand 
‘dat sagetun mi usere liuti/ alte anti frote dea erhina warun . . .: Sic enim 
scriptum est per prophetam’ (Mt. 2, 5)—‘mit uuorton, then er thie altun/ 
forasagon zaltun’ (Otfrid I 17, 38)—‘So ist giscriban thuruh then uuizzagon’ 
(Tatian 8, 3). 

A generic singular in Latin is rendered by the plural in Old High Ger- 
man: ‘non relinquetur hic lapis super lapidem qui non destruatur’ (Mt. 24, 
2)—‘thie steina uuerdent noh zi thiu,/ thaz si sint so unthrate,/ hiar liggent al 
zisate’ (Otfrid IV 7, 3)—’ni uuirdit forlazan hier stein oba steine, thiede ni si 
ziuuorpfan’ (Tatian 144, 2). Similarly :‘numquid lapidem porrigit ei’ (Mt. 
7, 9)—‘thaz thu mo steina bietes’ (Otfrid II 22, 32)—‘ia ni gibit her imo stein’ 
(Tatian 40, 6). 

One more very well-known passage of Otfrid’s Life of Christ seems to be- 
long here. However, on closer scrutiny, it is in a class by itself. It is the fourth 
petition of the Lord’s Prayer: ‘Panem nostrum cotidianum da nobis hodie’ 
(Mt. 6, 11), which Otfrid translates as follows: “hia dagalichun zuhti 
{fem. plural]/ gib hiut uns mit ginuhti’ (II 21, 33), in contrast to Tatian 34, 
6: ‘unsar brot tagalihhaz gib uns hiutu,’ and the Paternoster of Weissenburg: 
‘Broot unseraz emezzigaz gib uns hiutu’ and of Freising: ‘Pilipi unsraz emiz- 
zigaz kip uns eogauuanna.’ However, Otfrid’s surprising plural form zuwhti, 
with which he renders Latin panem, was not so much his own stylistic choice, 
for the sake of ‘hujus linguae proprietas,’ as it was the residue of his teacher’s 
Hrabanus’ commentation: ‘panis cotidianus aut pro his omnibus dictus est, 
quae hujus vitae necessitatem sustenant .. . aut pro spiritali cibo . . .; prae- 
cepta scilicet divina, quae quotidie oportet meditari et operari.”* 


Vill 
To sum up the main points of our discussion: It seems as if in the con- 
troversial passage of Otfrid’s Ad Liutbertum ‘. ..and thus quite often have in- 


evitably fallen into a barbarism and a solecism,’ the term ‘solecism’ alone 
would cover the two types of grammatical faults previously mentioned by Ot- 
frid, viz., his ‘variation of gender and number’ (I) . In spite of that, it is utterly 


™Cf. Otfrids Evangelienbuch, hgg. und erklart von O. Erdmann, Halle, 1882, p. 115 and note 
on p. 408: zuhti: das zur Erhaltung des Lebens Notige. 
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implausible to separate the term ‘barbarism’ from ‘solecism,’ and have the 
former refer to the subsequent paragraph. The expression ‘and thus’ (‘et tali 
modo’) , which connects the phrase ‘barbarism and solecism’ with the preced- 
ing, not with the following, would then make no sense, as far as the term 
‘barbarism’ is concerned. Furthermore, we would expect Otfrid to mention 
‘solecism’ in the first place, if it alone were to refer to the preceding, and 
‘barbarism’ in the second place, if it were to refer to the following paragraph. 
Moreover, the subsequent paragraph does not at all deal with the barbarisms 
into which Otfrid had actually and perforce fallen in the course of his Ger- 
man ‘translation,’ but rather with the possible ridicule which Otfrid feared 
if he had ventured to mix the Latin text of his preface with German illustra- 
tions of his grammatical faults taken from his work (II). And finally, there 
is overwhelming evidence that the two terms through centuries had been 
used in closest conjunction, not only in the grammatical literature where they 
functioned as grammatical counterparts, but also, and even more so, in general 
works and by non-technical writers who found it so difficult to discriminate 
between the two that they tended to couple them in the manner of a hen- 
diadys (III). 

If it is therefore impossible, in the crucial passage of Otfrid’s Ad Liut- 
bertum, to separate the two terms, they must in conjunction refer to the pre- 
viously mentioned grammatical vitia, to the fact that, as Otfrid puts it him- 
self, ‘Sometimes, indeed, I have rendered a masculine of the Latin language 
by a feminine in this (Frankish) and in like manner I have perforce mixed 
other genders. I have varied a plural number with a singular and a singular 
with a plural...’ (IV). But what, in more definite terms, did Otfrid have 
in mind by this ‘varying of numbers and genders’? Not, as was suggested, 
tentatively, by Jellinek, the relatively few Latin loanwords which in Otfrid’s 
German vernacular happened to appear with a gender or number different 
from Latin—there were too few of them to worry about, nor would Otfrid have 
referred to these few and rather specific discrepancies in the manner in which 
he did. For the very same reasons, it it is impossible to assume with Erdmann 
that Otfrid referred to the grammatical incongruities in gender and number 
within the German sentences of his ‘translation,’—again, these are not nearly 
numerous enough to make Otfrid so painfully aware of them, nor would he 
refer to them as faults which could not be avoided because of the basic differ- 
ences between Latin and his vernacular. Indeed, there is no other solution 
but the explanation that by ‘barbarism and solecism’ Otfrid did mean the 
deviations in gender and number of his Frankish rendering as compared with 
the Latin orginial (V). 

While the theory of translation implied in this statement of Otfrid’s is very 
strange from a modern point of view, it then needed defending in the light of 
the traditional literalness of mediaeval translating before and during Otirid’s 
own time. Anybody who ventured, like Otfrid, to ignore this tradition to any 
marked degree felt obliged, like Otfrid, to apologize for the freedom of his 
rendering, whether it was inspired by the translator’s sense for the structural 
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peculiarity of his vernacular or by his endeavor to appeal to a broader audi- 
ence through the use of popular language rather than the rhetorical elegance 
of the classical, ‘heathen’ tradition (VI). 

Of course, in translating from Latin into the German vernacular, deviat- 
ing with regard to grammatical gender was often enough unavoidable and 
therefore so frequent, not only in Otfrid, but also in the most literal of the 
interlinear translators that only very meticulous investigations and elaborate 
statistics might indicate a certain tendency, on the part of interlinear trans- 
lators, to pay attention also to the gender of words in the original, a tendency 
much less noticeable, if at all, in Otfrid’s work. On the other hand, concern- 
ing grammatical number, a comparison of Otfrid with Tatian, the Monsee 
fragments, Heliand, and other Old German translations, is highly instructive 
in that it reveals the amazingly frequent deviations, in number, of Otfrid from 
his Latin source and the ensuing superiority of his rendering, from the view- 
point of popular and genuinely German usage and style (VII). 

In this way, a study of Otfrid’s self-styled ‘barbarisms and solecisms’ turns 
out to be a contribution to a more intimate and more objective understanding 
of this Old German poet, who because of amateurish and ideological general- 
izations or a haphazard comparison with the Heliand poet has all too often 
been censured for his alleged surrender of Old German poetry to the style of 
Latin and to the spirit of the Church. In reality, the problem is much more 
complex. Perhaps, it has been shown by the present study of one particular 
aspect of Otfrid’s work how much conscious and unconscious progress was 
made by the poet toward a freer and, from the point of view of his vernacular 
language and literature, more congenial attitude in the theory and practice 
of mediaeval translation, just as it may be emphasized that Otfrid’s conception 
of Christ and his teaching was no thoughtless and irresponsible adoption of 
a ‘foreign’ doctrine, but a self-conscious and warmhearted synthesis of heathen- 
dom and Christianity, of the Germanic and the ancient world,—on the whole 
much closer to that of the Heliand and the Anglo Saxon poets than superficial 
or biased literary historians would have us believe. 


PRESENT STATUS OF STUDIES IN SAINTS’ LIVES 
IN OLD FRENCH VERSE 


Willis H. Bowen 
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Now that the first volume of the critical bibliography of French litera- 
ture has appeared, it would seem well for us to examine the work that has 
been done in the different branches of medieval French literature. By reap- 
praising it we may aid future students, informing them not only of what has 
been accomplished but also of what remains to be done. It is the purpose of 
this paper to show the present status of studies in the field of lives of the saints 
written in French verse. 

The outstanding source of information concerning French hagiographical 
literature of medieval times is an article published in 1906 in the thirty-third 
volume of the Histoire littéraire de la France, by Paul Meyer. In the section 
of that article devoted to the versified legends, Meyer gives an alphabetical 
list of saints and biblical characters, together with information concerning 
manuscripts and editions of their lives. To a considerable extent the Meyer 
list is still valid today. It contains some items which should be omitted. For 
example, Amis et Amiles and Guillaume d’Angleterre should hardly be classi- 
fied with saints’ lives. It has been possible, since editions of the lives have 
become more numerous, to re-date some of the items listed. Some items can 
be added from more recent publications, such as those of Vising and Baker. 
But Meyer’s list is still the proper point of departure for studying our subject. 

Forty years ago, Meyer said: ‘It would be desirable to classify more or 
less in chronological order the versified legends, to establish their greatly 
varying literary value and to determine whatever element of originality is to 
be found in them.” Meyer found that it was impossible to classify the hagio- 
graphical materials chronologically, because little scholarly work had been 
done in the field of the vernacular saints’ lives and the date of composition of 
most of the poems was not known. It is now more nearly possible to classify 
the legends in order of their composition, for many of the manuscripts have 


been edited. We shall return later to the two other points mentioned by 
Meyer. 


‘Quoted as translated by Ford, Catholic Historical Review, 17 (1931), 273. 
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In my chapter in the Critical bibliography of french literature, volume 
one, I have listed selected and useful editions and studies of the vernacular 
lives of the saints.Most of the items enumerated are readily available in our 
university libraries, having been published in separate books or in well-known 
series or in learned periodicals. Some publications are, however, harder to 
find, as they have appeared in journals published in Scandinavian countries. 
In one case an excellent edition is of little use, because the critical apparatus 
is in Czech and it was published in a review not usually found in our largest 
libraries. Quite a few of the lives of the saints can be located only in manu- 
scripts or in books long unavailable, in 15th century editions, provincial 
periodicals, or privately printed editions, few or none of them scholarly. 

In 1906, Paul Meyer stated that the study of the vernacular medieval 
saints’ lives had been neglected by most medievalists. That is less true today, 
since the subject has engaged the attention of our best scholars, particularly 
in this country, in England, and in the Scandinavian countries. Of the 240 
lives of 101 saints and biblical characters which are to be found in manuscripts 
mentioned by Meyer and others, 113 have been published in satisfactory edi- 
tions, equally divided between separate publications and learned reviews. 
There are 78 manuscripts which have not yet been published except in ex- 
cerpts or in 15th century printings. The remainder, forty-nine, have appeared 
in poor, uncritical editions. Twenty-three satisfactory editions appeared be- 
fore 1900, ninety since.’ Nearly one half of the lives were written in the Anglo- 
Norman dialect. About twenty of the good editions were brought out in 
America, the same number in England and in Scandinavia. 

What constitutes a satisfactory edition of a versified saint’s life? The edi- 
tions vary considerably, but the ones to which I have referred give us first of 
all the correct form of the author’s text. For some of the lives we have only 
the text, with brief introductory remarks. For others we have valuable critical 
apparatus, with variants, a glossary, a treatment of the language, the date and 
place of composition, the versification, authorship, sources, and a history of 
the legend. Sometimes the Latin source has been printed in full in the edition, 
and the editor shows the relationship of the French translator to his model. 
Often the editor discusses the method he used in arriving at his critical edition 
of the text, and classifies the manuscripts. In some cases all the features I 
have mentioned are necessary for our understanding of the text. In other 
cases a Clear text, briefly introduced, gives us all that we need. 

Of the thirty-six manuscripts of saints’ lives in French composed in the 
12th century or earlier, nearly all have been published in well-made editions. 
The only items not listed in my bibliography which might be added to it 
are: Tegler’s edition of the life of the apocryphal St. Gregory (1933) ; Danne’s 
edition of the Vie de saint Evroul (1913); Ronsjé’s edition of Wace’s Vie de 
saint Nicolas (1942); and Schleyter’s edition of Beneit’s life of St. Thomas 
Becket (1940). A new edition of the non-dramatic miracle poems contained 
in Adgar’s Mary legends, which include the lives of St. Bonet, St. Ildefonsus, 
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St. Mary of Egypt, and St. Theophile,,is needed. No one has ever edited the 
anonymous 12th century life of St. Edmund, King of East Anglia, which is 
found in the Cambridge manuscript.? We also need good editions of the 
legend of St. Silvester and of the life of Pilate. 

In the 13th century, which is the richest in versified vernacular saints’ 
lives, out of 138 manuscripts which are known, 94 have been published, and 
44 remain unedited. Of those which have been published in full, 68 appear 
in satisfactory and 26 in uncritical editions. Recent items which do not appear 
in the bibliography are: Lozinski’s edition of Gautier de Coincy’s Vie de saint 
Bonet (1938); Manning’s excellent St. Dominic (1944); Westberg’s edition 
of the life of St. John the Evangelist (1943) ; and Hilton’s life of Seth, son of 
Adam (1941). 

Editions of the 13th century lives of the saints which should be under- 
taken are those of St. Audry or Etheldreda, St. Christopher, St. Clement, St. 
John the Almsgiver, and St. Paulin. Professor Holmes, in his History of old 
french literature, says that editions of the lives of St. Genevieve, St. Margaret, 
and St. Modwenna are in preparation. No satisfactory modern editions are 
available of the 13th century lives of St. Elizabeth of Hungary,’ St. Catherine 
(4 versions) , St. Edward the Confessor, St. Eligius, St. Fanuel, St. Francis of 
Assisi (2 versions), Judas, St. Juliana, St. Mary Magdalen, and two minor 
versions of the Voyage of St. Brendan.‘ Someone should re-edit Gautier de 
Coincy’s Mary legends, which include the 13th century lives of St. Ildefonsus, 
St. Leocadia, and St. Theophile. 

Only recently have scholars turned their attention to the 14th century 
saints’ lives. In 1944, Miss Mary R. Learned published in the Franciscan 
Review the verse legends of Saints Juliana, Margaret, Martha, and Mary 
Magdalen, composed in the early part of the 14th century in Anglo-Norman 
by Nicholas Bozon. His lives of Saints Agatha, Agnes, Paul the Hermit, Eliza- 
beth of Hungary, Lucy, and Paphnucius had been published previously. 
Only his life of St. Christina remains unprinted. The total number of ver- 
nacular French lives of the saints composed in the 14th century that have been 
preserved is 43: satisfactory editions exist for 16; poor editions of eight; and 
19 are unedited. Good editions are wanted of the lives of St. Germer by 
Pierre de Beauvais, Thomas Hélie the Blessed of Biville by Jean de St. Martin, 
St. Christopher, St. Hildevert, St. John the Baptist, St. Lupus, St. Magloire 
by Gefroi de Nés, St. Sebastian, and St. Ives. 


?This is not the version by Denis Piramus which has been edited several times. 


*Nicholas Bozon’s life of this saint may possibly have been written at the end of the 13th 
century. It has been edited by L. Karl (ZRP, 34 (1910). But the versions of Robert de 


Cambligneul, of Rutebeuf, and of an anonymous author have not appeared in satisfactory 
modern editions. 


“These versions of the Voyage are re-workings of Beneit’s 12th century life. 
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Few saints’ lives in verse were composed in the 15th century. Of the 
twenty-three known, we have today satisfactory editions of six lives, poor 
editions of four, and thirteen remain unpublished. The editions that are 
needed are those of the lives of St. Melanie, St. René, St. Anthony, St. Denis, 
St. Fiacre, St. Opportune, and St. Reine. 

The student of medieval French saints’ lives can find good technical 
studies of a number of the legends. These include: a study of the apocryphal 
St. Gregory by Krause, of the St. Nicholas legend by Ida del Valle de Paz, of 
the Purgatoire de Saint Patrice of Marie de France by Foulet, Krapp, and 
Warnke; of the Becket theme by Walberg and Brown, of the various versions 
of the Barlaam and Josaphat story by Professor Armstrong, of St. John Paulus 
by Louis Carl, and of the legend of St. George by Matzke. Many of these 
studies give a thorough account of the legend in several languages. Petersen 
has dealt skilfully with the Eustachius-Placidus legend in the various editions 
that he has published; Walberg has done likewise with the Antichrist story. 
Someone should carry out the plan which Fawtier-Jones had of dealing with 
all phases of the legend of St. Catherine. Similar studies are needed for the 
other more important legends, that of St. Margaret, for example. 

Besides editions and critical studies of individual saints’ legends, there 
is a great need for general studies of the genre. We possess very few of these 
at present. Professor Ford has written a general article, largely based on 
Meyer’s.® A. T. Baker deals with the Anglo-Norman lives.® P. J. Jones, in his 
Prologue and epilogue in old french lives of saints before 1400,’ has given us 
information concerning the audiences to whom the verse lives were read or 
recited and the manner in which they were delivered. Above all, what is 
needed for more complete understanding of medieval hagiographical litera- 
ture in French is to know more about the style, fundamental structure, and 
originality of the authors. In some of the critical editions we find remarks 
concerning the language of the authors or copyists, but few of the editions 
offer an estimate of the literary value of the work. 

No clear idea of the accomplishment of the French writers of saints’ lives 
during the Middle Ages will be possible until we have further general studies. 
What needs to be done is to examine closely the French poems and to com- 
pare them with their Latin sources, carefully studying the grammar, syntax, 
and metaphors. Now that we have editions which include many of the more 
important poems, it should be possible to come to some general conclusions 
concerning the originality of the authors and the literary value of their ac- 


counts. 


"See Bibliography, item 66. 
°Op. cit., item 65. 
7Op cit., item 67. 
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Some examples of what can be done are found in the following quota- 
tions from two of the editors. The first is from the edition of Beneit’s Voyage 
de saint Brendan by Waters: 


The conversion of these romantic, often poetic, but entirely pagan stories 
into an edifying tale of saintly endeavour, suitable for monastic reading, is 
one of the most remarkable tours de force in the history of literature . . . 
The Anglo-Norman poem is to be regarded not as a translation, but as a 
complete re-telling of the story contained in the Navagatio. On the whole 
the transformation was a successful one . . . He [the poet] has manifested in- 
telligence, artistic feeling, considerable skill in presentation, a sense of the 
dramatic, and power of imparting reality to an extremely fantastic tale... 
He had one other gift, quite unusual in a medieval author, the gift of con- 
ciseness.° 


In his edition of the Vie de saint Gilles by Guillaume de Berneville, 
Gaston Paris wrote: 


La plupart des vies de saints en vers frangais traitent leur original latin avec 
une grande liberté: les auteurs, pour embellir et égayer la matiére, se plaisent 
a décrire les lieux ou les instruments de l’action, 4 motiver les événements, a 
analyser les sentiments des personnages, a leur mettre dans la bouche des dis- 
cours inventés, et se permettent méme souvent de leur préter des actions qu’ils 
ne trouvaient pas dans leur source ou de modifier gravement les circonstances 
... Le récit sec et incolore de l’hagiographe devient entre les mains du poéte 
détaillé, dramatique, pittoresque.” 


A final example of what is desirable in order to explain more fully the con- 
tribution of the French poet is taken from Grace Frank’s recent review of 
Wace’s Vie de saint Nicolas, edited by Einar Ronsj6. The review appeared in 
the Modern Language Notes (1946): 


What one misses here, as in so many editions of similar scope, is some sort of 
synthesis. Wace’s style, language and versification are studied chiefly in con- 
nection with the dating of the poem. His sources are established, but nothing 
is said to show how he used them. Yet, Wace, as we know him from the Brut 
and the Rou, was a distinguished and original writer. He employed his 
imagination in visualizing “facts”: he suppressed matter that seemed to him 
irrelevant, indelicate or inartistic and added picturesque details to his sources 
to achieve concreteness, to heighten dramatic interest, create suspense or give 
a sense of immediacy to his narrative. He also perfected a poetic technique 
that was easy, fluent and colloquial and that consciously depended upon 
repetition and antithesis to give emphasis or vividness to his material. Of all 
this too little is said, and that little too indirectly.” 


It has been the intent of this paper to show what has been done, particu- 
larly since 1906, in the field of the medieval saints’ lives in French verse. I 
have also tried to suggest what remains to be done in studying this important 
literary type with which French literature began. 


*Waters, ed. cit., pp. cix ff. 
°G. Paris, ed cit., p. xxxviii. 
MMIN, 41 (1946), 285. 


BENIOWSKI AND DON JUAN* 
An Attempt at a Literary Parallel 


Victor Erlich 
61 West 106TH STREET, NEw York, N. Y. 


In the two decades of the last century during which the western literary 
scene was dominated by the stormy and magnetic personality of Byron, 
there was no country in Europe that felt the Byronic impact upon its litera- 
ture more powerfully than did Poland. It was a fruitful time indeed for 
Polish writing, and of the many poets who appeared on the scene there was 
scarcely one who did not start out by composing verses crowded with grim 
outlaws and demonic misanthropes of the Giaour or the Corsair type. 

Although it was the lurid oriental tales of which these are the heroes 
rather than the incomparably more mature, and in our own day more ap- 
pealing, Don Juan,* which had the widest and most powerful influence on the 
literature of Poland in this period, there was, nevertheless, one poem that can 
be shown to owe its inspiration, and even its form or lack of it, to this famous 
Byronic satire. The poem is Beniowski,’ by Juljusz Slowacki (1809-1849), one 
of the greatest of Poland’s Romantic poets. 

The contemporary of Mickiewicz, and the sole worthy rival of that poet, 
Slowacki was perhaps the most extreme, as well as the most vocal, exponent 
of Byronism in Polish literature. The early poems of this unhappy genius 
swarmed with noble pirates, with all sorts of implacable enemies of mankind, 
sinister figures whose sole aim was the total destruction of society and who 
went about achieving this end even more savagely than did their famous 
prototypes found in Byron. Because of the message of universal negation 
which these appeared to preach, their creator Slowacki was dismissed by 
Mickiewicz in scorn as one who built ‘a temple without a God.’ However, the 
subsequent development of Slowacki’s poetic achievement gave the lie to his 
elder rival’s premature diagnosis. 


*The writer wishes to express grateful appreciation to Marion M. Coleman for her assistance 


in preparing this manuscript for publication. 

1The edition to which I shall refer in this paper is Don Juan and other satirical poems, L. I. 
Bredvold, Ed., N. Y., 1935. 

*See Pisma Juljusza Slowackiego, Jozef Kallenbach, ed., Vol. II, 426-641. 
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The November Uprising of 1830 «caused a crisis in the young poet's life 
and changed the course of his career, as/on the wave of its tragic aftermath 
Slowacki went abroad, leaving behind forever the romantic steppes of his 
native Ukraine. He left also the satanic heroes of his youth. In the grim 
years following the collapse of the national uprising, Slowacki tried sincerely 
to live up to the mission—or predicament, if you will,—of the Polish romantic 
poet. Whatever he wrote, whether dramas or poetic tales, satires or lyrical 
outbursts, all bear the mark of their author’s determination to become a 
national prophet and bard. 

It soon became clear that Slowacki was not to be accepted in the réle he 
had chosen for himself. His artistic achievements were consistently belittled 
and his bid for the spiritual leadership of the nation was for the most part 
ignored. He was not popular; the reading public, consisting largely of simple- 
minded country squires, was estranged and perplexed by the poet’s rare im- 
agery and alienated by the esoteric quality of his verses, with their rich 
literary and mythological allusions. As for the critics, these were mostly of 
the patrioteering variety and we find them sneering in concert at Slowacki’s 
dependence on foreigners (Byron, Shakespeare, Victor Hugo). Bewildered 
by the poet’s involved symbolism, they clamored for a more direct and, above 
all, more ‘constructive’ message. In addition, both political factions among 
the Polish emigrés, conservatives and liberals alike, were antagonized by 
Slowacki’s fiery non-conformism and his uncompromising denunciation of 
what he regarded as false idols and dangerous leaders. Thus Slowacki found 
himself in a vacuum, an exile in the midst of exiles, alone with his injured 
pride and with nothing for nourishment save his own inner certainty of his 
greatness. 

Here we have a situation not identical with, but certainly comparable to 
that of Byron, when, after having launched a savage attack on British ‘cant,’ 
he found himself reviled and abused by his countrymen and driven into what 
amounted to banishment. In this situation, as we know, Byron found an outlet 
for his anger in Don Juan, a satire, as he designated it, ‘on the abuses of 
Society.’* In a similar situation nearly twenty years later, Byron’s Polish ad- 
mirer found his outlet in a similar manner, as in the poem Beniowski, which 
so strongly reminds us of Byron’s ‘half-serious rhyme,’ Slowacki delivered a 
challenge to his traducers to come out in the open and join battle, thereby 
making a deliberate bid for the position of leader in Polish letters. 

Beniowski had scarcely begun to appear in its early fragments (Paris, 
1841) when Jan Kozmian (1814-1877), a critic always ill-disposed toward 
Slowacki, writing in the emigré journal Dziennik Narodowy (National Daily), 
charged into it as ‘a mere copy, a shadow indeed, of Don Juan.’ ‘No wonder,’ 
he declared, ‘that Byron, with his well known attraction for “superior” psychic 


*From a letter of Byron, quoted in Don Juan, ed. cit., Introduction, p- XXVII. 
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organizations and particularly for sick minds, twisted souls and hearts filled 
with bitterness, has drawn Slowacki into his orbit.’ 

It is hardly necessary to state that this view is as misguided as it is crudely 
philistine. Beniowski was not and could never have been a mere shadow of Don 
Juan. Apart from the fact that Byron’s poem is by its very nature inimitable, 
Slowacki himself at the time of writing Beniowski (1840 on) was far too ma- 
ture an artist to degenerate into a mere imitator. Actually the differences 
existing between the two poems are as important as the similarities. The 
latter, however, are striking and worthy of closer scrutiny. 

First of all it must be stated that, while Slowacki repeatedly defines the 
nature of the poem on which he is engaged, he nowhere openly acknowledges 
any debt on his part to Don Juan. The closest he comes to doing this is when 
he confesses rather wistfully that melancholy has made of him ‘not a Pole but 
a Byronist in very truth’ (Beniowski, Canto 1, p. 433), an ironic gibe at the 
champions of ‘wholesome optimism’ among his compatriots who made his life 
so miserable. In another passage (Canto VII, p. 535), playfully protesting the 
‘chastity’ of his Muse, he admits not a present but an ancient debt to Byron 
when he says: ‘Some claim that She [his Muse] was wedded once to a Lord,’ a 
reference, obviously, to the early works noted above. 

Slowacki’s reticence with respect to Byron is thrown into relief by his 
constant emphasis on the debt he owes to Ariosto, the distinguished father and 
patron, as we know, of the genre so brilliantly revitalized by Don Juan. At 
times Slowacki probably overstates somewhat his dependence on Ariosto, par- 
ticularly in Canto X when he remarks, 


This stanza now, respected well and plain, 
Complete from Ariosto has been ta’en. (p. 566) * 


Yet it is certainly true, and we can agree heartily with Slowacki when he 
says it, that 


With relish Ariosto’d view my scene, 

Its frantic loves and combats, duels; e’en 

Its knights on venture bound, from cup to road. 
(Canto VII, p. 527.) 


These lines, it may be noted in passing, are obviously not far from 
Byron’s own in Don Juan (p. 493), ‘you have now had sketches of love, 
tempest, travel, war...’ 

In the plot of Beniowski there is all the burlesque buoyancy and exotic 
gaudiness we are accustomed to associate with the Ariostian epic. Here is the 
same heterogeneous mass of fantastic adventures lumped carelessly together 
with complete lack of concern, apparently, for truth. Needless to say, the 


same goes for Don Juan. At the same time, yet another similarity exis‘s »e- 


‘Quoted from Beniowski, Juljusz Kleiner, ed., footnote, p. 261. 
*All translations in this paper are by M. M. Coleman. 
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tween the two poems, as both are fragments. In the case of Beniowski of the 
thirteen cantos constituting the main body of the poem, only five (the first 
and most famous) are complete. The others, unpublished during the author’s 
lifetime, are full of gaps, some of these so serious as to make a plausible re- 
construction of the narrative almost impossible. 

The story of Beniowski, as nearly as we can piece it together from the 
fragmentary mass, has to do with the adventures of a young country squire of 
Polish-Hungarian extraction, by name Maurycy Beniowski. That a Beniow- 
ski (Benyovsky) actually existed (1741-1786), and that he was one of the 
great adventurers of all time, is of no consequence here, as Slowacki pays no 
attention whatever to the actual life history of this man, stranger than fiction 
though it was.* In the poem we find Beniowski compelled through financial 
difficulties to give up his estate in Podolia, a province of Polish Ukraine and 
the scene of Slowacki’s own childhood. Beniowski is forced also to bid fare- 
well to the lovely and chaste Aniela, whose arrogant, selfwilled father has 
forbidden her to have anything to do with the young squire. 

Leaving Podolia, Beniowski embarks into the unknown. As he rides 
across the steppe astride his horse, he runs into a detachment of the famous 
Confederates of Bar, a band of patriots bent on resistance to the growing 
pressure of Russia in the Borderland (1768). The Confederates accept 
Beniowski’s offer of assistance and their leader dispatches him first on a bizarre 
mission to the Crimea, where he is charged with enlisting the Tatar Khan on 
the side of the Confederation. 

In the Crimea, Beniowski finds himself disturbed by the plight of a young 
Polish girl who has been kidnapped by a Cossack and who is now held captive 
near the residence of the Khan. In attempting to set the girl free, Beniowski 
gets involved in a burlesque battle with a gang of old Tatar women set to 
watch the captive. The hot-headed Pole is flung into a dungeon, but soon 
escapes, thanks to unexpected help received from a mysterious benefactor. 
The latter turns out to be none other than the Khan’s own son, who, to 
Beniowski’s complete surprise and astonishment, offers him not only his free- 
dom but support for the Confederate cause in the form of a Tatar detachment 
ready to give aid at once. With this the coherent narrative breaks off as 
Beniowski is seen plunging once again into the bloody turmoil of Ukraine. 
Fancy now replaces fact increasingly, as ballad motifs play an ever more im- 
portant part in the poem. A prominent ballad figure is the half-historical, 
half-legendary bard of Ukraine, Wernyhora. 

A scholar intent on amassing evidence to prove Byronic influence in 
Beniowski, especially one seeking to link the poem with Don Juan, will not 
lack material. In the very narrative structure of the two poems are striking 
similarities. Thus the siege of Ismail (Canto VI-VIJ) has its counterpart in 
the siege of Bar (Beniowski, Canto XI-XII), the stronghold of the Polish Con- 


*Of the enormous literature in existence on Beniowski, see especially his own autobiography, 
English translation 1789. 
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federates, and the slaughter of the Turks following the capture of their fort- 
ress in the atrocities of the Haidamaki (Cossack) uprising described in 
Beniowski (Canto VI). The tender note in which Aniela is forced to bid 
farewell to Beniowski (Canto IV, pp. 488-490), reminds one of Donna Julia’s 
famous letter (Don Juan, pp. 217-219); and, despite the marked difference in 
power and effectiveness, there is certainly a parallel between Byron’s devastat- 
ing description of British ‘high life’ in Don Juan (especially Cantos XII-XVI) 
and Slowacki’s of Polish in Beniowski, especially in the scene at beleaguered 
Ladawa (Canto XII). Finally, of course, the broad outlines of Beniowski’s 
stormy career are identical with those of Don Juan’s, namely, ‘love, tempest, 
travel, war.’ (p. 493). 

It is true, as a Polish critic® has pointed out, that the Polish Confederate 
was made of sterner stuff than was ever the lover of Haidée. No passive, 
sensual fellow was he,—contends I. Matuszewski—and no ladies’ man, but a 
fighter, a warrior in the national cause. This may be true, although one finds 
it practically impossible to determine exactly what Beniowski really was, or 
was meant to be. The scene in Canto XIII in which Slowacki’s hero returns 
haggard and worn from fighting to implore his beloved to renounce him for- 
ever, on the ground that he is headed for ‘the abyss,’ would suggest that 
Slowacki intended Beniowski for a new hero to be enshrined in the Polish 
romantic gallery of national martyrs. But apart from this one, somewhat ob- 
scure, episode, the reader has no way of knowing whether Slowacki looked 
upon his hero as just a sentimental lover, a knight errant of the national cause, 
or a plain adventurer. 

Actually, however, the reader is not likely to spend much time trying to 
figure out what the hero is, as he is far from convinced by the evidence of what 
he reads, that Beniowski is at all. Slowacki’s young ‘knight’ just does not 
come through as a literary character; his features dissclve into the maze of odd 
details with which the poet surrounds him and are lost in the mists of the 
author’s own soliloquizing. There is no trace of effort discernible on Slo- 
wacki’s part to make his hero a real person. Practically ail we know of 
Beniowski is that he managed to get involved in a prodigious variety of more 
or less unbelievable adventures. Here again we are reminded of Don Juan, as 
all we can say of the hero of that poem also is that he ran through a variety 
of adventures, most of them amorous and all without exception testimonials 
to his masculine vigor. But one should not be misled by the fact that the 
central réle in the poem appears to be played by Beniowski in the one case, 
Don Juan in the other. In neither poem is the apparent hero the real hero: 
in both it is the author who plays the réle. This Slowacki and Byron had in 
common: both were bent on filling, at whatever cost in coherence and plausi- 
bility, the whole scene themselves. Both were determined to engage all the 
reader’s attention themselves. 


*I. Matuszewski: ‘Byron i jego wplyw na literature polska,’ Swoi i obcy, Warsaw, 1903, p. 314. 
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This preponderance of the subjective, rhetorical, or lyrical element, this 
relegation of the objective components—plot, characters—to the background, 
is, to my mind, the crucial aspect of the affinity existing between Beniowshi 
and Don Juan. There can be little doubt that Slowacki’s poem, like Byron’s, 
is a ‘narrative that was not meant for narration’ (Don Juan, ed. cit. p. 626). 
In both cases the center of gravity is shifted to the flank. The story is of no 
consequence, and in each poem a mere sham. What matters is the digression, 
or, to use the expression from Cyprjan Norwid, an illustrious contemporary of 
Slowacki, ‘the parenthesis.’ What is of importance is the author’s intermin- 
able and brilliant monologue, the multi-colored compound of confessions that 
he pours out, the jests, invectives, and statements of faith. Bringing into the 
racy stream of his verse the greatest possible variety of themes, motifs, prob- 
lems and moods, the poet realizes his central and sole desire of letting his 
mind play freely around ‘all things and some others.’ (Don Juan, ed. cit. p. 
682). The same desire is shared by Slowacki: diversity, variety, this is the 
aim and end of Beniowski. As the poet puts it in Canto V: 


As fiery steed, mane loosed upon the air, 

A bold Ariosto I, not Homer blind, 

Diversity may lead not anywhere, 

My verse may never proper ending find; 

“Twill surely order lack, and no sense make: 
Diverse I’ll be, for pure example’s sake. (p. 497.) 


Slowacki is even bolder than Byron in his incorporation into what he is 
writing of every thought, however flimsy and however fleeting that happens to 
cross his agile, nervous mind; in his use of whatever word may drift into his 
consciousness to bolster a stanza. He is even more reckless than the author of 
Don Juan in his defiance of the laws not only of narration but of ordinary 
logic. The untrammeled play of free mental association is his watchword, 
and his ‘Muse’ is completely unpredictable. In one place he begins discussing 
in leisurely manner the Turkish woman’s habit of veiling her face (Beniowski, 
op. cit. Canto VIII pp. 545-546). Suddenly there invades his thought the 
totally irrelevant word ‘obscurantism.’ ‘This sets him off. At once we find 
him launching into a long tirade against his pet antipathy, the Jesuits. Thus 
a digression which opens in a mood almost of frivolity ends in one of philo- 
sophical reflection on the grandeur and decay of Rome. Similarly, a descrip- 
tion of a beautiful but commonplace Polish girl sends the author into an 
ecstasy of romantic rapture that becomes in the end a messianistic vision of 
‘great and holy Poland.’ (Canto XII, p. 608). 

A striking example of Slowacki’s unpredictability is seen in the portions 
of Canto V (pp. 504-506) containing the poet’s famous ‘creed.’ The passage 
opens in an earnest but by no means solemn vein with a declaration to the 
effect that the poet believes deeply, with his heart which he calls ‘pagan,’ in 
‘Shakespeare’s rhyme, in Dante and in Homer.’ Then follows a double shift, 
from art to politics and back from seriousness to mockery, after which the poet 
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loses himself in a series of savage digs at various Polish leaders whom he terms 
‘false.’ Finally, after enjoying himself at this sniping sort of sport for a time, 
he abandons mockery to return, with the same abruptness as before, to a seri- 
ous mood, delivering himself eventually of an emphatic statement of faith in 
progress and an eloquent vindication of his concept of God. 

Some of these shifts of mood and theme suggest the deliberate use of the 
old comic device known as ‘breaking the spell,’ so commonly found in Chau- 
cer. Here is a typical passage, strongly reminiscent of Byron’s similar mood- 
wrecking confessions: 


Have you ever said good-bye, or torn your hair 
With grief, your color lost, your tongue as well, 
Your passport even, and your purse somewhere, 
Your sweetheart sworn to haunt with ghostly spell? 


And then did fate deny you the relief 

Of flying back to her on raven wing, 

So that forever uneffaced your grief 

Remained, you thinking ever of some thing 

She might be doing, such as at the moon 

Upgazing, or a tender little tune 

Recalling . . . this, a letter when you reach 

The Pyramids to get, that you will teach 

A lesson you’ll remember to your doom, 

Informing you she’s getting married soon. (Canto II, p. 457.) 


All these capricious turns and twists of the poet’s mind are inseparable 
from the deliberate nonchalance and studied informality which is so salient a 
feature of Byron’s manner in Don Juan. Like Byron, Slowacki also reminds 
his readers time and again that he is improvising and has no plan, in fact that 
he has nothing of importance to say anyway and nothing definite to narrate. 
When Byron confesses, ‘Note or text, I never know the word which will come 
next,’ (p. 325), Slowacki broods at the close of Canto III, 


My rhyme as well, now that the sermon’s done, 

Sinks back of yonder crag like evening sun, 

A rainbow lustre leaving round it wide... 

Then sleeps. The words one on another fall: 

I do not know, or care, what mean they all. (p. 481.) 


Again, like Byron, Slowacki also often pretends,—or is it pretence?—that 
he is about to lose the thread of his narrative. Like Byron he looks absent- 
mindedly around once in awhile and asks, ‘Now where did I leave my hero?’ * 
Caring little for logical consistency, Slowacki assumes simultaneously two con- 
tradictory attitudues toward his subject: on the one hand pretending to be 
able to change at will not only the narrative’s course but its very subject, #:.d 


7One instance occurs in Canto VII, p. 529: ‘But I must be off with my lord Beniowski to the 
Crimea. Where did I leave him?’ 
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on the other behaving as if he had no eontrol whatever over his material. ‘T 
lead him (Beniowski) into the flames. If he falls, my poem will be cut short,’ 
he declares (Canto III, p. 467). 

But poking fun at the conventions of narration was not enough for 
Slowacki. His informality, like Byron’s, went further, and culminated in 
good-natured jesting about the art of verse as well. Often he shares with the 
reader, or seems to do so, the small secrets of the poetic laboratory, exposing 
the ‘artificiality’ of metre and rhyme. * 

Another Don Juan-like device used in Beniowski is the author’s seeming 
appeasement of the supposedly impatient reader through repeated apology 
for his digressions. Byron interrupts one of his most brilliant sallies against 
contemporary English poets to say, 


le See ee I must own, 

If I have any fault it is digression, 

Leaving my people to proceed alone, 

While I soliloquize beyond expression. (p. 314.) 


Slowacki, in similar manner, cuts short a long vindication of his ‘sophisti- 
cated’ Muse to remark by way of apology, 


SEE? LE ee But this confession’s now 
become too long, 
Digression’s boring. ___ _-_ (End of Canto I, p. 447.) 


Time and again the author of Beniowski assures the reader, with feigned 
humility, that henceforth he will stick to the narrative, ° 


From here I’m at your service, nor shall fail 
To tell my story straight, with no asides; 
No more with gossip shall I stretch my tale, (Canto IV, p. 484.) 


only to break his promise on the next page and then to pull himself back again, 
with effort and recluctantly, to the tedious job of telling a straightfor- 
ward story. 

The unwillingness to ‘call back in line the verses I’ve let loose,’ (Beniow- 
ski, Canto VII, p. 528) and to ‘get on with our tale’ as Byron put it, is much 
more obvious in Slowacki’s case than in Byron’s. The latter seems, to use his 
own words, to enjoy ‘narrating’ almost as much as he enjoys ‘pondering,’ and 
manages at times, particularly in the final cantos of Don Juan, to make an 
equally good job of both. Not so Slowacki; he has, obviously, to force himself 
to tell the story, and does this only for the sake of the supposedly ‘simple- 
minded’ reader, whom he sees having to be lured to the written word by the 


*Especially in Canto X, pp. 568, 570, 576, for example. 
*See pp. 442, 465, 523, and many others. 
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bait of a thrilling yarn, The Polish poet ‘wants’ the subject, to the same and 
to an even greater degree than does Byron (‘I want a hero, an uncommon 
want,’ opening line of Don Juan), meaning by ‘to want,’ in this case ‘to lack.’ 
One doubts, however, whether Slowacki desires to have it. Rather does he 
seem to be saying to the reader: ‘Since you want the subject, I give you this 
bizarre tale. Take it for what it is worth.’ 

In view of this nonchalant attitude toward the matter of theme, one is 
astonished to find among the numerous comic devices used by Slowacki in 
Beniowski the old Chaucerian one of reference to ‘an ancient book,’ from which 
the author has supposedly derived his plot. ‘All this did I find in an old book 
on my shelves,’ he says (Canto XIII, p. 611), and in another place, “The rest 
of the struggle and the capture of the knight are not described in my chroni- 
cle,’ (Canto VIII, p. 544). Again, ‘I shall tell you from ancient memoirs . . .’ 

(Canto IX, p. 553). At first glance this historian’s pose strikes one as incom- 

patible with the burlesque character of the plot and the obvious carelessness of 
the poet about making it plausible. But this is only a seeming contradiction. 
Actually the Chaucerian device becomes in Slowacki’s hands but one more 
means of reducing to a minimum the poet’s own involvement in the narrative, 
one more way of disavowing responsibility for the plot and its incongruities. * 
It is as if Slowacki were saying to the skeptical reader, ‘You don’t believe it? 
You find this tale improbable, or incoherent? Well, perhaps it is. But don’t 
blame me. I found it all in an ancient book.’ 

To take Slowacki’s claim to authenticity seriously is to misjudge the na- 
ture of his art. His statement, 


For naked truth I have a huge esteem (Canto VII, p. 528.) 
may be an echo of Byron’s 


Besides, my Muse by no means deals in fiction, 
She gathers a repertory of facts, (p. 628.) 


but it undoubtedly: deserves much less credence than does the latter affirma- 
tion. It is true, the plot of Don Juan is anything but a true and faithful story, 
yet it does, despite its flimsy structure, contain a certain amount of simple, 
functional furniture. The siege of Ismail, for example, is described with 
strictest accuracy and the closest attention to detail. The picture of English 
society which the poem sets forth is marked by keenness and precision of 
observation. 

Slowacki, who sneered at the epic ‘crudeness’ of Mickiewicz and who con- 
fessed in one of his prefaces, ‘Whenever I come in contact with reality I lose my 
wings,’ ” was the very opposite of a realist. Was he, then, just pretending, or 


%This could, of course, also be part of Slowacki’s fun-poking at Mickiewicz and his reliance 
on actual chronicles in Konrad Wallenrod, Grazyna, etc. 
"Preface to Lilla Weneda, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 377. 
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was he merely echoing, without thought, the words of the great English poet 
when he kept assuring the reader of his respect for truth? Neither the one, 
necessarily, nor the other. In the passage containing the above statement, 
these lines also are found, 


I never alter sense for sake of rhyme, 
And scarce invent at all,—just call to mind. (Canto VII, p. 528.) 


This confession, while not to be taken literally, offers a valuable clue to 
what Slowacki actually did, as a poet. He called to mind, recollected. He 
brought back from the past the moments to him significant, and shared with 
the reader whatever he found there of interest, whether actual experiences, 
emotions, or ideas. To do this well was the authenticity after which Slowacki 
strove. For him lyrical truth, subjective truth, was the only truth. In this 
alone was he interested, and this only was he capable of achieving. He was 
too versatile, too responsive to external stimuli, to become a spiritual hermit 
of Wordsworth’s variety, to withdraw into the wilderness of contemplation. 

And so it is that whatever of objective reality we find in Slowacki is 
singularly distorted, filled with visions and phantoms that haunt the poet, 
permeated with anguish and melancholy and bathed in an unearthly glow. 
Even the physical landscape is often a mere projection of the author’s state of 
mind. Byron, on the other hand, for all his romantic subjectivity, was an 
essentially sober and earthy artist, an admirer of the classical clarity of 
Dryden, and an avowed enemy of vagueness and mysticism. Slowacki was one 
of the most romantic, which is to say irrational poets of the 19th century. 
The esoteric nature of his art manifests itself not only in fantastic themes but 
also in a style that by its very verbal texture seems to cause objects to dissolve 
in a silvery haze (‘Silvery,’ by the way, is a favorite adjective with Slowacki). 
The Polish romanticist is far more interested in the ‘soul’ of things, in the 
inner music of objects, than in their shape. He would rather convey a mood 
than present a picture. 

It goes without saying that an artistic personality of this type was in- 
compatible with what one may call the ‘comic state of mind,’ and so Beniowski, 
in spite of various comic devices, is not a comic poem. Byron’s satire too, 
permeated as it is with modern malaise, lacks the serenity which is so marked 
in Chaucer and which is the sine qua non of a comic masterpiece. Yet by 
contrast with Slowacki, the author of Don Juan is, like his older English 
master, a poet of broad daylight and of wide open spaces. Slowacki is the bard 
of the moon. His is the nocturnal, the melancholy Muse, more closely akin to 
that of Vergil and Shelley than to Byron’s or Chaucer’s or Ariosto’s. 

Slowacki may occasionally be playful. He may even at times essay at 
frivolity. But he is organically incapable of cynicism. His view of woman, to 
mention an important case in point, is a clear demonstration of this. Apart 
from a few passages written in a lighter vein, his utterances on love bear 
strongly the imprint of romantic idealism. Full of tenderness and wistful 
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longing are his reminiscences of first love. How different they are from 
Byron’s, with their merciless debunking and their bitter disenchantment. 
Absent are the ‘knowing’ smile of the English poet and the blasé weariness 
of one who lived and loved intensely but disorderly. True to his basic urge 
for spiritualizing the matter, the author of Beniowski tends in every case to 
transform a beautiful girl into something angelic. ‘Podolian girls have lips 
like silver lyres,’ (Canto II, p. 448), he sings. Byron, I am sure, would have 
put it differently. 

The most versatile of the Polish Romantics, Slowacki was perhaps the 
only one among them endowed with a sharp and ready wit, the only one 
capable of bringing to bear on contemporary political realities a keen, 
critical intelligence. This faculty somehow co-existed in Slowacki’s com- 
plex psyche side by side with the marked tendency to mystical idealism which 
we have noted above. He was able to wield the weapon of irony and of bitter 
mockery with considerable skill, and to make wide use of this weapon, as 
Byron did also, against his literary or political adversaries. He could not, 
however, remain permanently in the realm of negation, and so we find his 
savage assault on Mickiewicz in Canto V evolving at the end into a positive 
affirmation of his national philosophy. The passage is one of the most glow- 
ing and eloquent to be found in Slowacki’s entire literary heritage. It is clear 
that his was a nature essentially religious and desirous of nothing so much as 
faith and revelation. The avowed skepticism of Don Juan was foreign indeed 
to the author of Beniowski. 

Yet we should be careful not to overemphasize this contrast between 
Byron and the Polish bard, for as we know Byron’s insistence on the ‘nothing- 
ness of life’ was, like much of the negation of Slowacki, partly a pose. For all 
the sense of futility to be found in him, Byron had more to offer the reader 
than his vaunted ennui. A poet whose whole philosophy could be summed up 
in the Ecclesiastic formula ‘All is vanity’ would not have been capable of com- 
posing the immortal lines denouncing ‘every despotism in every nation’ (Don 
Juan, p. 501) which have remained to this day one of the most stirring state- 
ments of intellectual and political non-conformism in world poetry. Here 
again we find a link uniting Byron with Slowacki, in the fiery hatred of both 
for tyranny in any form. It is amazing how forceful the soft, almost effemi- 
nate author of Beniowski can become whenever he raises his voice to plead the 
cause of liberty or to challenge the enemies of liberty. When he does, imme- 
diately from the ‘silver lyre’ comes the clang of bronze. 

Beniowski and Don Juan are unique phenomena in modern poetry. 
Each is a daring experiment and an attempt to achieve the impossible. In 
each the author undertakes to compose an epic without epic material to work 
with; to write ‘a narrative not meant for narration.’ The very fact that both 
poets kept going for a considerable length of time, and that, far from weaken- 
ing, they both gained added force and impetus as they went along, is in itself 
splendid testimony to the nearly inexhaustible resources of wit and inventive- 
ness possessed by both, a tribute to their mental agility and mastery of the 
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verse form. In Byron’s case the triumph was primarily that of a certain ‘con- 
versational facility’ (Don Juan, p. 639). Slowacki lacks Byron’s pungency and 
precision, his gift for the laconic aphorism, for the single phrase that sticks 
forever in the reader’s mind, as his, 


Society is now one polished horde 
Formed by two mighty tribes, the Bores and Bored. 
(Don Juan, p. 620.) 


But the Pole surpasses the English poet in the dazzling richness of his 
imagery and, above all, in the suppleness of his rhythm and in sheer poetic 
wizardry. Byron’s effectiveness rests on his intellectual rhetoric, in the broad 
sense of this term. It is for this reason that the English poet loses none of his 
effectiveness when he shifts to prose. With Slowacki this is not true. ‘Of 
truck with prose, I’ll have none, anywhere,’ he says, 


My title is to rhyme: itself most fair 
See lovingly unto myself incline, 
Octave and sextet show their favor mine. (Canto II, p. 449.) 


Delighted and fascinated though he is with both Don Juan and Beniow- 
ski, the reader cannot help at times having a sense of frustration over each, as 
in both cases the thin epic covering goes to pieces under his eye. In Beniowshi 
the fabric is shattered by centrifugal force; it dies of exhaustion, and as a con- 
sequence of its author’s unwillingness to keep any longer the epic pretense, 
his increasing disgust with the irrelevancies of his own ‘twisted art’ (last line 
of Canto XII, p. 609).. Byron’s satire was brought to a halt by its author’s 
death. It too would have disintegrated ultimately, as Beniowski did, had 
Byron lived, for this is the price, inevitably, of unbounded freedom, of what 
Slowacki called ‘diversity.’ 

The poems we have been discussing are two instances in which, defying 
the mathematical law, the whole is smaller than the sum of its parts. Few 
people take very seriously the burlesque adventures of Don Juan. The aver- 
age reader of Beniowski is hardly able, after the most careful concentration, to 
state the poem’s theme. But no sensitive reader who is familiar, even super- 
ficially, with either poem, is likely to forget isolated passages, for these possess 
rare beauty and poetic power of the first magnitude. In Slowacki’s case there 
are a few that for sheer magic are unsurpassed in any language and that vindi- 
cate in no uncertain manner their author’s proud claim that his ‘supple 
tongue can say all that the head may think.’ (Canto V, p. 497). 


eS WLP oe TZA' ‘FABLE,’ L’ACTION 
ET L’ESTHETIQUE DU DRAME CHEZ RACINE, 
D’APRES SES PREFACES 


Germaine Bree 
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‘Si on ne joue point Athalie a Londres,’ dit un des Anglais de Voltaire, 
‘est qu'il n’y a point assez d’action pour nous.’* Cette opinion doit avoir 
d’autant plus de poids qu’elle provient ‘d’un des meilleurs esprits qu’ait pro- 
duit la Grande-Bretagne,” 4 une époque ou aux yeux des Frangais ‘éclairés’ 
aucun pays n’en produit de meilleurs. A cette critique Voltaire ne répond 
guére, se contentant de souligner la situation ‘touchante,’ et en somme de dire 
a peu de chose prés ce qu’il dit de Phédre: ‘tous ces défauts sont, a la vérité, 
ornés d’une diction si pure et si touchante, que je ne les trouve plus des défauts 
quand je lis la piéce’;* et ceci malgré son admiration enthousiaste pour 
Athalie. L’Anglais, d’ailleurs, se trouve d’accord avec St. Evremond: An- 
dromaque, pense le critique, a besoin ‘de grands comédiens qui remplissent 
par l’action ce qui lui manque.’ * 

Dans la critique du théatre de Racine, née avec ce théatre méme, il est 
curieux de voir l’auteur pris a parti précisément sur le seul point de l’esthé- 
tique du théatre qui paraisse l’avoir continuellement préoccupé: la nature de 
l’action dans ]’ceuvre dramatique. L’attaque est menée sur trois plans princi- 
paux: le manque d’action d’abord, et étroitement liés a ce défaut, l’infidélité 
de l’auteur 4 ‘l’Histoire,’ et le mauvais choix du sujet que l’on a reproché a 
presque toutes ses piéces. 

Pourtant c’est essentiellement sur ces trois points, le sujet, la fable, l’action 
et leurs rapports que portent les préfaces bréves, mais précises de Racine. Et, 
4 propos de la tragédie il y esquisse une esthétique de la création littéraire 
qui s’étend au dela méme de la littérature a tout art en général. I] nous 
parait que, si peu développée soit-elle, cette esthétique distingue Racine de ses 
contemporains et marque en France une date; car Racine pose le probleme 


1Voiltaire: Discours historique et critique: Préface des Guebres (Oeuvres de Voltaire, Vol. 
VI) , Ed. Garnier fréres, 1877, p. 497. 

*Tbid. 

*Voltaire:‘Art Dramatique,’ Dictionnaire Philosophique, (Oeuvres de Voltaire, Vol. XVII), 


Ed. Garnier fréres, 1878, p. 406. — ‘ 
4St. Evremond: ‘Lettre 4 M. Le Comte de Lionne, 1667,’ (Oeuvres choisies) , La Renaissance 


du livre, p. 140. 
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des disciplines et des dignités propres Q l’artiste par rapport a la conception 
d’une ceuvre, a sa réalisation, 4 la matiére dont il dispose, et a son public. 

Il est également curieux de voir Racine, dés ses débuts, loué de deux 
qualités dont il ne parle, lui, presque jamais: Vélégance du style, et le caractére 
‘touchant’ de sa peinture du coeur humain. Le théatre, pour lui, était si peu 
une occasion de présenter ce fameux ‘coeur humain,’ surtout celui de la moy- 
enne des hommes, qu’il insiste sur la nécessité Ou se trouve le poéte tragique 
d’éloigner de nous le plus possible le personnage tragique, justement pour que 
nous ne nous y retrouvions pas. ‘Les personnages tragiques doivent étre re- 
gardés d’un autre oeil que nous ne regardons d’ordinaire les personnages que 
nous avons vus de si prés ... . On peut dire que le respect que l’on a pour les 
héros augmente a mesure qu’ils s’éloignent de nous.’* Quant a la beauté du 
vers, nécessaire certes, Racine n’y insiste pas; et son fils nous apprend que les 
vers étaient si loins de lui paraitre de premiére importance que, composant 
une tragédie, ‘il disposait chaque acte en prose et déclarait alors avoir fini sa 
piéce.”° 

Par contre, dans toutes ses préfaces, patiemment, de la Thébaide a 
Athalie, Racine s’est expliqué sur ce qu‘étaient le ‘sujet’ de sa piéce, la ‘fable’ de 
sa piece, c’est-a-dire l’histoire dont la piéce est sortie, et leur rapport avec 
l’action de sa piéce. 

Le rapport entre le sujet et la fable, et leur nature propre, Racine les 
précise, d’abord a travers la traduction, reconnue par tous ses éditeurs comme 
fort libre, d’un commentateur obscur de Sophocle: ce qui nous permet de 
penser que Racine, si sobre de citations et de développements, parle avec con- 
viction et attache 4 ce commentaire une certaine importance: ‘Il ne faut 
point,’ écrit-il 4 la fin de la préface d’Andromaque, ‘s’amuser a chicaner les 
poetes pour quelques changements qu’ils ont pu faire dans la fable’; mais, ‘il 
faut s’attacher a considérer l’excellent usage qu’ils ont fait de ces changements, 
et la maniére ingénieuse dont ils ont su accomoder la fable a leur sujet.’’ 

L’écrivain se propose donc un sujet, son sujet: la ‘fable’ est pour lui sa 
matiére, il l’accomode selon la nécessité de son sujet. Et de cette confronta- 
tion nait ‘l’action.’ De ce fait elle ne peut avoir que fort peu en commun avec 
le mouvement scénique dont parlent l’Anglais de Voltaire et St. Evremond. 
Le sujet, qui pré-existe donc a la fable, qu’est-il? Ici nous sommes renseignés 
par Racine et pour chacune de ses tragédies. Par exemple, Athalie nous dit-il 
‘a pour sujet Joas reconnu et mis sur le tréne’; le sujet d’Alexandre, ‘n’est 
autre chose que la générosité du conquérant’; celui de Britannicus ‘n’est pas 
moins la disgrace d’Agrippine que la mort de Britannicus,’ etc.* A mesure 


*Bajazet, préface, Ed. de la Pléiade, p. 376. Toutes les citations indiquées renvoient a cette 
méme édition. 


*Louis Racine, Mémoires sur la vie et les ouvrages de Jeun Racine. (Oeuvres de Jean Racine, 
I), Paris, Ed. Mesnard, 1885, p. 268. 
"Andromaque, préface, p. 125. 


*Athalie, préface, p. 688; Alexandre, préface de 1666, p. 774; Britannicus, préface, p. 250. 
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que nous avancons a travers les préfaces de Racine nous voyons un lien de 
plus en plus étroit s’établir entre le sujet et V'action, jusqu’a ce qu’enfin les 
deux se confondent. 


En effet, que répondrais-je 4 ces critiques qui condamnent jusques au titre de 
ma tragédie et qui ne veulent pas que je l’appelle Alexandre, quoique 
Alexandre en fasse la principale action, et que le véritable sujet de la piéce 
ne soit autre chose que la générosité de ce conquérant,” 


Trés rapidement la conception dramatique esquissée ci-dessus, d’un sujet 
moral ‘générosité du conquérant,’ illustré par une action, disparaitra, et, dans 
l’édition de 1676 ce passage de la préface est supprimé. Et nous la voyons 
nettement remplacée par la conception action-sujet, lorsque, 4 propos de la 
grande Scéne 1, de l’Acte III de Mithridate, ot le roi vaincu présente son 
projet d’attaquer Rome a Rome méme, Racine écrit: ce dessein ‘fut en partie 
cause de sa mort qui est l’action de ma piéce. J’ai encore lié ce dessein de plus 
prés a mon sujet.’ * Des Mithridate donc, suject et action se confondent. Et 
quelle action! Mithridate meurt. Voila tout. L’action n’illustre plus le 
sujet; le sujet est réalisé dans l’action. Cette action est faite par un person- 
nage. Ce n’est pas nécessairement une action violente, un meurtre. En fait, 
ce que Racine appelle l’action de sa piéce n’est pas, de sa nature, une mani- 
festation physique. En cela il distingue nettement l’action dramatique de ce 
que l’on appelle communément des actions. Et c’est 14 un des rares points 
communs entre la conception dramatique de Racine et celle d’un Sophocle, par 
exemple. Pour l’Oedipe de Sophocle, le fait d’avoir tué un homme, qui est le 
pere d’Oedipe, et d’avoir épousé une femme, qui est la mére d’Oedipe, n’a 
rien de tragique, ni méme de dramatique, mais le fait de connaitre cette ac- 
tion, et de la reconnaitre comme celle qui le remplit d’horreur pardessus 
toutes, et que tous ses désirs contredisent; de méme, pour les héros de Racine. 
L’action dramatique, dans ses piéces, n’est pas du domaine des gestes ac- 
complis qui sont la conséquence de l’action et non l’action méme. Voici 
l’action telle que lui-méme la présente pour chacune de ses piéces. Mithridate 
meurt. Titus, qui aime Bérénice, se sépare d’elle; Bajazet ‘consent plutét de 
mourir que d’abandonner ce qu’il aime et épouser ce qu’il n’aime pas’; ™ 
Phédre avoue son amour; Andromaque consent a épouser Pyrrhus qu’elle hait. 
Pour la premiére fois sur notre scéne, et j’oserais dire pour la seule peut-étre, 
une piéce de théatre est réellement congue comme étant ‘l’imitation d’une 
action, et non point comme la mise en scéne d’actions, dont une peut-étre 
principale, accompagnées de paroles. Cette action, qui est la piéce, est si omni- 
présente dans la pensée de Racine qu’il écrit, ‘une des régles du théatre est 
de ne mettre en récit que les choses qui ne se peuvent passer en action.”” Et 


*Alexandre, préface de 1666, p. 774. 
lMithridate, préface, p. 442. 

“Bajazet, préface, éd. de 1676 et 1687, p. 803. 
“Britannicus, premiére préface, p. 791. 
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quel contresens alors sur le mot action,, banalisé mille fois, lorsqu’on donne 
parmi les caractéristiques du drame frangais classique, exemple Racine, que 
toute action se passe en récit. 

La seule qualité que demande Racine a cette action, c'est qu’elle soit 
‘grande,’ et que les personnages soient ‘héroiques.’ La encore le mot ‘héroi- 
que’ est éclairé par l’ensemble de la conception, car il est évident que Racine 
n’emploie pas le mot dans le sens ou I’emploierait Corneille. Et c’est la que 
nous nous retrouvons face au sujet. Ce ‘sujet’ auquel se conforme la ‘fable’ est 
unique, individuel, et si clair qu’il plie a ses exigences tout ce que rapportent 
les ‘sources,’ tout cé que prend le poéte, et cette immense masse de faits qu’il 
rejette, et par sa qualité propre donne des dimensions ‘héroiques’ aux 
personnages. 

C’est au nom de son sujet que Racine cherche a se libérer, et se libére 
effectivement de certaines contraintes propres 4 son temps, de la ‘Vérité His- 
torique’ d’abord et assez rapidement; de la fade psychologie amoureuse et ro- 
manesque, ensuite, et plus lentement. On ne peut manquer d’étre frappé en 
lisant les discussions critiques contemporaines a Racine de ce qu’a d’absolu- 
ment littéral l’esprit de l’époque tant en théorie que vis-a-vis des faits. Cette 
tendance d’esprit obscurcit complétement les problémes réels de la création 
artistique; elle est comparabie a l’attitude qui veut en peinture retrouver une 
représentation exacte de ce que Il’oeil croit voir. Et Boileau lorsqu’il soutient 
que les mots ‘porc’ et ‘porcher’ peuvent paraitre dans l’Odyssée parcequ’ils 
sont nobles en grec, est fort proche de Grévin qui juge que ‘l’on ne doit faire 
chanter non plus aux représentations (de théatre) qu’en la vérité méme.’ * 
Si l’on regarde de prés les arguments selon lesquels Racine se défend sur le 
point de la Vérité Historique, ils se réduisent 4 trois. D’abord, et selon 
esprit du temps, il se justifie en cherchant des textes historiques sur lesquels 
il s’appuie; mais ce faisant, il fait bien remarquer que les ‘incidents’ d’une 
‘fable,’ ‘changent presque dans toutes les mains qui les traitent.’ Et enfin, 
fermement établi sur son ‘sujet,’ conception individuelle, et indéfinissable 
parce que précisément explicable seulement dans sa réalisation 4 travers la 
modification, l’agencement, et le tri des données, il affirme le droit de faire ce 
qu'il veut des incidents de la ‘fable,’ ‘par le droit,’ dit-il, ‘que donne la 
poésie’; “ affirmation de liberté bien claire et double: droit d’adapter, droit de 
garder aussi; droit de garder le merveilleux semi-mythique de Phédre, con- 
trairement a tous les dogmes du temps: ‘Je me suis scrupuleusement attaché a 
suivre la fable,’ . . . non parce que ‘vrai’ ni seulement ‘vraisemblable’ mais 
parce que surtout c’est une fable ‘qui fournit extrémement a la poésie. * 

Et du coup, avec une impatience non dissimulée, Racine se débarrasse 
d’autres dogmes de la critique contemporaine qui sont chers méme a son ami et 


*Grévin, Brief discours pour l’intelligence de ce thédtre, préface sur César, 1562. 
“Mithridate, préface, p. 441. 


'Pheédre, préface, p. 572. 
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défenseur Boileau. Celui de la ‘bienséance’ soumis au ‘jugement’ des gens 
d’esprit, par exemple, et qui avait fini par établir dans la deuxiéme moitié du 
XVIle siécle, aprés le romanesque héroique, le romanesque a la Quinault 
assez proche dans ses critériums, et pour des raisons comparables, aux cri- 
tériums de Hollywood aujourd’hui.* Plaisez-vous 4 voir mes piéces, c’est tout 
ce que je vous demande, voila trés nettement I’attitude de Racine vis-a-vis du 
‘bon gout’ qu’il n’a aucune intention de consulter. Si le public aime une 
piece, Racine invoque son godt pour confondre la critique; si le public montre 
quelque froideur, comme vis-a-vis de Britannicus, Racine n’en défend pas 
moins Britannicus. 

Cette liberté, partielle seulement au début par rapport 4 son public, basée 
sur l’inviolable respect du ‘sujet,’ a permis 4 Racine d’échapper A certaines 
conventions du temps: a ces Romains, véritables Romains, 4 ces Lombards 
et a ces Huns, véritables Lombards et Huns dont St. Evremond, Mme de 
Sévigné et la Bruyére louent tellement Corneille. Dans ses deux derniéres 
piéces il sera libre, n’ayant d’autre public en principe que Saint-Cyr, et pourra 
obéir uniquement aux exigences d’une ‘grande action,’ enfreignant presque 
tous les principes théoriques de son temps. 

Quant aux régles, ce ne peut étre que par un reste de cette étonnante et 
naive exactitude factuelle de la critique du XVIle siécle lui-méme, qu’on peut 
en parler 4 propos du théatre de Racine. Lui-méme n’en parle que pour se 
débarrasser plutét brusquement de ses critiques. I] est curieux de relever, a 
titre d’indication peu importante il est vrai, dans les souvenirs de Madame de 
Caylus, l’allusion a la lettre de Madame de Maintenon qui demandait a 
Racine une piéce pour Saint-Cyr ajoutant ‘qu’il lui importait peu que cet 
ouvrage fut contre les régles.’ Eut-elle écrit cela ou Madame de Caylus lui at- 
tribuerait-elle cette réflexion si Racine avait eu la réputation d’étre attaché aux 
régles? 

Pour Racine, donc, I’Action est la mise en scéne, la représentation ma- 
térielle et objective d’un sujet. Elle est le sujet réalisé. Elle est rendue sensi- 
ble, comme il s’agit de théatre, a travers les paroles de personnages, qui étant 
en fait cette action, sont concus comme absorbés en elle, et en prennent leurs 
dimensions ‘héroiques.’ L’action est leur raison d’étre, et non eux la raison 
d’étre de l’action, comme tant de commentaires de ce théatre nous le feraient 
croire. C’est parcequ’elle est grande, qu’eux sont grands, issus d’une grande 
conception. Par le ‘droit de la poésie,’ il est évident que cette représentation 
n’a cure ni de temps tel que nous l’entendons, ni d’espace tel que nous le 
connaissons. Elle échappe 4 ce mélange de dogmatisme confus mais littéral et 
de romanesque qui caractérise 4 la fois la masse de la production dramatique, 
et la critique littéraire du XVIIe siécle. C’est parce que justement il n’y 
s’agit ni de temps ni d’espace que la critique a pu prouver si longuement que 
les unités de temps et d’espace y sont observées. Et pourtant ce n’est pas en 


"Voir l’Art poétique de la Mesnardiére pour ce qui est des caractéres tout faits qu’il fallait 
donner aux personnages. 
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un jour de douze ni de vingt-quatre heures que se joue l’action d’Athalie, ni 
celle de Phédre, ni dans un lieu quelqu’il soit, mais dans un domaine ou ces 
choses sont inutiles. L’unité de temps n’y est pas un intervalle mesurable de 
temps mais un écoulement ininterrompu de I’action. Le lieu n’est ni de la 
dimension de la scéne, ni d’aucune dimension mesurable: dans Phédre le 
drame se joue dans un lieu qui touche aux enfers et aux cieux; dans Athalie, 
le drame est 4 cheval sur des siécles. 

Nous sommes loin de ces ‘unités’ dont parle Mairet dans la préface de 
Sylvanire que l’on signale comme annongant le ‘systéme’ a l’intérieur duquel 
Racine travaillerait. Mairet, comme Scudéry d’ailleurs dans ses ‘Observa- 
tions sur le Cid,’ compare I’action dramatique a un cercle, dont tous les rayons 
partant de la circonférence aboutissent au centre. Cette formule indique. 
clairement que pour Mairet, Scudéry et leurs contemporains le mot ‘unité 
d’action’ se rapporte 4 une technique du drame par compartimentation qui 
n’a rien de commun avec celle qui préoccupe Racine; elle révéle une con- 
ception dramatique toute autre. Pour eux également l’unité de temps se 
définit par un certain nombre d’heures ou I|’on fait arbitrairement entrer les 
incidents, les mémes incidents qui, dans le drame irrégulier, s’espagaient sur 
plusieurs mois ou années; ce qui ne révéle pas une conception dramatique 
nouvelle, mais un manque de sens dramatique qui réduit le systeme existant 
a l’absurde. 

De méme, ]’unité de lieu se définit par |’affirmation de l’existence dans un 
espace restraint de lieux divers, ou d’étres divers qui s’y trouvent par simple 
rapprochement spatial arbitraire: nouvelle unité sans aucune signification, et 
qui aboutit a l’absurde. La critique parle des ‘unités’; les auteurs cherchent 
a les obtenir par simple compression, partant d’une ancienne conception, 
définie par le compartimentage 4 |’intérieur d’un cercle. Ils perdent toute la 
valeur dramatique d’une certaine conception théatrale, en lui enlevant ses 
éléments essentiels, constitutifs, sans les remplacer par autre chose; d’du le 
caractére parfaitement inintéressant de la masse des piéces produites. 

Les limites de ce travail ne permettent pas d’étudier comment Corneille 
peu a peu a entrevu et en partie dégagé le sens réel du probléme technique 
posé. Avec Racine, action, temps et lieu sont a la fin unis et inséparables, les 
deux derniers éléments étant absorbés dans le déroulement linéaire, ininter- 
rompu du drame. C’est précisément en cela que consiste la révolution tech- 
nique dramatique de l’époque. II ne s’agit pas des unités, mais de l’unité 
dramatique, a l’intérieur des conventions imposées par la scéne, celle qui avait 
été définie si nettement par Shakespeare, dans le prologue d’Henri V par 
exemple, et réalisée par lui dans ses grands drames. Avec Athalie, Racine 
réalise cette unité de fagon complete et libére le théatre de tout systéme. 


Toute la question de l’interprétation donnée aux ‘régles’ par les théoriciens du théAtre, de 
Scaliger a d’Aubignac, souléve des problémes analogues a ceux qui sont ici britvement signa- 
lés. 
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La discipline qui étaye la piéce du fait est intérieure. Le découpement de 
Yaction est dd a la limitation fondamentale imposée par le sujet que s’est 
proposé l’auteur. Ses défaillances seront définies par Racine lui-méme, dans 
la préface de la Thébaide par exemple, par l’écart que l’auteur constate entre 
le résultat final, et le sujet tel qu’il l’avait congu; non, point fondamental, par 
rapport 4 un critérium de beauté idéale objective et générale. Ses réussites 
naitront de la capacité a écarter tout ce qui s’éloigne de cette unité fondamen- 
tale, comme I’amour, dans une piéce faite de haine comme la Thébaide, mais 
tout autant a y faire entrer ce qui la sert, que ce soit le fantastique mytholo- 
gique de la mort d’Hippolyte, ou les ‘chiens dévorants’ d’Athalie. 

Racine a donc clairement posé le principe de l’autonomie de 1l’oeuvre 
d’art, et de ses exigences; chaque oeuvre, ses préfaces suggérent, porte en elle 
son propre systeme d’exigences, par rapport a une conception unique, indi- 
viduelle, communicable seulement a travers elle. C’est ainsi, nous semble-t-il, 
que nous voyons paraitre trés nettement le principe du caractére unique de 
l’ceuvre réalisé dans le maximum d’individualité et le maximum d’objectivité. 

Ces exigences, la technique peut les servir. Poussée a sa limite logique, la 
pensée de Racine aboutit a libérer l’artiste de toute régle sauf celle que lui 
impose sa conception et les nécessités de la forme d’art qu’il a choisie pour la 
communiquer. Et la technique est remise a sa place. En méme temps, nous 
sommes singuliérement loin ici d’une autre conception esthétique a laquelle 
Boileau lui-méme fait un hommage bref, mais souvent présenté pour étayer ce 
qu’a de bien pauvre sa conception esthétique, sinon son gout esthétique, c’est- 
a-dire, la théorie de l’inspiration dans le domaine de l’art. Avec Racine 
aucune allusion 4 ce ‘souffle divin,’ don gratuit fait au poéte. II pose lui, déja, 
le probleme sur une base intellectuelle plus complexe. 

Il nous parait certain que chez lui, les modes essentiels de la création 
artistique dans le domaine du théatre sont chairement sentis, et exprimés 
briévement, mais avec une précision qui repose de la verbosité superficielle et 
confuse de ses contemporains, a laquelle méme Boileau n’a pas échappé. 


HISTORICAL AND CONTEMPORARY BACK- 
GROUNDS OF THE CHAMBERED NAUTILUS 


Grant McColley 


CIVILIAN PRopUCTION ADMINISTRATION 


A century of discriminating readers has accorded The chambered nautilus 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes a secure place in literature.* In contrast with 
many poems of equal merit, this brief masterpiece was not greeted by a chorus 
of hostile critics. John Greenleaf Whittier quickly remarked that the poem 
was destined ‘for immortality,’ and the literary world of the mid-century gen- 
erally agreed with this evaluation.* Holmes later confessed that among his 
various works, these stanzas claimed his attention more than any other com- 
position. With the flare for the salty phrase which often characterized his 
statements, the author added that The chambered nautilus is ‘a favorite poem 
of mine, even though I wrote it myself.’* ‘The work unquestionably ranks 
high among the great short poems created by American writers, and is cher- 
ished by the scientist, the theologian, and all lovers of philosophic prosody. * 

The chambered nautilus is first and primarily a manifestation of that 
creative spirit in man which can be appreciated infinitely better than it can 
be analyzed. At the same time, the poem was a product of the careful study 
which international science had given the stone book of nature. Part of its 
heritage was the combination of fable and research which centered around the 


*The writer wishes to acknowledge the many kindnesses of the Loan Division of the Library 
of Congress, Mr. Frederick E. Brasch, Emeritus Chief of the Smithsonian Division, the Li- 
brarians of the National Museum and: Geological Survey; Mr. Edwin K. Jenckes of the Bu- 
reau of Mines for his courtesy in reading parts of the manuscript and making available sev- 
eral rare books, and Miss Mary Ruth Morrison for her faithful collating of texts. Miss Mar- 
garet Currier courteously secured helpful information from the bibliographical files assem- 
bled by her late father, Mr. Thomas F. Currier. Mrs. M. F. Ball, Assistant Librarian of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and Miss Mary B. Cobb, Librarian of the Boston 
Society of Natural History, painstakingly checked the pertinent records of these organizations. 
In view of the fact that the greater part of this study is subject to use elsewhere, the author 
regrets to add that he is compelled to reserve all rights of republication. 

*Cf. John T. Morse, Jr., Life and letters of Oliver Wendell Holmes. In two volumes. Cam- 
bridge, 1896, I, 225 ff.; IT, 238 ff., 278. 

*Thid., 1, 22h. 

“The text of the poem and its preface are reprinted from The Atlantic Monthly in the first 
section of Part III, infra. Holmes published The chambered nautilus in the February 1858 
issue as a finale to the fourth instalment of The autocrat of the breakfast table, which began 
in November 1857 with the first number of the Atlantic. In keeping with the current policy 
of the magazine, this and all other contributions were published anonymously. 
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chambered and the paper nautili. It was definitely influenced by the immedi- 
ate scientific millieu in which the author composed his work. Because of these 
historic elements the decades which tested The chambered nautilus have also 
removed much of the philosophic significance and emotional appeal that its 
verses held for educated readers of the mid-century. The poetic, theological 
and scientific suggestiveness which Holmes and his contemporaries found in 
the pearly shell of a mollusk has now been buried under successive strata of 
other facts and concepts. We have much to gain in understanding if this 
pregnant background can be partially recaptured. * 

A fitting prelude to Part I of the present inquiry has been written by two 
pioneers who lived a century apart, Robert Hooke and Georges Cuvier. The 
plea which Hooke made for the careful study of fossil shells during the year 
1688 reflects the almost intuitive insight not uncommon among the natural 
philosophers of the 16th and 17th centuries: 


And though possibly some may say, I have turned the world upside down for 
the sake of a shell, yet . . . by means of so slight and trivial signs and tokens 
as these are, there can be discoveries made and certain conclusions drawn of 
infinitely more important subjects .. . 

I do therefore humbly conceive—though some possibly may think there is too 
much notice taken of such a trivial thing as a rotten shell—that . . . these rec- 
ords of antiquity which Nature have left us . . . are infinitely more evident 
and certain tokens than anything of antiquity that can be fetched out of 
coins or medals . .. And though it must be granted, that it is very difficult 
to read them, and to raise a chronology out of them, and to state the inter- 
vals of the times wherein such or such catastrophes and mutations have hap- 
pened, yet ’tis not impossible . . .° 


Georges Cuvier wrote from the vantage point of the early 19th century, at 
a time when geology was temporarily the dominant inductive science. He 
spoke as the informed recorder of what fossil remains, particularly the shells 
of mollusks, had contributed and with each passing year were then contribut- 
ing to a scientific understanding of the external earth: 


Importance des fossiles en géologie: . .. Comment ne voyait-on pas que c’est 
aux fossiles seuls qu’est due la naissance de la théorie de la terre; que, sans 
eux, l’on n’aurait peut-étre jamais songé qu'il y ait eu dans la formation du 
globe des époques successives, et une série d’operations différentes? Eux seuls, 
en effet, donnent la certitude que le globe n’a pas toujours eu la méme en- 
veloppe, par la certitude ou l’on est qu’ils ont di vivre a la surface avant 
d’étre ainsi ensevelis dans la profondeur. Ce n’est que par analogie que l’on 
a étendu aux terrains primitifs la conclusion que les fossiles fournissent 


®The exploratory studies of The chambered nautilus made by Mr. Bayard H. Christy and 
Prof. Nelson F. Adkins, to which Prof. Harry R. Warfel kindly called my attention when 
the present inquiry was well advanced, are discussed briefly infra. Wherever possible, I have 
avoided duplication of the citations’ made by Prof. Adkins in his compressed but suggestive 
study, which should be consulted by all readers of Holmes’ poem. 

*Lecture delivered to the Royal Society of London, February 29, 1688, in Posthumous works 
of Robert Hooke, M.D... . containing his cutlerian lectures and other discourses. . . . By 
Richard Waller, R.S. Secr., London, 1705, p. 411. In this and the other quotations which 
follow, spelling and capitalization are generally modernized except in cases where emphasis 
or other considerations call for retention of the original text. 
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directement pour les terrains secondaixes; et, s'il n’y avait que de terrains 
sans fossiles, personne ne pourrait soutenir que ces terrains n’ont pas été 
formé tout ensemble. 

C’est encore par les fossiles, toute légére qu’est restée leur connaissance, que 
nous avons reconnu le peu que nous savons sur la nature des révolutions du 
globe. Ils nos ont appris que les couches (strata) qui les recélent ont été 
déposées paisiblement dans un liquide; que leurs variations ont correspondu 
a celles du liquide; que leur mise 4 nu a été occasionée par le transport de 
ce liquide; que cette mise 4 nu a eu lieu plus d’une fois: rien de tout cela 
ne serait certain sans les fossiles.” 


1. THE STONE BOOK OF NATURE 

The scientific history of the earth which developed during the first three 
decades of the 19th century, and by 1850 had won majority acceptance among 
trained geologists, was grounded on the principle of uniformity in nature’s 
actions. As enunciated by Charles Lyell and other pioneer exponents, the 
principle maintained that the vast geological changes which had periodically 
transformed the surface of the earth were products of the natural forces now 
active and in slow operation during incomprehensible periods of time.* This 
fundamental principle conflicted squarely with a non-scientific but powerful 
group of ‘catastrophic’ theories of the earth which either were based upon, or 
were developed from the Noachian deluge described by Genesis. ‘The far- 
reaching period of time required for successful operation of the principle was at 
odds with the earlier statements in Genesis which confined creation of the 
earth to six natural days.*° It openly challenged accepted Biblical chronolo- 
gies, particularly that developed by Archbishop Usher, which had set the cre- 
ation of the world and its inhabitants at approximately 4000 B.C.” In keep- 
ing with all new theories that involve significant areas of thought, the con- 
ception ran counter to the weight of past and present authority, including the 
publications of many contemporary scientists and theologians. * 

The constant and generally unspectacular forces predicated by the prin- 
ciple of uniformity included the erosion which wind, water, ice and tempera- 
ture changes had carried on for eons, and whose results appeared in the 


"Discours sur les révolutions de la surface du globe... . 5th ed., Paris, 1828, pp. 58-59. Cu- 
vier’s Discours provided the general introduction for, and in some editions constituted the 
first volume of his revolutionary Recherches sur les ossemens fossiles. . . . Paris, 1812, 1821 
and 1825, together with many other editions in French and in translation. Cuvier is best 
known today for his anatomical investigations of the vertebrates, but the foundation for 
these signal contributions and much of his early scientific work was research on the mollusks. 
*Probably the most infiuential of the advocates of geological uniformity, Charles Lyell, com- 
pleted publication of the three-volume first edition of his Principles of geology in May, 1833. 
Completion of the entire work was twice delayed by a heavy demand for the first and second 
volumes (1830 and 1832), which exhausted the printing and required second editions before 
the third volume could be prepared for publication. 

*The powerful movement toward the theories of progression, transmutation and other evolu- 
tionary concepts which arose in the 19th century was based in part on the extended time 
predicated by the principle of uniformity. Such theories of course preceded the 19th century. 
*During the 18th and 19th centuries, many editions and reprints of the Bible carried the 
ue date of 4004 B.C. opposite the account of the creation of the world set forth in 

enesis. 

“A number of these contemporaries were not slow in putting truth above reputation, and 
within a decade after 1830 publicly supported the new geological principle. 
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gradual leveling of land surfaces or the filling of lake basins and marine delta 
areas. Other continuous or periodic forces were vast subterranean pressures 
and volcanic convulsions. Operating singly or collectively the various forces 
within the earth’s crust elevated mountain chains, and raised or lowered scat- 
tered islands and great land masses above or below the surface of the ocean. 
Incidentally, North America was the first of the modern continents which sub- 
terranean forces raised above the sea. ” 

During the 20th century, completion of the earth’s history still requires 
the concrete evidence provided by countless generations of mollusks whose 
characters appear on the heavy leaves of nature’s book of stone. To the un- 
developed historical geology of the early 19th century, this evidence was par- 
ticularly indispensable. Geological history then commenced with the Primary 
or Paleozoic era, and continued through the Secondary or Mesozoic, and 
Tertiary or Cenozoic periods. The early Paleozoic existence of unicellular 
and other primitive plants was undemonstrated, and the extensive Archeozoic 
and Proterozoic eras included in the following chronological table were unde- 
fined. The first half of the long Paleozoic era was primarily the age of mol- 
lusks, and throughout the second half, shelled invertebrates constituted a 
major part of the existing fauna. ‘Thousands of new species and various 
genera appeared, flourished for long periods, and disappeared, leaving a 
record that indicated unmistakably the passage of many millions of years, and 
gradual but profound changes in the physical environment. 

Further utilized in conjunction with data provided by the nature of the 
rocks, but supplemented increasingly by marine and land vertebrates, by other 
organized animals and plant life, the ancient shells of mollusks helped histori- 
cal geology establish the secondary or Mesozoic era, and to define its major 
divisions. In the subsequent Cenozoic age, generally called the tertiary by 
geologists of the 19th century, mollusks provided the primary basis for division 
of the epoch into Eocene, Miocene, Pliocene and Pleistocene which, with the 
addition of one other sub-era, are fundamentally the broad periods now 
recognized. In the geologically brief quaternary or modern period, the evi- 
dence left by shells aided materially in establishing the strongly contested fact 
that man had lived upon the earth many thousands of years. * 

Throughout the long span covered by their geological life, shells gave 
major assistance in determining the relative time and geographical extent of 
land masses submerged beneath the sea, or their repeated sinkings and risings, 
and in identifying regions created by the filling of lake basins and marine 
delta areas. The fossil existence in now temperate latitudes of both arctic and 
tropical species of mollusks strongly corroborated other evidence of gradual 


224 detailed description of these and other forces constantly at work remaking the surface of 
the globe may be found in virtually all new treatises on general geology published from 1840 
through 1900. : ; ; 

“A more complete account of the development of geological theory and history during the 
16th to 19th centuries than is appropriate for the purposes of the present essay, will be given 
in a volume in preparation by the writer. 
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Major Divisions of Geological Time” 


Including the Development of Plant and Animal Life 
(In millions of years) 


ERAS AND ADVANCE ADVANCE 
ESTIMATED IN IN 
DURATION |PERIODS PLANT LIFE ANIMAL LIFE 

ARCHEOZOIC Grenville Age of uni- No animal 
450 Laurentian cellular plants life known 
PROTEROZOIC  |Sudburian Primitive Single-celled 
Huronian plants, especi- protozoa and 
Animikian ally calcar- other primi- 
450 Keweenawan eous algae tive animals 
PALEOZOIC Cambrian Primi- Dominance of 
tive trilobites 
Ozarkian marine Rise of cephalopods 
Canadian plants and gastropods 
Ordovician Marine plants Higher shells invertebrates 
Silurian (seaweeds) Rise of lung fishes; scorpions 
Devonian Early land plants Age of fishes 
380 Rise of amphibians 
Mississipian Age Rise of ancient sharks 
Pennsylvanian of Rise of primitive reptiles, insects 
Permian giant Extinction of ancient ani- 
club mals and rise of land 
mosses vertebrates 
MESOZOIC Triassic Age Rise of dinosaurs 
of Rise of flying reptiles 
Jurassic cycads and birds 
135 
Lower Cretaceous} Rise of flow- Culmination of 
Upper Cretaceous} ering plants great reptiles 
CENOZOIC Eocene Age Primitive mammals 
Oligocene Rise of higher mammals 
Miocene of Culmination of mammals 
55 Pliocene Age of man-apes 
Pleistocene modern Extinction of great 
land mammals 
Recent plants Age of man 


but important climatic changes. To the early 19th century, a comprehensive 
knowledge of shells was so important to the history of the earth that some 
scientists seriously debated the question whether or not all geologists needed 
a firm grounding in malacology. * 

A number of ancient and medieval writers had mentioned the existence 
of shells on mountains or within extensive land areas, and gave some limited 
descriptions of them. As Steno noted, these men were at times interested in 
how marine shells had reached such places. Nevertheless, it was not until the 


*This table represents a partial consolidation of two given in Shelled invertebrates of the 
past and present (Smithsonian scientific series, X (1931), 6, 15-16. 

*Cf. the debate carried on by Deshayes and others in the Geological Society of France, 
Bulletin, 1 (1831), 185 ff., and especially Il (1832), 316 ff. 
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16th century that inquiry approached the threshold of scientific investigation. 
The movement began in Italy, where it was repeatedly stimulated by discov- 
eries of fossil remains buried deep within layers of rocks. 

The first difficult problem faced by embryo geology was to gain some gen- 
eral acceptance of one simple fact—that the fossilized marine shells and their 
stone casts were either actual shells or had been formed by actual shells 
secreted by animals that once had existed. A powerful, determined, and long- 
enduring opposition that in varying degrees was indoctrinated with the neo- 
Aristotelian conception of spontaneous generation claimed that these bodies 
were nothing more than stones produced by an occult vis formativa or vis 
plastica. For two centuries an undeveloped geology was required to spend 
much of its energy ‘in writing down the dogma that organized fossils were 
mere sports of nature.’ * 

The conception that fossil shells and casts were lusus naturae, or stones 
created by an occult power or process, was not unnatural to an age which 
lacked knowledge concerning the formation of such petrifactions. The period 
was unaware that with the passing of centuries, the cavity once occupied by 
the living animal had filled with sediment which gradually changed to stone. 
Many fossil shells were worn away or had broken loose from the petrifaction 
enclosed, and left stone casts obviously not produced by any physical action 
comprehensible to the age. Where the internal shell markings and contours 
followed closely those of the external surface, only extremely close observation 
or chemical analysis could differentiate between an aged fossil filled with stone 
and the concretion shaped by a near duplicate. 

A second crucial fact was that many species of fossils had no counterpart 
among the shells of living animals and presumably had become extinct. This 
problem of ‘lost species’ intensified the psychological difficulty of accepting 
petrifactions as animal remains. The age generally believed, as in fact did 
Linnaeus and other naturalists of the 18th century, that Deity had created all 
species at the beginning of life and had since preserved them unaltered. The 
lusus naturae or ‘formed stones’ hypothesis indirectly supported the doctrine 
of a ‘full creation’ by eliminating the evidence from fossil shells that pointed 
toward extinct organisms. 

Other evidence provided by shells was weakened or destroyed by interpre- 
tations which connected both fossil and living species with the Noachian 
deluge. This connection and problem were to be expected, since the many 
shells found scattered on the surfaces of plains and mountains had long been 
explained by the deluge, and in their turn had appeared to support the idea 


Charles Lyell, Principles of geology. The first American edition, from the fifth London edi- 
tion. In two volumes. Philadelphia, 1837, I, 42. The fifth London edition was the last to in- 
clude all data given in the first edition, together with the amendments and additions subse- 


quently made by the author. 
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of a universal flood.” The existence of shells deep within rock strata seemingly 
required a catastrophic global disturbance. The only such disturbance de- 
tailed by Scripture was the deluge, which also was considered as the final 
catastrophe until the day of final dissolution. Fortunately, some writers found 
it possible to accept the idea of a flood and at the same time to utilize the evi- 
dence of fossils in demonstrating fundamental processes of crust formation. 

A third group of writers, and one which included both heterodox and 
orthodox thinkers, challenged vigorously the interpretation that the Noach- 
ian deluge was the type of catastrophe which could bury marine shells deep 
within mountain strata. It was, they argued, too short in duration for heavy 
sedimentation, and the action of water bursting from the great deep, pouring 
from the sky, and ultimately draining back into the depths, would have un- 
covered rather than buried shells. This entire controversy was eliminated or 
avoided by acceptance of the vis plastica and ‘formed stones’ hypothesis. 

At the opening of the 16th century, the most advanced geologist of Eu- 
rope apparently was Leonardo da Vinci. His priority here, as in many other 
activities, has been well established. However, the advanced conceptions 
which he developed made little or no contribution to a scientific history of 
the earth’s crust. Written in cypher for a personal notebook, they remained 
unknown to geology until some were definitely outmoded, and the balance 
had been long accepted as commonplaces. They have great intrinsic value, 
however, and provide important and detailed information concerning the 
prevalence of various ‘formed stones’ hypothesis in Italy about the year 1500. * 

The intensity and number of attacks which Leonardo made on the 
‘formed stones’ hypothesis is a definite indication that this doctrine had in- 
fluence and prestige. Under the caption, ‘Shells in mountains’ Leonardo 
raised the rhetorical question: ‘And if you wish to say that the shells are pro- 
duced by nature in these mountains by means of the influence of the stars, in 
what way will you show that this influence produces in the very same place 
shells of various sizes and varying in age, and of different kinds?’ He later 
censured those who believed fossil shells ‘have been and still constantly are 
being created in such places as these by the nature of the locality.’ A third and 
more vigorous passage dubs the believers in stone creations through celestial in- 
fluences a ‘set of ignoramuses.’ * 


“This essential evidence included the facts that some kinds of mollusks, or their closely re- 
lated varieties, occurred both living and fossil; that a number of such related species were 
found fossil in one latitude and living in another; that marine shells were buried in strata 
which extended hundreds of feet below the surface of the land, and were at times preceded 
and followed by different species in higher and lower strata; and that the fossilized or petri- 
fied shells within strata frequently were in positions natural for mollusks which had died on 
the floor of a relatively tranquil sea. 

Cf. Mario Baratta, Leonardo da Vinci ed i problemi della terra, Turin, 1903. In Appendix 
XI: ‘Pensieri de Leonardo da Vinci sopra i fossili,’ (pp. 297-305) , Baratta brings together in 
Italian ‘translation’ the more important geological concepts which Leonardo set forth in his 
notebooks. Among other places, the material may also be found in The notebooks of Leonar- 
do da Vinci, arranged and translated by Edward MacCurdy. My references are to the Reynal 
and Hitchcock edition of MacCurdy’s text, New York, 1939. 

Notebooks, ed. cit. pp. 313, 338-339. 
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Leonardo supported his unpublished censures by describing the manner 
in which living shells had been transmuted into concretions. His account was 
confined to marine shells, apparently bivalves, which had first been covered by 
sediment, ultimately petrified, and subsequently exposed by fluviatile action. 
He apparently thought of the filling and petrifying as having taken place after 
the sea had left the land, and not as a continuous action taking place on the 
sea-bottom: 


. .. the creatures which dwelt beneath the waters near the ocean borders . . . 
became embedded in this mud, and finding themslves entirely covered under 
a great weight of mud they were forced to perish for lack of a supply of the 
creatures on which they were accustomed to feed. 


In course of time the level of the sea became lower, and as the salt water 
flowed away this mud became changed into stone; and such of these shells 
as had lost their inhabitants became filled up in their stead with mud; and 
consequently during the process of change of all the surrounding mud into 
stone, this mud also which was within the frames of the half-opened shells, 
since by the opening of the shell it was joined to the rest of the mud, became 
also itself changed into stone; and therefore all the frames of these shells 
were left between two petrified substances, namely that which surrounded 
them and that which they enclosed. 


These are still to be found in many places, and almost all the petrified shell- 
fish in the rocks of the mountains still have their natural frame round them, 
and especially those which were of a sufficient age to be preserved by reason 
of their hardness, while the younger ones which were already in great part 
changed into chalk were penetrated by the viscous and petrifying moisture.” 


Wherever possible, Leonardo’s conclusions concerning shells were 
grounded on repeated observations which covered many geographical areas. # 
In one important instance, where his reasoning was inadequate, the evidence 
obtained from a careful observation of shells led him to the true conjecture 
that the level of the sea remained constant and the land in different parts of 
the globe emerged from the ocean and at other times subsided beneath it. 
The idea that land masses arose from the ocean, said Leonardo, explains: 


why the marine shells and oysters that are seen in the high mountains, [and] 
which have formerly been beneath the salt waters, are now found at so great 
a height, together with the stratified rocks, once formed of layers of mud 
carried by the rivers in the lakes, swamps and seas. . . . The shells of Lom- 
bardy are found at four levels. And so it is with all which are made at dif 


*Ibid., pp. 311-312. : . 
1£.¢., ibid., pp. 331-334, 337, 357. Leonardo definitely connected the remains of sea animals 
with lime-producing rock when he said (p. 340), in part: ‘At Alessandria della Paglia in 
Lombardy there is no other stone from which to make lime except such as is made up of an 
infinite number of things native to the sea; but it is now more than two hundred miles dis- 


tant from the sea.’ 
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ferent periods of time; and these are found in all the valleys that open out 
into the seas.” 


Leonardo supported the geological truth that mountains had risen from 
the bed of the sea by challenging the idea that the marine shells found in 
their strata had been deposited by the Noachian deluge.* His extended re- 
futation, presented under the caption ‘Of the flood and of marine shells,’ was 
drawn both from observations and logical deductions adequately supported 
by accepted phenomena.™ The first point made was that if these shells had 
been moved by the turbid water of a deluge, they would have been mixed 
and separated, and not left in the regular rows and layers in which they are 
found.* He also argued that as the rain was coming down it would have 
carried shells into the sea, and not up the mountains, and when the world had 
become covered with the waters, the marine shells were too heavy to float on 
the surface and be left on the emerging mountains. The last of the major 
points was based on records provided by the ‘stone book.’ Between the layers 
of shell-bearing stone, he observed, ‘are still to be found the tracks of the 
worms which crawled about them when it was not yet dry... In the moun- 
tains of Parma and Piacenza multitudes of shells and corals filled with worm- 
holes may be seen still adhering to the rocks.’* This story from the ‘stone 
book’ is one of submarine life under tranquil conditions, and not one of 
waters sojourning on the mountains for a few months. 

During the year 1517 an extensive excavation was made in the city of 
Verona. The project seemingly cut through strata of the red stone which 
Leonardo had described as rich in fossil remains, but in any event many shells 
and petrifactions were unearthed and widespread interest created. Fracastoro 
apparently was among those who examined some of the numerous spcimens, 
for his opinion of their nature and origin was requested. Having first sum- 
marized the conventional interpretations, he stated that these petrifactions 
were not stones produced by occult forces but represented the shells built by 
animals that had lived in the sea. Accepting the Noachian deluge as a fact, 
he exploded the idea that it had transported mollusks to the regions where 
their shells were found. More trenchantly, Fracastoro noted that because of 


*Ibid., pp. 356-357. Leonardo also remarked (p. 321), ‘the shells of oysters and other similar 
creatures which are born in the mud of the sea testify to us of the change in the earth... . 
And now these beds are of so great a height that they have become hills or lofty mountains, 
ae the rivers which wear away the sides of these mountains lay bare the strata of the 
shells. . . .’ 

*In a short section under the caption ‘Doubt,’ Leonardo questioned (p. 316) whether the 
Biblical deluge could have been universal, since the water that submerged the mountains 
would have had no method of escape except by miracle or the process of evaporation. 
*“Leonardo’s three censures of the ‘formed stones’ hypothesis, noted supra, are included in 
this section, and may imply awareness of apparent attempts to avoid questions which shells 
raised concerning the flood by asserting them to be sports of nature. 

*The section, from Leic. 8y-10v., extends eleven pages in the edition cited (pp. 330-340) , and 
constitutes one of the longest on natural history. The numerous points made by Leonardo 
occur passim, with the first noted being on p. 332. 

*Ibid., pp. 338, 337. i 
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its transient nature, the Biblical deluge would have scattered the shells it 
loosened over the surface of the earth, and not buried them deep within sub- 
terranean strata. Although more limited in scope, the conclusions reached by 
Fracastore generally paralleled those expressed by Leonardo. They were set 
forth however where they could stimulate and aid the progress of scientific 
geology. ” 

From the ‘Sententia’ voiced by Fracastoro in 1517 to the Prodromus pub- 
lished by Steno in 1669, the scientific history of the earth’s crust achieved no 
outstanding advance, either in broad principles or in methods of utilizing 
data. The contributions of this period consisted primarily in a steadily ex- 
panding knowledge of fossils, and included the growth of private cabinets and 
institutional museums. Some writers began to discriminate between species of 
mollusks, and the marine types were more precisely separated from freshwater 
genera.” ‘The Noachian deluge was occasionally circumvented, but generally 
respected, and the major area of pronounced controversy limited to the ques- 
tion of ‘formed stones’ versus animal remains.” However, a new spirit had 
definitely begun to emerge during the middle of the 17th century. 

Steno’s pioneer work closed a decade noteworthy for an intensified in- 
terest in science which had led to the formation of important scientific so- 
cieties, and, by a kind of reciprocity, was in its turn augmented by them. * 
The Prodromus also constituted the high water mark of the Italian school in 
relation to groups from other countries. Its important contributions to a 
scientific history of the earth’s crust continued, but leadership in geological 
theory, and particularly in the areas of combined geology and paleontology 
pertinent to this study, was shared by English scientists during the last decades 


‘Magni Fracastorii Sententia de Proposita Quaestione, Musaeum franc. calceolarii jun. 
veronensis a Benedicto Ceruto medico phys. excellentiss. collegii luculenter descriptum et 
perfectum. . . . Verona, 1622, p. 407; reprinted by Baratta, op. cit., Appendix X: ‘Girolamo 
Fracastoro ed i fossili’ (pp. 295-296). See also P. Lioy, ‘Fracastoro e le sue idee divinatrici 
della paleontologia,’ Atti R. Istituto Veneto di sc., lett., et arti, IX (Series VII, 1898) , 1099- 
1110. 

Among other geologists and historians of geology, substantial surveys of this period are 
those of Baratta, op. cit., Chapter XVII: ‘I fossili,’ pp. 221 ff.; Lyell, op. cit., I, 37 ff.; and 
Maton and Rackett, ‘An historical account of testaceological writers,’ Transactions of the 
Linnean Society of London, VII (1804), 119-244 (folio) . See also Brocchi, as cited infra. 
*”The slow progress made during this protracted period resulted in part from a mistaken con- 
cept of the functions and place of natural theology. Another deterrent was probably the 
bitter controversy which centered around the heliocentric theory of Copernicus. The cool re- 
ception first given De revolutionibus was in time succeeded by widespread attacks partially 
based on Scripture, by the ultimate proscription of the Copernican theory except where pre- 
sented as no more than a ‘theory,’ and the lamentable trial and forced recantation of Galileo. 
However, probably the most important single cause was necessity for a massive body of data 
collected and organized by many competent observers working over extended periods of time 
in different geographic areas. Geology could not be expected to mature as rapidly as as- 
tronomy. 

Ze Royal Society of London was organized in 1660 and chartered by the King during 1662; 
the Académie des Sciences of France was established by Colbert in 1666. There were also in- 
creased activities in the unchartered societies of Caen, Vienna and other cities which had de- 
veloped with the predecessors of the Royal Society of London. 
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of the 17th century. By the final quarter of the 18th century, this leadership 
had largely passed to workers in England and France. * 

A major part of Steno’s Prodromus was given to the controverted question 
of the origin and nature of fossil mollusks. Early in his work, Steno observed 
that ‘only a single difficulty vexed the ancients, that is, in what way had 
marine bodies been left in places far removed from the sea. The question was 
never raised whether similar substances had been produced elsewhere than in 
the sea.” The second question, he continued, had become important ‘in 
more recent periods.’ Steno then noted that those writers who attributed the 
creation of fossil marine bodies to occult or other forces operating within the 
strata where petrifactions were found, denied that the sea could have covered 
the land. These persons, he declared, were completely occupied ‘in praising 
the forces of a Nature of which they had little knowledge.’ * 

In his proof that fossil shells were the remains of actual mollusks, Steno 
compared some of the geologically recent shells discovered in Itaian strata 
with living species from the sea, and pointed out their close similarities. He 
traced the process of shell fossilization, and emphasized the fact. that some 
specimens had merely lost their animal gluten, others were calcined, and that 
others were petrifactions in which there was a complete substitution of stony 
matrial. Following these detailed comparisons and a careful dissection of 
numerous shells, he concluded that the fossils “were parts of animals which at 
one time were living in a fluid.’ Previously, he had made the more signifi- 
cant generalization that ‘if a solid body has been produced according to the 
laws of nature, it has been produced from a fluid.’ * 

The Prodromus was apparently the first work to set forth one of the most 
fundamental principles of modern geology. ‘This general principle, that the 
order of strata determines the relative age of their formation, was made in 


*The early preeminance of the Italian geologists, and their contributions during the 16th, 
17th and 18th centuries, are fittingly discussed in the very able study of Giovanni Battista 
Brocchi, Conchiologi fossili subapennina con osservazioni geologichi sugli Apennini, e sul 
suolo adiacenti, Milan, 1814: ‘Discorso sui progressi dello studio della conchiologia fossile in 
Italia,’ pp. 1-1xxx. 

"The Prodromus of Steno (Niels Steensen) was published in Latin under the title, Nicoli 
Stenonis de solidio intra solidum naturaliter contento dissertationis prodromus, #lorence, 
1669, and was written as the prefatory statement of principles which the author proposed to 
elaborate in a comprehensive work. Citations are to the English translation by John Garrett 
Winter, The prodromus of Nicolaus Steno’s dissertation concerning a solid body enclosed by 
nature within a solid (University of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, Volume XI: Con- 
tributions to the History of Science, Part Il) New York, 1916. A few minor exceptions ex- 
cluded, the quotations follow Winter’s able translation. 

A 17th century English translation by H. O. (Henry Oldenburg, Secretary of the Royal 
Society) , was published at London in 1671 under the more literal title, The prodromus of a 
dissertation concerning solids naturally contained within solids. The original Latin edition 
was reprinted at Leyden in 1679, a decade following its original publication. Other Latin 
editions, the second incomplete, appeared in 1763 and 1842. 
8%Prodromus, ed. cit., pp. 210-211. 

“Tbid., pp. 250-253. 

*Ibid., p. 220. This generalization followed a discussion in which Steno had observed (p- 
219) ‘that those bodies which are dug from the earth, and are in every way like the parts of 
plants and animals, were produced in precisely the same manner and place as the parts of 
the (organizations accepted as) plants and animals were themselves produced.’ 
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association with the equally fundamental conception that rock formation be- 
gan with sedimentary action. Said Steno: 


At the time when any given stratum was being formed, there was beneath 

it another substance which prevented the further descent of the comminuted 

matter. ... All the matter resting upon it was fluid, and therefore, at the 

time the lowest stratum was being formed, none of the upper strata existed. 

. . . If the strata are not in an horizontal position, this indicates their dis- 

turbance after formation.” 

Among his other contributions to a scientific geology, the learned Danish 
physician declared all deposits secondary in character that included animal 
remains or fragments of older rocks. He pointed out that the peaks of moun- 
tains were raised and lowered, and that land now several hundred feet above 
the sea had once been covered by its waters.“ Steno rejected and disproved 
the idea that fossil shells had been deposited within the earth by the Noachian 
deluge, but supported the belief that the flood of Genesis had occurred. This 
support included acceptance of the statement that the flood had covered the 
entire globe and the theory that part of the waters could have issued from the 
earth. However, Steno did suggest that the mountains referred to by Genesis 
were the highest hills which existed during Noah’s day, and may not have had 
great elevation. “ 

Four years prior to publication of the Prodromus, Robert Hooke had en- 
tered the long controversy over ‘formed stones.’ A first hand examination of 
many specimens convinced the famous Curator of the Royal Society that these 
petrifactions: were fossilized organic remains. Hooke gave in some detail the 
evidence he had secured, and concluded: * 

From all which, and several other particulars which I observed, I cannot but 

think, that all these, and most other kinds of stony bodies which are found 

thus strangely figured, do owe their formation and figuration, not to any 
kind of plastic virtue inherent in the earth, but to the shells of certain shell- 
fishes, which, either by some deluge, inundation, earthquake, or some such 
other means, come to be thrown to that place, and there to be filled with 
some kind of mud or clay, or petrifying water, or some other substance, 
which in tract of time has been settled together and hardened in those shelly 

moulds into those shaped substances we now find them. . . . 

Once convinced that the petrified substances were fossilized mollusk 
shells, Hooke asked himself the same question which had troubled other crea- 
tive inquirers: what is the full significance of marine shells buried within the 
earth? The prolonged inquiry which followed resulted in his most extended 


*[bid., pp. 229-231. The rock formation described by Steno was of course ‘secondary.’ } 
*Tbid., pp. 233 ff., 265 ff. Steno also distinguished (pp. 219 ff.) between fluviatile and marine 
formations, identifying river action by means of grasses, reeds, and fragments of trees. 
“Ihid., pp. 264 ff. 

*Micrographia, Observation 17 (London, 1665, folio, pp. 107-112). 

“[bid., p. 111. A second edition of the Micrographia appeared in 1667. 
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work, the Discourses of earthquakes™ As he had implied in the Micro- 
graphia, Hooke concluded that earthquakes had been a major force in bring- 
ing marine shells and the strata which contained them to the high parts of the 
‘Alps, Apennines, and Pyrenean hills, and the interior of continents in gen- 
eral.’ Earthquakes, he said, could ‘have turned plains into mountains, and 
mountains into plains, seas into land, and land into seas, made rivers where 
there were none before, and swallowed up others that formerly were .. .’” 

The major contribution made to geology by Hooke’s extended disquisi- 
tion consisted of the emphasis which he placed on shells as a key to the true 
history of the earth. In addition to the striking passage given in the Intro- 
duction to this essay, the point is made repeatedly throughout the Discourses. 
It also is stressed by the many figures of shells included, several of which depict 
specimens of Nautili and particularly the famous Cornua-Ammonis. “ 

The Discourses are significant in two other ways. Although Hooke vacil- 
ated in his conclusion, he definitely posed the fundamental question of lost 
species, and at least suggested that the extinction of mollusk species once in 
existence might have followed catastrophes, or ‘mutations’ in physical environ- 
ment.“ After a sharp struggle over each conception, these two explanations 
were successively adopted by science. 

Hooke also pioneered in the unfortunate movement which radically 
changed the character of the Biblical flood in order to provide a quasi-conven- 
tional reason for subterranean deposits of fossil shells. As a complement to 
his theory of earthquake effects, he suggested that the great catastrophe of the 
deluge might have elevated land which was sea bottom above the level 
of the ocean, and caused dry land to subside beneath the water.“ This con- 
ception of the flood influenced competent naturalists as late as Cuvier. In the 
hands of other and generally less scientific men, the Noachian deluge was 
shaped into fantastic forms and made a basic explanation for virtually all 
changes known to have occurred in the crust of the earth. 

John Ray, the father of systematic English botany, and Hooke’s celebrated 
contemporary, saw with equal clarity the many important implications of 
buried fossils, if these petrifactions had been formed by or represented the 
shells of ancient mollusks. His first extended discussion was published in the 
encyclopedic Observations topographical of 1673, which primarily was a re- 
port of Ray’s travels made a decade earlier through the ‘Low Countries,’ Ger- 


“The full title is: “Discourses of earthquakes, and subterraneous eruptions. -explicating the 
causes of the rugged and uneven face of the earth; and what reasons may be given for the 
frequent finding of shells and other sea and land petrified substances, scattered over the 
whole terrestial superficies.’ The work was collected by Richard Waller for his edition of The 
posthumous works of Robert Hooke, M.D., S.R.S., London, 1795, where it includes pp. 210- 
450, in the folio volume of xxviii and 572 pages. 

“Posthumous works, pp. $12 ff., and passim. 

“Ibid., Table I, facing p. 283; Tables VI and VII, facing p. 287. 

“Ibid., p. 327 and passim. 

“Tbid., pp. 410 ff. 
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many, France and Italy. Seriously impressed by what he had observed in 
many museums and natural deposits, together with his wide reading and con- 
versations with Robert Hooke, Ray declared bluntly: 


I doubt not but in Italy, Germany, France, England and the Low-Countries 
there are many not taken notice of where these bodies might be found, were 
diligent search and observation made. That they have not been discovered 
or taken notice of in other parts of Europe and Asia and Africa is certainly 
to be attributed to the negligence and rudeness of the people who mind 
nothing that is curious, or to the want of learned writers who should com- 
municate the histories of them to the world. I come now to give an account 
of the opinions of the best authors concerning the origin and production of 
these stones. 

The first and to me most probable opinion is that they were originally the 
shells or bones of living fishes and other animals bred in the sea. This was 
the general opinion of the ancients, insomuch that Steno saith, it was never 
made a question among them, whether such bodies came from any place else 
but the sea. It hath of late times and is now received and embraced by divers 
learned and ingenious philosophers, as in the precedent age by Fracastorius, 
and in the present by Nicholaus Steno and Mr. Robert Hooke, after whom 
I need name no more to give it countenance and authority in the world.” 


Ray paraphrased at length the more important arguments advanced by 
Hooke in the Micrographia, and cited with obvious approbation the related 
conclusions reached by Steno. He then set forth and rejected the explanation 
that the Noachian deluge had deposited the shells found ‘in the middle of 
Germany at least 200 miles distance from any sea .. . nay, upon the highest 
mountains of Europe, even the Alps themselves.’ His important conclusion 
was that the evidence provided by shells indicated that the earth had endured 
more change and was much older than men had believed; or ‘that in the primi- 
tive times and soon after the creation the carth suffered far more concussions 
and mutations in its superficial part than afterwards. ” 

The alternate possibility presented by Ray—that in the early ages of the 
earth the operations of nature proceeded with greater rapidity than at the 
present—ultimately became an important argument against the principle of 
continuity. As late as the mid-19th century, and with a different application, 
the doctrine was invoked by no less a scientist than Sir David Brewster to sup- 
port his objections to the immensity of time postulated by modern geology. “ 
Ray did not support either possibility, but left the reader to choose the horn 
of the dilemma which he preferred. Without hesitation, the pioneer English 


“John Ray, Observations topographical, moral and physiological . . . London, 1673, pp. 119 
ff. This work was subsequently republished as Volume I of Travels through the low coun- 
tries . . ., editions of which appeared in two volumes during 1705 and 1738. 

“Ibid., pp. 125-126. 

““Sir David Brewster, More worlds than one, New York, 1854, pp. 50, 52. The great physicis: 
declared: ‘We are not disposed to grudge the geologist even periods so marvellous as this 
millions of years, provided they are considered as merely hypothetical; but when we find, as 
we shall presently do, that speculative writers employ these assumed periods as positive 
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botanist made what may prove the earliest statement published that specific- 
ally connects the idea of lost species with the doctrine of a ‘full creation’: 


Among these petrified shells are many sorts, which are not . . . that we 
know of anywhere to be found. Nay, some proceed so far as to affirm that 
there is not the like to any one of these supposed petrified shells to be found 
among our present shell-fishes. If it be said, that these species be lost out of 
the world; that is a supposition which philosophers hitherto have been un- 
willing to admit, esteeming the destruction of any one species to be dis- 
membering the universe and rendering it imperfect, whereas they think the 
Divine Providence is especially concerned to preserve and secure all the 
works of the Creation. 
Yet granting that some few species might be lost, it is very unlikely that so 
many should, and still more unlikely that such as were so diffused all over 
Europe and found in so many places; but most of all that a whole genus 
. . should be so utterly extinct and gone, at least out of our seas. . . . Such 
are for example the Serpentine stones or Cornua-Ammonis supposed origin- 
ally to have been nautili, of which I myself have seen five or six distinct 
species, and doubtless there are many more. Add hereunto the greatness 
of some of these shells, viz., the Cornua-Ammonis, far exceeding the bulk of 
any shell-flsh now breeding or living in our seas.“ 


Ray next discussed the ‘opinion . . . of those who imagine these bodies to 
have been the effects and products of some plastic power in the earth,’ and 
observed that this contention ‘is but a shift and refuge to avoid trouble.’ 
Having commented on the partially related position that ‘formed stones’ were 
not derived from living organisms because no species could be found that was 
similar to them, Ray noted with fine discrimination that if the stones were 
definitely connected with once living organisms, and the assertion is true that 
‘there are now no such things in being, they . . . must have recourse to that 
gratuitous supposition that such species are lost out of the world.’ ® 

Two decades later, the persistent Englishman returned to the funda- 
mental questions raised in the Observations. So extensive was the discussion 
which he included in his Discourse of the general deluge that Ray feared ‘the 
vulgar and inconsiderate reader’ might inquire why he had given ‘so many 
words’ to the subject. His answer was that petrified shells and bones of fishes 
had great importance to ‘divinity.’ He again concluded with Hooke that the 
petrifactions were actual shells or their casts, and supported this conclusion 
both by physical evidence and the contention that the ‘formed stones’ hypoth- 
esis put a weapon into the hands of atheists. What Hooke had implied, Ray 
now stated bluntly, and declared the hypothesis was in substance an admission 


truths . . . we are compelled to examine more minutely a chronology which has been thus 
misapplied. . . . Plants and animals which, in our day, require a century for their develop- 
ment, may in primitive time have shot up in rank luxurianee, and been ready, in a few days, 
or months, or years, for the great purpose of exhibiting, by their geological distribution, the 
progressive formation of the earth.’ : 
“Ray, op. cit., p. 127. 

‘Tbid., pp. 127-131, passim. 
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that these ‘stones’ were ‘casual productions, and not the effects of counsel or 
design.’ * 

The extended discussion presented in the Discourse on the general deluge 
occupies the major part of the eighty-three pages devoted to Chapter IV: ‘Of 
formed stones, sea-shells, and other marine-like bodies found at great distances 
from the shores, supposed to have been brought in by the deluge.’ The evi- 
dence which favored the correct interpretation that fossils are fossils was ex- 
panded, more carefully organized, and given under seven main heads. With 
one significant exception, the major arguments repeated in favor of the sci- 
entific explanation are those previously reviewed. This argument brought to- 
gether evidence which Fabio Colonna and Steno had developed independently: 


Thirdly, that there are other bodies besides shells found in the earth, re- 
sembling the teeth and bones of some fishes, which are so manifestly the very 
things they are thought only to resemble, that it might be esteemed obstinacy 
in any man that hath viewed and considered them, to deny it. . . . Fabius 
Columna proves it... by burning . . . that they are of osseous, and no stony 
nature. ... 


N. Steno . . . brings another argument to prove them to be true teeth, 
and no stones. The tooth being not one homogenous body, but compound- 
ed of parts of different constitution, there must in the formation of it be 
made a various election of humors, one for the root, one for the inner part, 
one for the superficies of it. Then for the figures, situation or posture, and 
fitting of them, some are great, and broad, and almost striangular; others 
narrow and smaller, others very small and narrow, of a pyramidal figure 
. .. some serrate with small teeth; others with great indentures. . . . All which 
things are observed in the sharks’ teeth, not only by the learned naturalists, 
but also by fishermen and mariners.” 


Ray’s important question involving ‘divinity’ was of course the problem 
posed by lost species of mollusks. He repeated without significant change his 
previous statement of the effect of extinct species on the doctrine of the ‘full 
creation’ and the concept of Deity associated with it. The one addition made 
was apparently a fair-minded recognition of a point made by Robert Plot. 
Following his statement that some philosophers believe Providence especially 
concerned to ‘preserve the works of the Creation,’ he said: ‘And that it is so, 
appears in that it was so careful to lodge all land animals in the Ark at the 


time of the general deluge.’ 


“Three physico-theological discourses ... 1. the primitive chaos, and creation of the world; 
Il. the general deluge, its causes and effects; Il. the dissolution of the world, and future 
conflagration, 3rd edition (posthumous and enlarged) , London, 1713, pp. 167 ff. The ‘first’ 
edition of this work apparently was the Miscellaneous discourses concerning the dissolution 
and changes of the world, London, 1692, which includes the Discourse on the general deluge 
and the discussion of shells given in the third edition. The second edition, which I have not 
seen, is listed as appearing in 1693 under the title of Three physico-theological discourses. 
Taken in combination, the discussions available in the several editions of the Observations 
and the Discourses undoubtedly brought the questions raised by Ray before many reader 
"2Thid., pp. 123 fl. ; 

“[bid., p. 149. The same amplification is made in the London edition of 1692 (Miscellaneous 
discourses, p. 112). This ‘first’ edition carried the Imprimatur of ‘Robert Southwell, P.R.S.’ 


under the date of January 6, 1691/2. 
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The ‘formed stones’ hypothesis maynow appear as irrational as some con- 
temporary concepts in the broad field of social science, whether radical or con- 
servative, may seem to subsequent centuries.* However, it had the power of 
a long-established belief and the strength which came from able and sincere 
supporters. This generally influential group of advocates is justly repre- 
sented by Robert Plot, Director of Experiments for the Philosophical Society 
of Oxford, and one of the most active contributors of his period to the Philo- 
sophical transactions. The reply which he made to John Ray and Robert 
Hooke during 1677 shows no obvious awareness that his beloved doctrine of 
‘formed stones’ would soon become a lost species. 

The lengthy and detailed discussion presented by this learned Oxonian 
emphasizes further the serious nature of the problem to an appreciable num- 
ber of conscientious, fair-minded, and well-educated men. Virtually the whole 
of Chapter V in Plot’s Natural history was directed toward the defense of the 
‘formed stones’ hypothesis, and included a detailed exposition of the “plastic 
virtue, or whatever else it is, that effects these shapes.” The most striking 
lines follow immediately his rejection of the asserted close relationship between 
the Cornua-Ammonis, more often termed by him the Ophiomorphite, and the 
Nautili. This, he said, ‘brings me to consider the great question now so much 
controverted in the world:’ 


Whether the stones we find in the forms of shell-fish, be lapides sui 
generis, naturally produced by some extraordinary plastic virtue latent in the 


*The curious opinions collected by Lyell concerning ‘formed stones’ (op. cit., I, 37 ff.) in- 
clude the notion advanced by George Bauer, (Agricola) that a materia pinquis or fatty mat- 
ter, fermented by heat, produced organic fossil shapes. Falloppio of Padua held that petrified 
shells were in some instances produced by local fermentation, and in others acquired their 
shape from ‘the tumultuous movements of terrestrial exhalations.’ Mercati, who in 1574 pub- 
lished accurate figures of the fossil shells in the Vatican Museum, regarded them as stones 
whose configuration had come from the influence of heavenly bodies. Other illustrations may 
be found in Brocchi’s Discorso, passim. The most unusual explanation yet observed by the 
present writer is the ‘seminal’ hypothesis of Edward Llwyd (Lhwyd, etc.), Curator of the 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, set forth in his letter to Ray dated March 10, 1698, and printed 
both in Ray’s Discourses (ed. cit., pp. 175-203, author’s translation) , and as an appendix to 
Llwyd’s competent Lithophylacium britannicum of the same year. 

"George Bauer, mentioned above, was one of the exponents of ‘formed stones’ whose general 
ability is unquestioned. Best known under his Latinized name of Agricola, he wrote during 
the middle of the 16th century three treatises which have been described as the first work on 
physical geology, the first systematic exposition of minralogy, and the first book which 
showed an understanding of stratigraphic geology: De ortu et causis subterraneorum (1546) ; 
De natura fossilium (1546); De re metallica (1556) . 

George Beaumont, less well-known and also less positive than Bauer, stated in the Philo- 
sophical transactions, XI (1676) , 738, that he saw no reason ‘why shells might not as well 
be produced in mines, as any sorts of spars are in the sea.’ He is more neutral, however, 
ibid., XIIL (1683), 277 ff. 

Martin Lister, whose first public advocacy of the ‘formed stones’ hypothesis had appeared 
in the Philosophical transactions of 1671 (V, 2282 ff.) , subsequently published two competent 
works on living and fossil shells, and was an early pioneer in the field of geological mapping. 
His careful examination of rocks and fossils had revealed to him that ‘quarries of different 
stone yield us quite different sorts of shells,’ and culminated in a paper read before the Ro- 
yal Society on March 12, 1683: ‘An ingenious proposal for a new sort of maps of countries, 
together with tables of sands and clays ... drawn up abont 10 years since . . .,’ Phil. Trans. 
XIV (1684) , 739-746. Lister urged that the strata of England be ascertained and charted ‘a5 
far down as human art can possibly reach.’ ‘ 

The natural history of Oxford-Shire, heing an essay toward the natural history of England, 
Oxford, 1677, pp. 121 ff. Chapter V, with 8 unpaged plates, covers pp- 80-142, folio. — 
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earth . . .2 Or whether they rather owe their form and figuration to the 
shells of the fishes they represent, brought to the places where they are now 
found by a deluge, earthquake, or some other such means, and there being 
filled with mud, clay, and petrifying juices, have in tract of time been turned 
into stones, as we now find them, still retaining the same shape in the whole, 
with the same lineations, sutures, eminencies, cavities, orifices, points, that 
they had whilst they were shells?*” 


One major objection brought by Plot against the scientific explanation of 
fossil marine shells was based on the question of lost’ species. Perhaps because 
of a greater knowledge in the area, he included more possibly extinct groups 
than did Hooke, Ray or other contemporaries. ‘If it be said,’ he remarked, 
‘that possibly these species may be now lost, I shall leave it to the reader to 
judge, whether it be likely that Providence which took so much care to secure 
the works of the reation in Noah’s flood, should .. . have been so unmindful 
of some shell-fish . . . as to suffer any one species to be lost.’* Despite his 
general scripturalism, Plot declared that the Noachian deluge apparently was 
not universal, had not extended to the western part of the world, and at most 
covered only the continent of Asia. In concluding Chapter V he urged that 
full collections of mollusks be made and carefully examined, and declared that 
when the evidence obtained justified this action, he woud ‘be ready with ack- 
nowledgement to retract.’ ” 

The controversy over ‘formed stones’ had handicapped the development 
of geological theory for approximately two centuries.. Another century was 
then required to eliminate the most pronounced forms of the ‘diluvial’ hy- 
pothesis. These variants accepted the fact that petrified marine shells were 
the fossilized remains of mollusks, but set up an explanation which destroyed 
their value in building a scientific history of the earth. They generally made 
the Noachian deluge a catastrophe which broke or completely shattered the 
outer crust of the globe. 

Three years after the precursor of Ray’s Three discourses had appeared, 
John Woodward published the Naturalis historia telluris.° The violent up- 
heaval which he premised from the rush of waters loosed within the earth— 
apparently a modification of the Biblical fountains of the deep—dissolved the 
crust of the earth and its minerals, but did not affect animals and vegetables 
(‘corpora terrestris et mineralia in diluvio dissoluta, sed non animalia, aut 
vegetabilia’). All things eventually settled in the order of their relative 
weight or density, with the heaviest bodies, certain kinds of fossils included, 
dropping first to form the lowest strata, and were followed in turn by those 


sTbid., p. 111. This statement reflects a close reading of Hooke, who is mentioned by name 
in other places. John Ray is also answered, the work in question being the Observations 
topographical, moral and physiological, London, 1673, pp. 213 ff. 

Tbid., pp. 114-115. 

ED Ia poi baal» 

©T ondon, 1695. My references are to the Latin edition of London, 1714. An English transla- 
tion was published in 1702 under the title, Essay towards a natural history of the earth. 
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less heavy, until the layers demanded by the undeveloped geology of the 
period had been gradually built up. Woodward regarded marine fossil shells 
as the remains of mollusks, and stated: ‘Conchylia ista non a Deo in telluris 
visceribus creata: sed in mari nata.’ As the labored conservation of fauna and 
flora during his catastrophic deluge suggests, he rejected the idea that species 
had become extinct and thus preserved the doctrine of a ‘full creation.’ His 
specific reference was to Cornua-Ammonis, which in England at least was the 
focal point of the controversy over lost species. That ‘singula testarum 
genera.’ he declared, ‘.. . profundissimisque maris locis nascuntur, et sedes 
suas habent.’ “ 

The year following, William Whiston joined the ‘diluvians’ who now 
were periodically remaking the earth through new deluges.” Summoning to 
his assistance both universal gravitation and observations made regarding the 
return and orbits of comets, Whiston asserted that during the first day of the 
Noachian deluge, a comet had passed near the earth. By its attractive pull, 
our earth then obtained from this ‘superior and celestial original’ much of the 
great quantity of water required by a universal flood.“ Sediment from the 
retreating deluge, including rock, shells and bones, was then deposited in 
‘fresh strata or layers ... even as far as we commonly penetrate into... our 
upper earth.’ Whiston then turned to what he called ‘the careful and numer- 
ous observations of an eyewitness, the learned Dr. Woodward,’ for an explana- 
tion of the ‘vast numbers of the shells of fish (mollusks), bones of animals, 
entire or partial vegetables, buried at the Deluge, and enclosed in the bowels 
of the present earth.’ Following Woodward almost verbatim, he said in part 
that: 


the same law of specific gravity which was observed in the rest of the mass, 
was also observed in the subsidence of the shells of fishes; they then sinking 
together, and accordingly being found enclosed among those strata or bodies 
which are nearly of their own several specific gravities; the heavier shells be- 
ing consequently still enclosed among the heavier strata, and the lighter 
shells among the lighter strata. 


Whiston objected seriously to Woodward’s type of liberty with Genesis, 
and censured his ‘sedimentary theory’ on Scriptural grounds. Nevertheless, he 
finally concluded with a majority of his educated contemporaries that the 


"Op, cit., pp. 9-20, 62 ff., 97. In his comment on the famous Cornua-Ammonia Woodward 
took the position that this was not a Nautilus. 

“Other English writers that shared the late 17th century interest in the Noachian deluge and 
its relation to the earth included Thomas Burnett (Telluris theoria sacra, 1681) , who did 
much to stimulate the highly speculative aspects of the movement, and was commanded by 
the King to translate his ‘romance’ into English; Erasmus Warren (Geologia: or a discourse 
concerning the earth before the deluge, 1690), who objected vigorously to Burnett’s abuse of 
Genesis, and censures those who presumed to extend the Mosaic day beyond twenty-four 
hours (pp. 53 ff.), and John Harris (Remarks on some late papers relating to the deluge, 
and to the natural history of the earth, 1697). Burnett shows no obvious reaction to the cur- 
rent scientific movement toward an improved geology except insofar as its pressure partially 
influenced his ‘rewriting’ of Genesis so as to explode the earth in connection with the deluge. 
“Theory of the earth, London, 1696, pp. 130 ff., 187 ff. 
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‘formed stones’ hypothesis was completely unacceptable, and declared it ‘just 
and reasonable to admit. whatever is asserted by this author (Woodward) , 
rather than . . . ascribe the plainest remains of the animal and vegetable king- 
dom to the sportings of Nature, or any such odd and chimerical occasions, as 
some persons are inclinable to do.’ * 

From approximately 1720 the progress made by scientific geology gradu- 
ally accelerated, and fifty years before Holmes wrote The chambered nautilus 
had begun to move with such rapidity that the solid achievements of three 
decades exceeded those reached by three preceding centuries. In these 
achievements, the evidence provided by fossil and living mollusks was once 
more an indispensable foundation. This commonplace of science has been 
well-stated by an English historian in his concise survey of the emergence of 
modern geology. Having briefly discussed James Hutton and the basic theory 
of the earth which he had developed, this historian observed: 

Hutton’s ‘uniformitarian theory’ was not generally accepted till William 

Smith had assigned relative ages to rocks by noting their fossilized contents; 

till Georges Cuvier had reconstructed extinct mammalia from fossils and 

bones found in the neighborhood of Paris; till Jean Baptiste de Lamarck had 

made a classification and comparison of recent and fossil shells; and finally 

till Sir Charles Lyell had collected in his Principles of geology, . . . all avail- 

able evidence bearing on the manner and extent to which the Earth is 

still being moulded into new forms by water, volcanoes and earthquakes, as 
well as all known facts about fossils.” 

A more complete statement concerning Hutton and Cuvier would have 
included the important use which both made of fossil shells. ‘The great sig- 
nificance of shells to Cuvier has been partially indicated, and their funda- 
mental service to Hutton will be considered subsequently. 

The foundation from which geology made its gradually increasing pro- 
gress after 1700 consisted chiefly of the two related premises discussed previ- 
ously. Developed primarily from the evidence of fossil remains, these premises 
were generally accepted by all schools, including the most imaginative of the 
‘diluvians.’ The first premise held that all strata containing marine remains 
had been deposited and consolidated within a fluid, and that the present sur- 
face of the earth had once been a floor of the sea. Excluding the inadequate 
number of geological observers and the unavoidable absence of a systematized 
frame of reference, the principal handicaps of the 18th century were those 
which had emerged late in the 17th concurrently with the decline of the 
‘formed stones’ hypothesis. One was the ‘diluvial’ theory in both its fantastic 


4*Ibid., pp. 199-203. ‘ ‘ : ; ' nb 
Sir William Dampier, A history of science and its relations with philosophy and religion, 


New York, 1940, p. 290. 
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and its scriptural forms; the other, the concept or doctrine of a ‘full creation’ 
which per se excluded extinct genera or species. “ 

In addition to diverting men from constructive investigation, the ‘dilu- 
vial’ theory generally confined geological time to a few thousand years, and 
precluded the assumption of non-catastrophic forces operating slowly over in- 
comprehensible eons.” For the purposes of the present paper, the strength of 
the general ‘diluvial’ theory during the 18th century may perhaps be indicated 
adequately by noting its acceptance in the first decades of the century follow- 
ing by such scientists as De Luc, Cuvier and Buckland. Among De Luc’s many 
references to Genesis and the Noachian deluge, probably the most interesting 
occurs in his ‘Sixth geological letter’ to Joahann Blumenbach. This treatise in- 
cludes an indirect but significant admission that adherence to a ‘diluvial’ 
theory precluded admission of the vast stretch of time required for the sci- 
entific history of the earth: 


In my last letter I collected together the leading phenomena of a numer- 
ous class, tending to ascertain beyond a doubt the following points. First, 
that the birth of our continents must have been preceded by a sudden 
revolution, during which the ancient continents sinking down, formed a 
new bed for the sea; and, secondly, that the epoch of this revolution is not 
more remote than that of the Deluge, according to the Mosaic computation. 
What then becomes of that immense antiquity . . . of which some geologists 
have availed themselves . . .? 


*The contentions of many scriptural literalists were not inadequately represented by the 
Moses’s principia of John Hutchinson (Part I, 1724), which held that the Hebrew scriptures, 
rightly interpreted, provided a perfect system of natural history. With other literalists, Hut- 
chison vigorously attacked the geological speculations of Woodward. However, Woodward’s 
theory of the earth continued to attract advocates, and as late as 1778, both Whitehurst and 
Wallerius contended that all strata had been formed by sedimentation during a catastrophic 
Noachian deluge. Despite this non-scientific belief, Whitehurst included in his Inquiry into 
the original state and formation of the earth an accurate description of the Derbyshire rocks 
which contributed to the geology of England. The Examination . . . of John Keill, 1698 and 
1734, attacked both Woodward and Burnett, and stimulated a sterile controversy over the 
condensation of vapor from the tails of comets which included speculations on the power of 
comets to draw water from the ocean. Some ‘diluvians’ were much less pretentious, as was 
Scheuchzer in his assumption (1708) that the mountains of the earth during the deluge were 
relatively low (as Steno had held), and that these hills were raised into lofty mountains in 
order to return the waters of the flood to the seas. 

“The relatively popular Woodwardian conception that all things were deposited according 
to their relative gravity apparently was not an important handicap. The conception was itself 
too vulnerable, and various writers held with Buffon: ‘Il ne faut qu’avoir des yeux pour étre 
assuré que l’on trouve des matiéres pesantes trés-souvent posées sur des matiéres légéres . . . 
il ne s’agit que de la faire monter, de lui donner tout ensemble la vertu d’un dissolvant uni- 
versel & la qualité d’un reméde préservatif pour les coquilles qui seules n’ont pas été dis- 
soutes, tandis que les marbres & les roches l’ont été. . . . Mais, lui dit-on, si la force qui tient 
unies les parties de la mati¢re a cessé, pourquoi les coquilles n’ont-elles pas été dissoutes 
comme tout le reste?’ Histoire naturelle, générale et particuliére, avec la description du ca- 
binet du roy. 2nd ed., I (Paris, 1750) , 186-187. Buffon, who had utilized the original volcanic 
nucleus and universal ocean of Leibnitz’s Protogeea (1683) to construct his own theory of the 
earth, discussed shells in Article VIII: ‘Sur les coquilles & les autres productions de la mer, 
qu’on trouve dans l’intérieur de la terre’ (pp. 265-307). In this and other sections of the 
Histoire naturelle, Buffon details at some length the important species collected from far 


corners of the globe which in time were to aid Lamarck in his monumental Animaux sans 
vertéebres, 
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The Deluge is described by Moses under circumstances so precise, that, 
if they are true, they must be impressed on the whole of our globe as for- 
cibly as its chronology; and now, in proving that they are so, I shall not con- 
fine the character of Moses to that of a faithful historian, but shall make it 
manifest, that he must necessarily have been directed by God himself. . . . 
From this extraordinary fall of water resulted only a first inundation of the 
habitable parts of the globe, and Moses does not confine himself to this cause 
only; for he brings into action the foundations of the abyss, which, accord- 
ing to the language of Scripture, means the sea. . . . I need not prove, that 
our continents have been the bed of the sea; there are not two opinions on 
this subject among naturalists. . . .% 


As De Luc had followed Robert Hooke in a ‘diluvial’ theory that raised 
the fossil-bearing sea-bottom above the ocean, and transferred the land to the 
floor of the new sea, he could be expected to consider marine shells of high 
importance. He remarked in part: 


The first object which excited astonishment in men, and by which it had al- 
ready been excited in ancient times, was that of the marine shells found scat- 
tered in some countries, even at a very considerable distance from the sea. 
But, as traditions concerning a deluge had reached them, they connected in a- 
confused manner, the two ideas.” 


The Traité elementaire of De Luc was followed by the first edition of 
Georges Cuvier’s Discours. In supporting the belief that the Noachian deluge 
had destroyed the continents then existing and raised new lands from the bed 
of the sea, Cuvier used only the word ‘catastrophe.’ However, he had previ- 
ously stated that Moses established the event of a world catastrophe which was 
produced by an eruption of the waters, was followed by an almost complete 
renewal of the human race, and must necessarily have transpired rather less 
than five thousand years prior to the present: “ 


Je pense donc, avec MM. Deluc et Dolomieu, que, s’il y a quelque chose 
de constaté en géologie, c’est que la surface de notre globe, a été victime 
d’une grande et subite révolution, dont la date ne peut remonter beaucoup 
au dela de cing ou six mille ans; que cette révolution a enfoncé et fait dis- 
paraitre les pays qu’habitaient auparavant les hommes et les espéces des 
animaux aujourd’hui les plus connus; qu’elle a, au contraire, mis a sec le 
fond de la derniére mer, et en a formé les pays aujourd’hui habités; que 
c'est depuis cette révolution que le petit nombre des individus épargnés par 
elle se sont répandus et propagés sur les terrains nouvellement mis 4 sec, et 
par conséquent que c’est depuis cette époque seulement que nos sociétés ont 
repris une marche progressive, qu’elles ont formé des établissemens, élévé 
des montmens, recueilli des faits naturels, et combiné des systémes scientifi- 


ques.” 


#7. A. De Luc, Traité elementaire de géologie, London, 1809, which I have not seen; and An 
elementary treatise on geology, trans. Rev. Henry de la Fite, London, 1809, which is cited: 
pp. 387, 389, 393-394. 

“Jbid., p. 33. 

Discours sur les révolutions ... ed. cit., pp. 169-170. 

“Jbid., pp. 282-283. 
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More significant to geology than this display of orthodox physico-theology 
were the supplementary remarks added by Cuvier, in which he stated in effect 
that the lands raised by the flood were ‘formerly inhabited at a more remote 
era, if not by man, at least by land animals.’ Continuing, he declared that 
fossil remains deposited prior to the flood predicated ‘two or three’ eruptions 
of the sea. By implication this meant two or three cycles of alternation be- 
tween water and dry land.” Cuvier’s self-emancipation from the dogma of 
one great world catastrophe—the deluge—did not mean however that he had 
thrown off the shackles of a ‘Biblical’ chronology which limited the age of the 
earth to less than 10,000 years. 

During the next and third decade of the 19th century, William Buckland 
had the somewhat dubious honor of completing the last ‘diluvial’ work pub- 
lished by a scientist of high reputation. —To Buckland’s credit, he did not re- 
make the earth in order to transform the Noachian deluge into a geological 
catastrophe, but confined its imagined effects to surface phenomena, including 
bone and fossil deposits in caves, the cutting out of valleys, and diluvial 
gravel. By the curious process of reasoning which he followed, Buckland was 
obliged to prove that the deluge took place at a period subsequent to the time 
when the earth was inhabited by the bears, elephants, and other animals 
which, according to Genesis, had presumably been created with the earth and 
shortly thereafter had been named by Adam.” 

The handicaps placed on historical geology by the doctrine of a ‘full 
creation’ did not decrease as collections grew and data became more adequate 
to suggest and support basic conclusions. The doctrine continually weakened 
the use and interpretation of evidence which the appearance, life span and 
ultimate extinction of genera and species gave regarding the extent of particu- 
lar areas in geological time. It likewise severely handicapped the effective appli- 
cation of fossil evidence which involved the nature, place, and geographical ex- 
tent of physical changes on and within the crust of the earth. 

The opposition brought by the doctrine against the proper use and in- 
terpretation of fossil evidence appears generally to have operated indirectly, 
and at the same time with considerable power. Although the ‘full creation’ 
doctrine may not have been recognized for what it is, the belief is a common- 
place to most students of literature. Among other writers, the American and 
Englishman have doubtless met the doctrine within the balanced verses of 
Alexander Pope, one section of which emphasizes the imagined universal 
calamity which would follow the loss of a single species. The italics have 
been added. 


Vast chain of being! which from God began, 
Natures aethereal, human, angel, man, 


“Ibid., pp. 283-284. The longest period admitted by the orthodox chronologies was approxi- 
mately 8,000 years. 

“Reliquiae diluvianae, 2nd ed., London, 1824, passim. In various quarters of England, this 
work gave Buckland a high standing as a ‘geologist.’ 
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Beast, bird, fish, insect, what no eye can see, 

No glass can reach, from Infinite to thee, 

From thee to nothing.—On superior pow’rs 

Were we to press, inferior might on ours; 

Or in the full creation leave a void, 

Where, one step broken, the great scale’s destroy’d; 
From Nature’s chain whatever link you strike, 
Tenth, or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike.” 


As a classic of American scholarship has fully demonstrated, ‘it was in the 
18th century that the conception of the universe as a Chain of Being, and the 
principles which underlay this conception—plenitude, continuity, gradation— 
attained their widest diffusion and acceptance.’ The definitive nature of this 
study makes almost gratuitous any survey of the doctrine of a ‘full creation’ 
but a few notations may prove helpful in illustrating its importance in con- 
nection with the problem of extinct species. 

In the allusion made by John Ray to the inherent conflict between the 
idea of ‘lost species’ and the doctrine of a ‘full creation,’ the English scientist 
failed to identify the ‘philosphers’ to whom he referred.” He might have in- 
cluded Plato, and without question would have been justified in citing 
Plotinus. This influential Neoplatonist held that all things have achieved 
existence because of the infinity of the Power which emanates itself to these 
things, and cannot permit anyone of them to be disinherited.“ ‘Thomas 
Aquinas had stated that God ‘wills and loves His essence for its own sake. 
Now that essence . . . can be multiplied, for the reason that He wills and 


? 72 


loves His own perfection. 

The doctrine of a ‘full creation,’ implicit or embryonic in the words of 
Plotinus and Saint Thomas, is enunciated more specifically by Cardinal 
Bellarmine in his Ascent of the mind unto God by the ladder of created 


things. 


“Essay on man, I, vv. 237-246. 

Arthur O. Lovejoy, The great chain of being, Cambridge, 1936, p. 183. 

Professor Lovejoy (p. 243) mentions this connection, which he cites on the authority of the 

pertinent passage from John Ray quoted above, and states: This assumption sometimes was 

used early in the [18th] century against the then incipient science of paleontology. The view 

that fossils are the remains of actual organisms now extinct was combatted on the ground 

that, in a well-conducted universe, every species must be constantly represented; so wrote the 

great English botanist John Ray in 1703: ‘It would follow, that many species of Shell-Fish are 

lost out of the World, which Philosophers hitherto have been unwilling to admit... .’ 
The present paper has indicated that in the thinking of Ray and others the conflict be- 

tween the idea of ‘lost species’ and the doctrine of a ‘full creation’ had appeared during the 

second half of the 17th century. Further research may disclose evidence of an earlier emer- 

bence. 

7%n the Physico-theological discourses (1692 and subsequent editions), Ray was fully aware 

of Plot’s, repeated references to him and the Observations topographical in the defense which 

the Oxonian made of the at times associated belief in ‘formed stones’ and the doctrine of the 

‘full creation,’ as discussed supra. 

%Enneads, IV, Vili, 6. 

Summa contra gentiles, I, 75. 
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Though the mere multitude of created things is itself wonderful, and a 
proof of the multiform perfection of the one God, still more wonderful is 
the variety which appears in that multiplication. . . . I pass by genera and 
species, which every one agrees are exceedingly various and diverse. . 
Raise now, my soul, the eye of the mind towards God, in whom are the 
Ideas of all things and from whom, as from an inexhaustible fountain, this 
well-night infinite varicty springs: for God could not have impressed those 
numberless forms of created things unless in a most eminent and exalted 
mode he had kept their Ideas or patterns in the depths of his own Being.” 


The doctrine of a full and completely graduated creation was also enunci- 
ated, and in more detail, by John Locke, the contemporary of Hooke and Ray, 
and a fellow socius of the Royal Society.” Early in the 18th century, Addison 
introduced it into the Spectator: 


Infinite Goodness is of so communicative a Nature, that it seems to de- 

light in the conferring of Existence upon every degree of Perceptive Being. 
. . . It is wonderful to observe, by what a gradual progress the World of 
Life advances through a prodigious variety of species, before a creature is 
formed that is complete in all its senses. . . . Nor is goodness less seen in the 
diversity than in the multitude of living creatures. Had He made only one 
species of animals, none of the rest would have enjoyed the happiness of 
existence; he has, therefore, specified in his Creation every degree of life, 
every capacity of being.” 

Among other 18th century writers, the doctrine is set forth by Buffon, 
Lampert and Bonnet, the last of whom repeats the ancient idea of preforma- 
tion. This idea held that in the creation God formed the germs of all future 
organized beings, as well as the eternal species of animated existence. ® 
Brooke wrote poetically of these ‘eternal species,’ and Linnaeus made the idea 
a corner stone in his pioneer system of classification.“ A number of writers 
gave the mollusk a prominent place in their enumerations, and the physician 
Mark Akenside moved directly from shellfish to men, and thence to angels: 


TOO. eS: Not content 

By one exertion of creative power 

His goodness to reveal to every age... 

ee DSE CMG ett he oe His parent hand, 
From the mute shell-fish gasping on the shore, 
To men, to angels to celestial minds, 

Forever leads the generations on 

To higher scenes of being. . . .* 


De ascensione mentis in Deum per scalas creaturarum, as quoted by Lovejoy, op. cit., p. 91. 
“Essay concerning human understanding, III, vi, 12. 

"Spectator 519. Addison’s reference to ‘Mr. Lock’ may suggest the use of the Essay both as a 
source and as a supporting authority. ; 

Buffon, Histoire naturelle, 1765, XIII, 1 ff. (An earlier edition had attacked the concept) ; 
Lampert, Cosmologische Briefe, 1761, pp. 63 ff., 106; Bonnet, Palingénésie philosophique, ou 
idées sur l’état passé et sur l’état futur des Etres vivans, 1770, I, 216. 

*4Brooke, Universal heauty, III, 98 ff. 


“Pleasures oj the imagination, Book II (Poetical works, London, 1894, pp. 10 ff.) . 
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Soame Jenyns said with the multitude of predecessors and contemporaries: 


The farther we inquire into the works of our great Creator, the more 
evident marks we shall discover of his infinite wisdom and power, and per- 
haps none more remarkable, than in that wonderful chain of beings, with 
which this terrestrial globe is furnished. .. . 

Animal life rises from this low beginning in the shell-fish, through innumer- 

able species of insects, fishes, birds, and beasts, to the confines of reason, 

where, in the dog, the monkey, and chimpanzee, it unites so closely with the 
lowest degree of that quality in man, that they cannot easily be distin- 
guished.” 

The human mind has manifested an almost infinite capacity to embrace 
and support essentially contradictory ideas, especially where these ideas can 
be compartmentalized. It is, however, difficult to believe that 18th century 
Europe could have advocated so completely the doctrine of a ‘full creation’ 
and accepted at the same time the concept that species had become extinct. ” 

“The extensive vogue of the doctrine through most of the 18th century con- 
stitutes our best evidence that the acceptance of ‘lost species’ had then made 
very little progress. This evidence, for example, is supported by the explicit 
description of pre-historic species as permanent given during 1785-1788 by 
such a pioneer and independent geologist as James Hutton, noted below. 
Conversely, the rapid disappearance of the doctrine in the first quarter of the 
19th century offers a negative proof that the story told by marine fossils had 
been heard. 

For the most part, scientists of this period apparently preferred to make 
no attack upon the rapidly vanishing doctrine of an eternal and complete 
group of species. The most pointed among the few strictures observed by the 
present writer was made by Johan Blumenbach in his popular Handbuch der 
Naturgeschichte, the tenth edition of which was published in 1820. Blumen- 
bach stated that the well-intentioned physico-theologians who had attempted 
to make the ‘full creation’ or a scale of being doctrine a part of the plan of 
Creation were at least presumptuous, and that their belief was groundless that 
the loss of one link would disrupt the universe: 


Nun und so beantwortet sich die andere Einwendung gegen die Natur- 
reiche, die sich auf die so gepriesene Metapher von Stufenfolge der Geschépfe 
griindet, eigentlich von selbst. . . . Aber sie nun, wie doch so oft von wohl- 
meinenden Physicotheologen geschehen, dem Schépfer in den Plan seiner 
Schépfung hinein legen, und die Vollkommenheit und den Zusammenhang 
derselben darin suchen zu wollen, dass die Natur (wie man sich ausdriickt) 
keinen Sprung thue, weil die Schépfe in Riicksicht ihrer aussern Form so 
fein stufenweise auf einander folgten, das ware doch schon an sich eine ver- 


™Disquisitions on several subjects, I: ‘On the chain of universal being’ (Works, 1790, pp 
179 ff.) . ; ‘ 
“Among other important 18th-century opponents of ‘the whole conception of the chain of 
being,’ Professor Lovejoy (op. cit., p. 332) mentions Voltaire and Dr. Johnson who, he ob- 
sefves ‘must be admitted to have had the better of the argument.’ 
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messene Schwachheit, wenn sie auch nicht, wie doch der Fall ist, bei ernsterer 
Priifung sich selbst widerlegte. . . . 


So mangelhaft aber tiberhaupt die bildlichen Vorstellungen von Kette 
der Natur u. dergl. gerathen miissen, so ganz grundlos ist non vollends gar 
die vermessene Behauptung mancher Physicotheologen, als ob kein Glied 
aus dieser ihrer zu Papier gebrachten Kette ausfallen diirste, wen nicht die 
Schépfung selbst stocken sollte u. s. w.—So gut einzelne Gattungen von 
Thieren aus ganzen grossen Inseln . . . ohne dass die dasige Schopfung durch 
diese nunmehrige scheinbar Liicke ihren sonstigen Zusammenhang verloren 
haben sollte, so kénnen andere Geschdpfe aus ganzen Welttheilen und wohl 
von der ganzen Erde vertilgt werden (wie diess allen Anschein nach mit 
manchen, z. B. mit dem Dudu wirklich geschehen) , ohne dass durch diesen 
merklichen hiatus, der dadurch in der Kette der Physicotheologen entsteht, 
der ewige stille Gang der Schépfung selbst, im mindesten gefahrdet werden 
diirste.* 


Before the first quarter of the 19th century had closed, the case for ex- 
tinct species Of mollusks had been strengthened greatly by the discovery and 
reconstruction of many vertebrates which had disappeared from the geographi- 
cal areas where their remains were unearthed, and did not exist within any 
known region on the globe. One of the verified lost species was the celebrated 
Dodo mentioned by Blumenbach whose extinction had become complete 
sometime before the close of the 18th century. The intense interest awakened 
by the disappearance of this ungainly fowl—or more exactly, by the loss of a 
link in the chain of creation—left with us the not too delicate expression, ‘dead 
as a Dodo.’ 

To confine the initial development of scientific geology to the contribu- 
‘tions made by any group of five, or indeed of fifty men, is to be inaccurate and 
misleading. However, the scientists named by Sir William Dampier did make 
the most outstanding and significant contributions of their age toward the 
edifice erected by modern geology. The first important pillar of this edifice 
was James Hutton’s Theory of the earth, which developed the basic thesis that 
the vast changes in the crust of the globe had come from ascertainable natural 
forces which, with varying degrees of intensity, were in constant operation at 
the present time. “ 


“Handbuch, 12th ed., Géttingen, 1830, pp. 7-8. A translation of the appreciably smaller 10th 
edition, in 415 pp., was published at London in 1825. In 1820 the German edition had run 
three re-impressions in addition to the ten editions. 

*Hutton’s Theory of the earth was ‘read’ to the Royal Society of Edinburgh on March 7 and 
April 4, 1785, and honored Volume I of the society’s Transactions, published in 1788 (I, Part 
II, 209-302) . A revised and enlarged edition, which I have not seen, appeared in 1795. This 
edition was used by John Playfair in preparing his famous Illustrations of the huttonian 
theory of the earth, Edinburgh, 1802, which did much to broaden acceptance of Hutton’s 
geological theories. Probably the predecessor whose system is closest to that developed by 
Hatton was Antonio Lazzaro Moro (De crostacci, et degli altri marini corpi, che si trovano 
su’ monti, Venice, 1740). As Playfair has stated (Illustrations, pp. 182-134), both Moro and 
Hutton were greatly stimulated by the remains of marine animals, and their systems had in 
common the elevation of sea-bottoms by the action of natural forces. Beyond this principle 


they differed, chiefly through the absence in Moro’s work of basic conclusions concerning 
shells and stratification made by Hutton. 
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As viewed by Hutton, the forces which slowly reduced or leveled land 
masses in one place, were compensated by others that gradually built up or 
raised land in another. ‘It is not necessary,’ he stated, ‘that the present land 
should be worn away and wasted exactly in proportion as new land should 
appear.’ Continuing, he said: 


Neither is it required in the actual system of this earth, that every part 
of the land should be dissolved in its structure, and worn away by attrition, 
so as to be floated in the sea. Parts of the land may often sink in a body be- 
low the level of the sea, and parts again may be restored, without waiting for 
the general circulation of land and water, which proceeds with all the cer- 
tainty of nature, but which advances with an imperceptible progression . 
the general system . . . is comprehended in the preparation of future land at 
the bottom of the sea, from those materials which the dissolution and attri- 
tion of the present land may have provided, and from those which the 
natural operations of the sea afford.” 


Somewhat in the manner of Newton, Hutton discerned in natural pro- 
cesses the framework of a system which in its general operations was self- 
regulatory, and had no discernible termination: 


We have now got to the end of our reasoning; we have no data further 
to conclude immediately from that which actually is: but we have got 
enough; we have the satisfaction to find, that in nature there is wisdom, sys- 
tem, and consistency. For having, in the general history of this earth, seen a 
succession of worlds, we may from this conclude that there is a system in 
nature; in like manner as, from seeing revolutions of the planets, it is con- 
cluded, that there is a system by which they are intended to continue in 
those revolutions. But if the succession of worlds is established in the system 
of nature, it is in vain to look for anything higher in the origin of the earth. 
The result, therefore, of our present enquiry is, that we find no vestige of 
of a beginning,—no prospect of an end.” 


In addition to denying a place in nature to one or a series of great global 
catastrophes, Hutton challenged the application of the Mosaic chronology to 
the formation of the earth. A rejection of this chronology was necessary, for 
his system required an extent of time incomprehensible even to our billion- 
thinking era. The fundamental premise that the earth was old in geological 
time was first suggested to him and ultimately confirmed by his study of marine 
fossils: 

The Mosaic history places this beginning of man at no great distance; 

and there has not been found, in natural history, any document by which a 

high antiquity might be attributed to the human race. But this is not the 

case with regard to the inferior species of animals, particularly those which 


inhabit the ocean and its shores. We find in natural history monuments 
which prove that those animals had long existed; and we thus procure a 


WIOC. Clbss Ly DUA we 
“[bid. This paragraph concludes the first ‘edition’ of the Theory of the earth published in 


the Transactions of the Royal Society Edinburgh. 
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measure for the computation of a period.of time extremely remote, though 
far from being precisely ascertained... . 


Upon the supposition that the operations of nature are equable and steady, 
we find, in natural appearances, means for concluding a certain portion 
of time to have necessarily elapsed, in the production of those events of 
which we see the effects. It is thus that, in finding the relics of sea-animals of 
every kind in the solid body of our earth, a natural history of those animals 
is formed, which includes a certain portion of time; and for the ascertaining 
this portion of time, we must again have recourse to the regular operations 
of this world. We shall thus arrive at facts which indicate a period to which 
no other species of chronology is able to remount.” 


Despite his rejection of the Mosaic chronology, the Scotch geologist did 
not assume the loss of species which had flourished in the pre-historic past. In 
fact, he held that all species whose fossil shells had been found possessed living 
counterparts, and declared ‘the system of animal life, which had been main- 
tained in the ancient sea, had not been different from that which now 
subsists.’ * 

William Smith is best known to science as ‘the father of English geology,’ 
but by his close friends he was fittingly called ‘Strata’ Smith. His major goal, 
and one ultimately achieved solely through his own geological explorations, 
was to construct strata maps for Engand and Wales. So far as his, or indeed 
other geological maps can be described by words, they identified the various 
strata found in different areas, and indicated their composition, direction, and 
relative thickness. Accompanying data gave the ascertained thickness of strata 
for a given region in terms of feet, named the fossils and petrifactions found in 
each strata, and provided the most significant information regarding their 
situation and character. Smith soon demonstrated that particular fossils were 
frequently, and sometimes exclusively associated with specific strata. In other 
cases, fossils common to several strata were proportionally more numerous in 
one or two than in the others. His work made possible an accurate establish- 
ment of geological periods, aided the computation of geological time, and 


"Tbid., pp. 217-218. Hutton further stated that what— 
renders the original of our land clear and evident, is the immense quantities of cal- 
careous bodies which had belonged to animals, and the intimate connection of these 
masses of animal production with the other strata of the land. For it is to be proved, 
that all these calcareous bodies, from the collection of which the strata were formed, 
have belonged to the sea, and were produced in it. 
Hutton’s rejection of the Mosaic chronology as applied to the creation of the earth was, as 
might have been expected, attacked by geologists as well as others. So persistent was De Luc 
in such attacks that Playfair felt impelled to answer him at some length (op. cit., pp. 125 
ff.) , and to point out that ‘the theory of Dr. Hutton stands here precisely on the same foct- 
ing with the system of Copernicus; for there is no reason to suppose, that it was the purpose 
of revelation to furnish a standard of geological, any more than of astronomical science.’ 
“Ibid., p. 290. Hutton remarked that although the fossil species differed somewhat from liv- 
ing mollusks, there were ‘no greater varieties than may perhaps be found among the same 
species in the different quarters of the globe.’ He was of course mistaken. 
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expedited the relating of the stratigraphic geology of one country or one 
continent to that of another. ™ 

Smith’s important maps were published during the second decade of the 
19th century, but his ideas on the association of particular strata and shells 
had begun to develop before 1800. At this time he also rejected the diluvial 
theories in their totality, although he assigned to diluvial action the gravelly 
deposits scattered over the surface of the earth which contained the bones of 
quadrupeds. He stated in a manuscript written about 1797: 


I verily believe that those waters did not penetrate to such a depth, nor 
disturb the strata so much as has been imagined. . . . The things which may 
be reckoned among the most perfect proofs of a deluge . . . must not be 
mistaken for or confounded with fossils of a very different description and of 
a different origin, such as the exuviae of marine animals and vegetable im- 
pressions, which are always found regularly imbedded in the solid strata, and 
composed of the same matter as the mass, whatever it may be.” 


The most effective utilization of the combined evidence from strata and 
their contained fossils, or from marine fossils alone, required a more compre- 
hensive enumeration as well as a more detailed and accurate classification of 
mollusks than that initiated and augmented by Linnaeus. A most careful dis- 
crimination was needed in the separation of fossil genera and species, together 
with information regarding the location or habitat of both fossil and living 
forms. The monumental Historie naturelle des animaux sans vertébres of 
Lamarck provided the emerging paleontology of his day with this prerequisite 
for a relatively satisfactory use and interpretation of the evidence left by 


extinct and living mollusks. ” 

The extended explorations conducted in the Paris basin by Cuvier and 
Brongniart disclosed layers of freshwater shells alternating with marine 
forms.” ‘This evidence, supplemented at the higher levels by other animal 
remains, pointed to a series of inundations from the sea, following each of 


“Geological mapping and the association of particular strata with specific fossils had been 
developing for approximately a century before Smith. Among the earlier workers in ore or 
both of these fields were Strachey, Holloway, Guettard, Lehman, Mitchell, Werner and 
Saussure. 

*As quoted by John Phillips, Memoirs of William Smith, LL. D., London, 1844, p. 25. Phil- 
lips, Professor of Geology and Mineralogy in the University of Dublin, and the nephew and 
pupil of Smith, quotes extensively from manuscripts and letters. He includes (pp. 148-150) 
his list of Smith’s maps, among which are ‘A geological table of british organized fossils, 
which identify the courses and continuity of the strata’ (1815) ; ‘Strata identified by organiz- 
ed fossils’ (1816); ‘A stratigraphical system of organized fossils . . . with coloured tables of 
the geological distribution of the groups of echinodermata’ (1817); and, in six separately 
published parts, ‘A new geological atlas of England and Wales, on which are delineated, by 
colours, the courses and width of the strata which occasion the varieties of soil . . . and point- 
ing out those places where coal and other valuable materials are likely to be found’ (1819- 
1824) . 

meds Histoire naturelle, published in eight volumes, 1815-1822, was a revised and ex- 
panded edition of the Systéme des Animaux sans vertebres, 1801. A third and posthumous 
edition, edited and amplified with notes by G. P. Deshayes and H. Milne Edwards was pub- 
lished in eleven volumes during 1835, with the final six devoted to the mollusks. 

7G. Cuvier and Al. Brongniart, Essai sur la géographie minéralogique des environs de Paris, 


Paris, 1811. 
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which dry land and freshwater streams had been restored.” Limited by his 
acceptance of the Mosaic chronology, Cuvier was forced to think in terms of 
sudden and pronounced catastrophes to explain these phenomena, rather than 
to utilize the simple explanation of gradual change. 

Although thoroughly conditioned by physico-theology in this sphere, 
Cuvier rejected the once fundamental doctrine of a ‘full creation.’ On the 
basis of evidence obtained from fossil mollusks and vertebrates, he declared 
that a number of species had ceased to exist.*” As a scientist who had made 
the study of shells an important part of his work, Cuvier properly included in 
the Discours an embryonic but nevertheless suggestive chart which associated 
various strata with families of mollusks.*” It is, apparently, no 6verstatement, 
that his theory of the earth was primarily an inquiry into the forms of life 
which had existed on its surface and beneath its waters. 

By 1825, there had been developed a corpus of geological facts and prin- 
ciples largely adequate for a scientific history of the earth’s crust, provided the 
proper selection was made. Approximately a decade earlier, Charles Lyell had 
begun to mingle science with his practice of law and a broad literary interest 
which led to the translation of Dante’s Vita nuova and Convito. In 1827, he 
turned wholly to geology, and began intensive study of the forces which have 
shaped the surface of our globe. 

The first volume of the Principles of geology was published in 1830, the 
third and last, in 1833. In this work, Lyell brought together the best geologi- 
cal and paleontological thinking of the types represented by Hutton, Smith, 
Lamarck and Cuvier. From explorations made in the tertiary strata of Italy, 
and in collaboration with Deshayes, he developed a geological yardstick which, 
in the citation employed on presentation of the Royal Society medal, provided 
a ‘new mode of examining tertiary strata deposits’ by ‘determining the relative 
portions of extinct and still existing species (of mollusks) , with a view to dis- 
cover the relative ages of distant and unconnected tertiary deposits.’ ™ 

By the inclusion of a judiciously worded history of geological thought 
which delicately emphasized the error and confusion produced by a non-scien- 
tific physico-theology, Lyell largely freed geology (and religion) from the 
handicaps of uninformed scripturalism. The temper of his approach to the 


*Tbid., Discours sur les révolutions, ed. cit., pp. 12 ff. 

“Discours, pp. 16 f£.; 169-170; 282-283. 

Tbid., pp. 117 ff. 

MTbid., facing p. 294. The chart employed is credited to Humboldt. Cuvier had previously 
remarked that ‘MM. de Humboldt et de Bonnard pour la France et ]’Allemagne. MM. Buck- 
land et Conybeare pour l'Angleterre, en ont donné les tableaux les plus complets et les plus 
instructifs.’ 

*“Deshayes reported his findings to the Société Géologique de France in a series of memoires 
the first of which was published by the society in the spring of 1831 (Bulletin de la Société 
- +» I, 185 ff.) under the title: “Tableau comparatif des espéces de coquilles vivantes avec les 
espéces de coquilles fossiles des terrains tertiaires de l'Europe. . . .’ In his utilization of the 
fossil yardstick (ed. cit., II, 223 ff.) , Lyell gives full credit to his collaborator. 
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many difficult problems faced is well illustrated by the paragraph which closed 
his revolutionary work: 


As geologists, we learn that it is not only the present condition of the 
globe which has been suited to the accommodation of myriads of living 
creatures, but that many former states also have been adapted to the or- 
ganization and habits of prior races of beings. The disposition of the sea, 
continents, and islands, and the climates, have varied; the species likewise 
have been changed; and yet they have all been so modelled, on types 
analogous to those of existing plants and animals, as to indicate throughout 
a perfect harmony of design and unity of purpose. To assume that the evi- 
dence of the beginning or end of so vast a scheme lies within the reach of 
our philosophical inquiries, or even of our speculations, appears to be in- 
consistent with a just estimate of the relations which subsist between the 
finite powers of man and the attributes of an Infinite and Eternal Being. 
The scientific history of the earth which won a general acceptance from 


1830 to 1850 was not complete. As had proved true in astronomy after New- 
ton, more solid work remained to be done than man could anticipate. But a 
strong framework had been evolved which brought order and intelligibility to 
nature’s operations on and within the crust of the globe. Where scientific 
astronomy had made known the magnitude of a universe in space, a new 
geology told of a habitable earth that developed in the vastness of prehistoric 
time. Such had been its achievement by 1830 that Sir John Herschel paused 
to remark: ‘Geology, in the magnitude and sublimity of the objects of which it 
treats, undoubtedly ranks, in the scale of the sciences, next to astronomy.’ Sir 
John, for whom at least one species of shell was named, later observed: 


The researches of the comparative anatomist and conchologist have thrown 
the greatest light on the studies of the geologist, and enabled him to dis- 
cern, through the obscure medium of a few relics, scattered here and there 
through a stratum, circumstances connected with the formation of the stra- 
tum itself which he could have recognized by no other indication. 


Among the demonstrated facts accepted by the paleontologist of today, 
one truth was equally prominent and perhaps more pregnant to the educated 
men of Holmes’ generation: the mollusk had made the stone book of nature 
intelligible to science. 


Sir John Herchel, Discourse on the study of natural philosophy, London, 1831, pp. 323, 381. 
(Editorial note: the principal literary implications of this article will be found in the con- 
cluding instalment which will be contained in the November, 1947 issue of SYMPOSIUM.) 
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A critical bibliography of french literature, volume I: the mediaeval period. 
Edited by Urban Tigner Holmes, Jr. Syracuse, New York, Syracuse University 
Press, 1947. xxvi + 256 pp. 


Ordinarily a bibliography is a mere tool, like the hammer of a carpenter 
or the plow of a farmer, the utility of which varies according to the effort 
made by its users. A praiseworthy bibliography is a listing of studies, which 
have been consulted by the compiler so that he can express an opinion of the 
contents and which are presented in a systematic manner for the convenience 
of a reader, who is to absorb it, like a tonic, in small doses and at long inter- 
vals. A critical bibliography of french literature is unique, however, because 
it is highly selective and truly descriptive. The general plan of the series, 
which ultimately is to embrace the entire development of French literature in 
chronological sequence, is exemplified admirably in this volume. 

Credit for this manual must go primarily to Professor Urban Tigner 
Holmes, Jr., for several reasons: he supervised and coédrdinated the enterprise 
through long years of toil and moil; the contribution from his pen is greater 
than his modesty would let him admit in the Table of Contents; as his co- 
workers, he selected American colleagues who display maturity in their train- 
ing and most of whom still have the best years of productivity before them. ‘Si 
la jeunesse savait, si la vieillesse pouvait’ is an adage which has no bearing 
whatsoever upon these contributors, named W. H. Bowen, F. J. Carmody, 
R. J. Dean, B. Edwards, P. B. Fay, A. Foulet, G. Frank, E. B. Ham, J. E. Har- 
ris, J. W. Hassell, H. Hatzfeld, E. D. Healy, C. A. Knudson, V. F. Koenig, 
A. H. Krappe, R. W. Linker, A. D. Menut, H. Newstead, J. J. Parry, W. Es 
Patterson, E. B. Place, W. J. Roach, A. H. Schutz, H. Stone, W. S. Woods, and 
the late W. M. McLeod." To each one, Holmes entrusted the responsibility of 
selectivity devoid of all prejudice and the freedom of honest interpretation 
for one important phase of Old French literature. The classifications are tradi- 
tional and comprehensive: General Studies; Saints’ Lives; Biblical, Liturgical, 


‘Editor's Note. It is to be noted that Professor Raphael Levy is himself a contributor to this 
volume of the Critical bibliography. The Editors regret deeply that the name of Professor 
Pauline Taylor was omitted from the section of the bibliography which she prepared. 
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and Moral Material; Scientific and Didactic Works; Epics; Romances; Matiére 
de Bretagne; Roman de la Rose; Lyric Verse; Mediaeval Drama; Novel and 
Tale; Chronicles, Memoirs, and Travel Books; Provencal Literature. 

Nothing could be easier for a reviewer than to expose picayune flaws 
among the 2600 items, each of which is accompanied by a pithy analysis of its 
contents or a critical appraisal of its scholarly value, and often a list of its re- 
views. He would be justified in noting, e. g., that publication might have been 
further postponed so as to include the recent output in Europe; that item 137 
does have a glossary (on pages 172-175); that item 344 lists only one of the 
eleven reviews of that edition; that item 875 is repeated as item 1127 without 
cross-references; that item 1029 cites the unscientific edition of 1832 instead of 
Le Lai d’Ignaure ou lai du prisonnier edited by Rita Lejeune at Bruxelles in 
1938; that item 1131 quotes the dogmatic assertion of Hoepffner but not the 
penetrating analysis of P. A. Becker, ZRP, LV (1935), pp. 416-445; that item 
1175 gives a very distorted impression; that item 1397 speaks of the research 
prior to 1916 on the etymology of graal, but fails to record the discussion by 
Leo Spitzer and W. A. Nitze in Amer. Jour. Philology, LXV (1944), pp. 354- 
363, and LXVI (1945), pp. 279-281; that item 1485 is supplemented by refer- 
ences to thirteen manuscripts and fragments of the Roman de la rose un- 
known to Langlois, but that there are twenty more deposited in New York 
(which alone has ten), San Marino, Baltimore, Stockholm, Auxerre, Norwich, 
Wigan, Manchester, Modena, Mons, Zurich; that item 1684 mentions the 
study of Froissart by Maurice Wilmotte but not the superior one by Julia 
Bastin which has the same date, place of publication, number of pages, and 
format; that the two thousand entries of the Index should list the Récits d’un 
menestrel de Reims for items 2361-2362, and should not attribute item 2391 to 
Tanquerey, etc. 

If the reviewer would ignore all the diverse defects, he should be con- 
sidered a sycophantic publicity-agent, but, if he would draw his conclusion 
entirely from minute slips, then he should be stigmatized as a carping critic. 
Even a cursory perusal of this bibliography will give the consultant the im- 
pression that the vast majority of the entries combine judicious appreciation 
with objective treatment. What needs to be stressed is the fact that the in- 
vestigation of Old French literature is now provided with a reference-work 
which carries out the lofty objective set for it by the general editor of the 
series, David Clark Cabeen, sufficiently to make it indispensable to every stu- 
dent, teacher, and specialist in the field. An idea of the multiplicity of its 
sources is obtained easily by glancing at the nine pages required merely to ex- 
plain the abbreviations used for citing periodicals; yet no article or book was 
to be mentioned if it lacked scholarly value completely or if it has been super- 
seded by a later monograph. 

Of course it is possible to find other bibliographies that are limited in 
scope to one of the genres or to one of the authors treated in the book now 
passing in review, but no general repertory of Old French research exists that 
is more useful in winnowing out the chaff from the wheat. This survey of the 
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Mediaeval Period can be compared, not unfavorably, with the available bib- 
liographies which summarize the source material for Modern French litera- 
ture: for all five centuries by G. Lanson, for the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries 
by J. Giraud, for the 19th and 20th centuries by H. P. Thieme and partially 
by H. Talvart-J. Place. It was inevitable that the presentation of the sundry 
topics by various contributors to this volume should reflect sound scholarship 
in unequal degrees, but clarity prevails in the orderly arrangement of each 
section: first the special references; then the essential editions and studies; fi- 
nally the works of minor importance. As for the typography, one recalls that 
last year Holmes published an edition containing thousands of variants which 
defy reading unless one is equipped with a fine microscope; in the case of this 
volume, however, he has been kind to the reader’s eyes, and he has even had 
the printer allow space between entries for additional scholia. 

I have no doubt that this vade-mecum will provide a real impetus to the 
investigation of the literature of mediaeval France not only in the United 
States but in other lands as well; after all, the intellectual and artistic pat- 
rimony of France has been an integral part of genuine culture in every time 
and in every clime. One would do well to consider ordering a copy of this 
volume for his library. He will thereby encourage the Syracuse University 
Press to carry on the burden of publishing the subsequent six volumes of A 
critical bibliography of french literature, the material for which has already 
been assembled in typescript. 


The University of Texas RAPHAEL LEVY 


William Frederic Giese: French lyrics in english verse, with an introduction 
by Frederick Manchester, Madison, University of Wisconsin Press, 1946, 
xxvill+ 394 pp. 


Whenever a new book of translations such as this one of the late Pro- 
fessor Giese comes to hand, one is led, while perusing it, to meditate on the 
art of translation, to consider just what it is that he expects to find in the ideal 
translation. The elements that go to make up such a product are numerous, 
and it is likely that general agreement on the proper degree of each is impos- 
sible. Different individuals want different things; the person expert in the 
language of the original may look critically at the linguistic structure of the 
rendition, or, on the other hand, feeling that he knows the original suffi- 
ciently well, he may disregard the linguistic aspect and pay more attention to 
the transposition of the content. The reader uninitiated in the original 
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language will probably find it necessary to trust to the translator’s honesty in 
following the general pattern of his source and will also pay closer attention to 
the ideas or emotions expressed. Furthermore, the type of material involved 
may make considerable difference in the extent to which one or the other of 
these two important elements—structure and content—will be emphasized. It 
would make little difference if the linguistic structure of a scientific treatise 
were varied to some extent so long as the exactness of the details were main- 
tained; yet the question becomes more involved when the translation of lyric 
poetry is concerned, as it is in the present case. The following remarks will 
be’directed mainly, though not exclusively, at the question of the translation 
of lyric poetry from one languge into the verse of another. 

Let us be more specific concerning the possibilities of variation in type of 
translation. What is it that has made great such translations as Amyot’s 
Plutarch or Urquhart and Motteux’s Rabelais in prose, or Lafacadio Hearn’s 
Japanese lyrics, Chapman’s Homer or Fitzgerald’s Omar Khayyam, to cite 
only a few of the best known? The answer is not simple nor even the same 
for all. Certainly, the strictly literal, ‘studentesque’ rendition is out of the 
question, for these works are much more than that. There seem to be two 
chief elements which are extremely important and a third which must enter the 
discussion on a minor basis. First, it is obviously essential that the new form 
convey to the reader the same set of ideas as the original, for otherwise the 
translator is doing unjustifiable violence to his text, is changing the thought 
of his source and is doing his reader an injustice by betraying his confidence. 
Second—and this is especially important in the case of poetry—the tone of the 
original should be maintained as nearly exactly as possible. It frequently 
happens that the particular contribution of a work lies less in the ideas ex- 
pressed than in the spirit with which they are portrayed, the emotional reac- 
tion to them, the joy or sorrow, love or hate with which the author approaches 
his subject. Again, violation of the original fails to convey to the reader what 
the original intended he should get, and failure in this aspect would certainly 
reduce the quality of the translation. ‘Third, it sometimes happens that a 
fairly large part of the effectiveness of a work is embodied in the form in 
which it is cast (as, for example, Victor Hugo’s Les djinns), and to try to 
render it in some other form is to lessen, or at least to alter, its effect. The 
ideal solution would, of course, be to preserve these three elements perfectly, 
but this is rarely—if ever—possible. Syntactical differences, phonological differ- 
ences, metrical differences, and even lexical differences make it impossible to 
render texts exactly from one language to another. Yet it seems that this could 
be done to a greater extent than is found in many cases. 

Some writers, many of them translators themselves, would not agree. 


Giese, for example, says of his present work: 


...1 take liberties with my text so startling that they would no doubt make 
every individual hair stand on end. on the head of . . ., who solemnly main- 
tains that the one and indispensable virtue of verse translation is absolute 
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faithfulness to the original—which would deprive the translator of every 
vestige of that liberty which the original poet enjoyed of turning his thought 
at his own bon plaisir according as rhyme and rhetoric and the capricious 
muse may suggest—as if one could be graceful in fetters! Unhappily nine 
readers out of ten hold to this traditional notion in spite of the fact that 
almost no literal verse translations are readable. (p. ix.) 


The reviewer confesses to be one of the ‘nine out of ten’ with this ex- 
ception that he feels that there is no such thing as a literal verse translation. 
However, if the translator insists on the same liberties of expression as the 
original writer, ought he not to turn his hand to original composition rather 
than to translation? If he feels constrained within the bounds of another’s 
thoughts and feelings, let him seek his own outlet of expression and not make 
pretense of following a text. Fortunately, Professor Giese has not carried out 
his own idea to the utmost and has given many examples of translation which 
can be called good from any point of view. 

Perhaps a few examples of violations of the principles developed here, as 
well as some examples of observing them, may be in order.* The poetic fig- 
ure, in the field of poetry, is akin to the idea of an expository text in its im- 
portance. Poets of first rank frequently present us with figures which are 
almost untranslatable in the sense which we have adopted. Here is a case in 
point: in his Ballade des pendus, Villon uses an extremely picturesque figure 
when he has the swaying skeletons describe themselves as: 


Plus becquetés d’oiseaux que dés a coudre. 


Compare with this Swinburne’s rendition: 
More pecked of birds than fruit on garden wall. 


The rendition has changed the figure completely; it has become more 
sophisticated, less homely (in its true sense) , perhaps more ‘poetic,’ but it has 
not given the reader the poignant effect of the original, albeit the English line 
is one of true beauty. Giese is much closer to Villon: 


And pierced like thimbles by this flying pest. (p. 25.) 
Yet Giese himself is guilty of the same sort of violation when, in one of 
Ronsard’s sonnets to Héléne, he transposes an activity from the first quatrain 
to the second as follows: 


Lors vous n’aurez servante oyant telle nouvelle, 
Desja sous le labeur 4 demy sommeillant, 
Qui, au bruit de Ronsard, ne s’aille resveillant, 
Bénissant vostre nom de louange immortelle. 
* * . 
At your proud word each weaver by her loom, 
Though toil and slumber seal her weary sight, 
Will wake to life, and marvel and delight 
That thus your glory doth outlast the tomb. (p. 51.) 
*Examples have been chosen purposely from best known French poems and when not from 


Giese, from best known translations. No editions are cited for the originals, which are easily 
available in editions or collections. Page numbers in ( ) refer to Giese’s work. 
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Beautiful, yes; but does the translator have the right to transform Ron- 
card’s evening kitchen scene to what seems almost like a weaving mill? In 
the original, it will be remembered, Héléne, not the servant, is depicted as 
spinning and weaving while the latter goes sleepily about her tasks, and thus 
Giese has transferred the spinning and weaving not only from quatrain I to 
quatrain IJ, but also from the principal figure to the secondary. 

How much more apt and more truly fine a translation is the following 
example, taken from Giese’s version of Hugo’s Tristesse d’Olympio: 


Les feuilles qui gisaient dans le bois solitaire, 

S’efforgant sous pas de s’élever de terre, 
Couraient dans le jardin; 

Ainsi, parfois, quand ]’4me est triste, nos pensées 

S’envolent un moment sur leurs ailes blessées, 
Puis retombent soudain. 


* * * 


The fallen leaves that strewed the lonesome wood 
Rose at his step with sudden hardihood 

And fluttered in the air: 
So our sad thoughts, oblivious of time’s stings, 
Oft rise a moment on their wooden wings, 

Then sink in dull despair. (p. 185.) 


Here is found almost exact following of the original in nearly every way. 
The same pattern of rhyme, in so far as possible the same rhythm, essentially 
the same details in the figure, practically identical grammatical constructions. 
The tone is maintained and the reflection of Hugo’s thought and emotion is 
highly faithful. 

An example wherein the essentials of the ideas and of the spirit of the 
poem are retained yet some damage is done to the general donnée may 
be taken from Giese’s translation of Vigny’s Le loup. In the famous pass- 
age where the poet draws his moral lessons from the dying wolf, Vigny pre- 
sents the message as a direct quotation addressed to the spectator, whereas the 
translator, while continuing to portray the wolf as speaking directly, does so 
in a much more impersonal and generalized way: 


I] disait: ‘Si tu peux, fais que ton 4me arrive, 

A force de rester studieuse et pensive, 

Jusqu’a ce haut degré de stoique fierté 

Ou, naissant dans les bois, j’ai tout d’abord monté. 
Gémir, pleurer, prier est également lache. 

Fais énergiquement ta longue et lourde tache 

Dans la voie ot le Sort a voulu t’appeler, 

Puis, apres, comme moi, souffre et meurs sans parler. 


* * * 


This was your message: May your spirit reach, 
With wisdom and slow patience for your guide, 
Unto that lofty pitch of stoic pride 
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That to the beasts the winds and waters teach. 
To groan, to weep, to‘ pray, is cowardly; 

Do with stout heart your long and dreary task, 
No respite look for and no mercy ask, 

And in unbroken silence die like me. (p. 179.) 


One detail which is missing and which alters considerably the final effect 
of the last line is the staccato succession of the elements composing it; its 
absence changes the force of this heart-rendering message, weakens it, and con- 
sequently fails to interpret fully the thought of the poet. 

As a final example showing the heights to which a lyric translation can 
rise, let us cite Giese’s version of Leconte de Lisle’s La vérandah. Here the 
translator has matched not only the beauty of the scene and the indolent, 
languorous, exotic tone and atmosphere; he has also followed the prosodic 
tour de force of the structure of the original, a form which adds considerably 
to the charm of the poem, while at the same time he has allowed himself a 
minimum of departure from the vocabulary. 


By fountains falling on red porphyry 

The Iranian rose exhales its fragrant breath 
And drowsy ring-doves coo melodiously 
While slender birds and wasps enwreathe 
The laden branches of the gray fig-tree: 
The Iranian rose exhales its fragrant breath 
By fountains falling on red porphyry. 


In the veranda’s silver-trellised zone, 

Fanned by warm airs, embalmed with jasmine scent 
In which the daystar’s rosy rays are blent, 

The Persian queen thrones motionless, alone, 

Her arms round her brown neck twined indolent, 
Fanned by warm airs, embalmed with jasmine scent 
In the veranda’s silver-trellised zone. 


Above its rim, in circling amber sheathed, 

The crystal vase distils its faint perfume, 

Whose mounting spirals, in white vapor wreathed, 

Her crimson pillows, pranked with gold, illume, 

While through the smoke from her curved hooka breathed 
The crystal vase distils its faint perfume 

Above the rim in circling amber sheathed. 


Her secret ecstasy, unspoke, unseen, 
Gleams in the half-veiled oval of her eyes 
And in the blissful languor of her mien: 
She seems oppressed by a so sweet surprise 
That with her snowy bosom’s fall and rise 
Gleams in the half-veiled oval of her eyes 
Her secret ecstasy, unspoke, unseen. 
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The fountain sleeps on the red porphyry, 

The Iranian rose has spent its fragrant breath, 
The doves forget:to coo melodiously, 

No longer do the birds and wasps enwreathe 
The laden branches of the gray fig-tree, 

The Iranian rose has spent its fragrant breath, 
The mountain sleeps on the red porphyry. 


The reader should not infer from what has been said that the book of 
translations used here as a focal point of discussion is anything but excellent. 
Whatever one’s opinion on the art of translation may be, Giese’s collection 
offers one of the finest works of its kind yet to appear. The choices, ranging 
from the earliest time to very recent date, are excellent even though there was 
no conscious attempt to select the ‘best.’ Some of the divergences from the 
principles discussed above may be due to the fact that the translator sometimes 
composed his translations far from the original texts, using his memory of the 
lines as his guide. However, even here the knowledge of the text was probably 
quite exact in view of Giese’s familiarity with the field and his experience in 
it. All in all, the book is a welcome addition to the shelves both of experts in 
the French language and of amateurs of poetry in general who may not possess 
competence in French. For sustained lyricism, for easy access to some of the 
greatest products of French poetry in a form not excessively far from the 
originals, this collection would be hard to match. 

Syracuse University WINTHROP H. RICE 


Helen Meredith Mustard: The lyric cycle in german literature (Columbia 
University Germanic Studies, n. s., no. 17). New York, King’s Crown Press, 


1946. 278 pp. 


The present study is the first history of the cyclic form in German litera- 
ture. It shows the development of the lyric cycle from the 17th to the 20th 
century. According to the definition given in the book, the author dis- 
tinguishes between cycles that are ‘ex post facto arrangements of poems not 
intended previously as a group’ and cycles ‘conceived from the very beginning 
as a group form.’ According to the author, the cycle form is as old as written 
poetry. A cyclic grouping in the works of Ulrich von Lichtenstein may be 
considered the earliest cycle preserved. Beginning with the 17th century, Ger- 
man poets began to cultivate the cyclic form, due to influences coming from 
England. France and England had become acquainted with the form through 
the Renaissance in Italy. At the beginning, the cyclic form was not very 
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popular in Germany. Poems at this time were generally arranged according 
to categories. In the 18th century the cyclic form occurs mostly between 1745 
and 1778 and is used by such poets as Gleim and Goeckingh. In regard to 
all cycles of the time it can be stated that the poems are grouped together only 
because they deal with the same theme. There is no inherent connection 
among the poems. The Romanticists have a new conception of the cycle. 
For the first time the cycle is an outgrowth of the content of the poems. The 
group is now considered a whole in which the separate poems are closely re- 
lated to each other. The cyclic form was used first by Novalis, but other Ro- 
manticists followed his example. It was used mostly by Ludwig Tieck. In 
Goethe’s poetry there is also a tendency for cyclic arrangement. Goethe ar- 
ranged his poems very carefully in order that the significance of the individual 
poem might increase. Of the ‘Westéstlicher Divan’ the author remarks that 
‘the idea of the whole was the guiding star which directed the creative process 
and the red thread which links the poems together.’ Between 1815 and 1830 
the cyclic form is cultivated by almost every German poet of the time. Lud- 
wig Uhland is the first one to group poems of nature together. Wilhem 
Miiller’s whole production is cyclic, and Heinrich Heine uses the cyclic form 
rather frequently. While Platen does not make much use of the form, 
Riickert composes a great number of cycles, including some very long ones. 
Eichendorff employed the form almost purely as a matter of external pattern, 
and his connection of the poems is rather superficial. Mérike was not a great 
friend of the cyclic form, perhaps due to his way of producing. As the author 
points out, the cyclic form must be considered an expression of the time be- 
cause it is used in music and other arts, too. After 1830 the cyclic form is used 
as a structural element, the units of the cycle telling a connected story. The 
new form was first developed by Chamisso and used with great care by Lenau. 
Poets of the 19th century employ the cyclic form to a great extent. Beginning 
with 1840, the cyclic form loses a great deal of its popularity among poets and 
is used only occasionally, but by every poet. With the rise of Naturalism and 
the decline of the pure nature lyric and subjective love lyric, poets no longer 
expressed only their personal experience, but tried to interpret life and the fate 
of our world and time in their whole complexity. For such a task the cyclic 
form was particularly practical. The result was that almost every poet, Holz 
and George, for example, made frequent use of the cyclic form. 

Miss Mustard’s book deserves great praise. It must be considered a valu- 
able contribution to the history of German literature. She has investigated a 
great amount of material with thoroughness and given us a book that will be 
used by scholars and teachers to great advantage. Her good Bibliography, 
Index of Authors and Topical Index will be appreciated by every user. 


University of Rochester E. P. ApPELT 
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André Gide: Hamlet. Edited by Jacques Schiffrin. Pantheon Books, New 
York, 1945. 286 pp. 


For a publication such as Symposium sets out to be, an appreciation of 
Gide’s Hamlet is a serious challenge. Any appraisal of this translation is 
replete with problems, doubly linguistic, poetic, dramatic. Yet, these prob- 
lems must be broached even when their solutions are, from the very start and 
at best, the reviewer’s arbitrary-opinions. Again and again, there is a tempta- 
tion to suggest changes; but, after as meticulous a study of the Schiffrin edition 
of juxtaposed pages as underlies this review, such impulses were quickly 
repressed. 

‘There were also moments when, in view of the magnitude of the challenge 
before him, the present reviewer felt like repeating Thier’s reply to de Bor- 
nier’s insistence that the Jatter’s older and more famous friend give his opinion 
of La Fille de Roland. ‘Pourquoi voulez-vous toujours accomplir ce qu’il y a de 
plus ardu? C’est si difficile d’écrire une tragédie de cinq, actes en vers, et, c’est 
si facile de ne pas l’écrire . . . Alors?’ 

But André Gide is not Henri de Bornier, his Hamlet is by no means La 
Fille de Roland, and what we wish to say of the work is meant too seriously to 
allow any flippancy. The question is not at all why the grand old man of 
modern French literature should have undertaken the task of translating 
Hamlet into French. For, in spite of the many such attempts, past and recent, 
abortive or completed, there still seems to be an insistent demand for a better 
and newer French acting version. Even Gide’s translation, now acted at the 
Théatre Marigny, has not put a stop to this demand, since Marcel Pagnol is 
now preparing a version of his own for the Comédie Francaise. 

That an otherwise reliable American judge of the French theater 
(‘Genét,’ in the New Yorker of January 11) did not like the performance does 
not constitute a valid criticism of Gide’s translation,—which, by the way, she 
did not like either. Nor is it entirely true, as she claims, that Gide’s version of 
the play as a whole, or Jean-Louis Barrault’s prince, was accepted by ‘dutiful, 
admiring crowds.’ A perusal of the reviews by the Paris critics, notably that of 
Pol Gaillard in Les Lettres frangaises, leaves no doubt on that score. 

Of course, the performance at the Marigny may or may not have been 
overfanciful, almost effeminate, as claimed by some, or top-heavy, as ‘claimed 
by others. A suspicion that the latter may have been the case is strengthened 
by the fact that Pagnol, declaredly, proposes to ‘restituer 4 la piéce un mouve- 
ment qu’elle n’a plus,’ and to eliminate all the philosophic specuations as “des 
bavardages ajoutés (!).’ Only reluctantly did he agree not to suppress the 
soliloquy. (Interview in Arts, December 20, 1946). 

‘Gide’s version of the poetic masterpiece not only lacks wings, but is 
downright flatfooted modern prose,’ says The New Yorker’s correspondent. 
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Now really? One of the two quoted, and, incidentally, misquoted, ex- 
amples of Gide’s ‘flatfooted prose’ is the translation of ‘Get thee to a nunnery’ 
by ‘Au couvent!,’ which sounds to her ‘like an address tossed to a taxidriver.’ 
This judgment may be a valid criticism of the actor’s reading, but Gide’s 
translation is not at all as wirelessed to the magazine. When Hamlet first says, 
(II, 1) ‘Get thee to a nunnery: why would’st thou be a breeder of sinners?,’ 
the French text before us, ‘Genét’ to the contrary notwithstanding, reads: 
‘Entre au couvent; pourquoi vouloir engendrer des pécheurs?’ It is only 
when ‘made mad,’ peremptorily and for a fifth time he repeats the injunction, 
just before rushing off, “To a nunnery go,’ that Gide gives the translation re- 
ferred to. But with what dramatic intent ‘Au couvent! Au couvent!’ 

To reassure herself about the validity of her other illustration of Gide’s 
‘flatfootedness,’ she has recourse, of all possible authorities, to ‘Cassell’s bi- 
lingual dictionary’ for the exact meaning of gentil—which fact would suggest 
that the Bon nuit of her quotation may not be altogether the typesetter’s 
fault. (V, 2: Ainsi se brise un noble coeur. Bonne nuit, gentil Prince). 

No. Gide’s translation of Hamlet was neither haphazard nor hasty. Its 
first act was published almost twenty years ago, and of it he says, ‘Ce premier 
acte m’avait fourbi; j’y avais consacré plus d’efforts qu’aux cing actes d’Antoine 
et Cléopdtre’ (Lettre-Préface). And he gives two reasons for at all under- 
taking the translation, which required, in his own words, ‘toute mon atten- 
tion, tous mes soins, toutes mes vertus, tous mes dons.’ 


To begin with, ‘Shakespeare n’est pas un penseur; c’est un poéte; et sa 
pensée ne nous importe guére sans les ailes qui l’emportent dans l‘empyrée.’ 

And next, ‘. .. il ne s’agit pas de contenter le lecteur, mais d’offrir un 
texte a l’acteur chargé d’interpréter un rdéle; et le pire défaut du texte des tra- 
ductions que je consulte, est d’étre ininterprétable, irrespirable, cacopho- 
nique, privé de rhythme, d’élan, de vie, parfois incompréhensible, sans une at- 
tention soutenue.. .’ 

In view of Gide’s stringent criticism of ’ces précédents traducteurs,’ 
whether justified or not (and in the main it is fully justified) and of the 
daring double objective of his own version, the challenge to who would pass 
judgment on the present translation is, as we began by saying, at the same 
time arresting as well as inescapable. If the reviewer has not, as of course he 
hasn’t, Gide’s reach and grasp of creative French which, ‘emportent dans l’em- 
pyrée,’ nor his sense of the coming dramatic moment that must precede the 
translation of each episode, the reviewer, has this advantage, however: he is 
not subjected to the stress and frenzy of creating; he is comparing and weigh- 
ing; his enthusiasm, when it does come, comes after. Hamlet has already said 
it, though beyond our present pretense: “T’is e’en so. The hand of little em- 
ployment hath the daintier sense.’ [C’est bien cela; la main de rare emploi 
conserve un toucher plus sensible]. 


And enthusiasm for the version before us mounts as the reading and the 
comparison with the ‘next best’ translation proceed. 
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I do not know which or how many of ‘ces précédents traducteurs’ Gide 
has studied and rejected; their possible number constitutes a vast and varied 
collection, in practically all modern languages. For this review I have chosen, 
in comparison and collation, a version he does not mention, that had ap- 
peared some five years before Gide’s Act I, and that had in so many ways satis- 
fied me as an excellent reading French translation. It is La Tragédie de Hamlet 
Prince de Danemark by the Shakespearean scholar, then professor at the Uni- 
versity of Lille, Jules Derocquigny, as part of the Collection Shakespeare di- 
rected (and in parts translated) by his disciple, Professor André Koszul, and 
published in Paris by J. M. Dent et Fils in 1924. Both that and Gide’s version 
are based on the ‘Cambridge’ text, and from this collation the conclusion is in- 
evitable: the translation before us is a magnificent piece of work. And I say 
‘magnificent’ advisedly. 

There is, first of all, the seemingly spontaneous choice of words where the 
interpretation is otherwise the same, from the first lines to the end of act V. 


Shakespeare: Welcome, Horatio: welcome, good Marcellus. 
Derocquigny: Le bienvenu! Horatio; le bienvenu, bon Marcellus. 
Gide: Salut, Horatio! Salut, bon Marcellus. 


Or: S. Stay! Speak, speak! I charge thee, speak! 
D. Arréte, parle-moi! Je t’en conjure, parle! 
G. Reste! Parle! Je te somme de parler. 


Only those who have never attempted translations of literary master- 
pieces, poetry or prose, will think these renditions by Gide, so simple and so 
more akin to the poetic outflow of the original, as obvious and unlabored; re- 
member the confession in the Lettre-Préface. Even for Gide, in his own es- 
timation of himself, there was the danger (and the dishonor) of proving easy 
traitor to Shakespeare. 

Much greater than such problems of choice of words are the difficulties 
presented in the translation of whole phrases. 

‘Have you had quiet guard?’ asks Bernardo, and, ‘Not a mouse stirring,” 
answers Francisco. (1,1), which Derocquigny renders: ‘Et la garde a été tran- 
quille?—Pas un chat.’ Gide’s version reads, and speaks: ‘Rien vu? Rien enten- 
du?—Pas une souris bouger.’ 

Or Act II, scene 2, Hamlet’s letter to Ophelia, as read and commented on 
by her father. “To the celestial, and my soul’s idol, the most beautified Ophe- 
lia.—That’s an ill phrase, a vile phrase; “beautified” is a vile phrase . . .’ 

Derocquigny, taking beautified for beautiful, translated: ‘A la céleste 
créature, idéle de mon Ame, la belle, tout belle Ophélie.—Que voila une mé- 
chante locution et qui ne vaut rien. ‘“Tout belle’ est une méchante locution.’ 

Gide’s version is: ‘A l’idéle de mon ame, a la céleste et souverainement 
belle Ophélie—Mauvaise phrase; malhonnétte expression. “Souverainement” 
est malhonnéte.’ That sowverainement may come as a surprise to the reader, 
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but what rendition better and nearer to the spirit of Elizabethan love missiles 
can the reader himself suggest? 

A much greater proof of the greatness of the task may be found in the 
two versions of Hamlet’s reaction to the King’s attempt at benevolence. (I, 2.) 


The King: But now, my cousin Hamlet, and my son,— 
Hamlet: (Aside) A little more than kin, and less than kind. 


Derocquingny here attempts to make up for the inability, elsewhere, to 
render in French some of Shakespeare’s play on words, by offering: 


Le Roi: .. . maintenant 4 Hamlet, mon neveu et mon fils. 
Hamlet: (A part) Du ‘neveu’ je ne veux et du ‘fils’ je fais fi. 


Gide’s translation not only is truer to the text, but continues the flow of 
action and of thought. 


Le Roi: Mais 4 présent, cousin Hamlet, mon fils. 
Hamlet: (A part) De fait hélas! un peu plus que de coeur. 


More obviously at home than Derocquigny, and more felicitous, is Gide’s 
rendition of Ophelia’s song themes. There is, however, in connection with 
Ophelia, one episode in which the version before us seems to me to have so 
completely toned down the vehemence of the lines as to remind us of the Kitt- 
redge regard for the morals of the undergraduate. I refer, of course, to Ham- 
let’s ruthless and public attacks upon her modesty. 

I am with those interpreters of the play who hold that when, Act. III, 
scene 2, Hamlet asks, “‘Where’s your father?,’ he does so because he has be- 
come aware of Polonius’ hidden presence. And now, Ophelia’s answer, ‘At 
home, my lord,’ is proof to him of the girl’s treacherous share in the con- 
spiracy. For this, ‘made mad,’ he finds his revenge in tearing from her, be- 
fore the assembled court, the last shred of a maiden’s sense of virtue, just as 
the play within the play is about to begin and during its showing. There is, of 
course, no accusation intended of any timidity or squeamishness on the part 
of Gide in this criticism; it does seem strange, however, to this reviewer that 
he of all interpreters should not have favored such an interpretation. Still, in 
one line of this scene, at least, there seems to be a misreading—however hard 
it be to admit the thought. The text says matters, while the translation has 
‘maniéres’; in a line, at that, where the intention to abase Ophelia is both ob- 
vious and crude. 

Perhaps also the translation of ‘. . . if I could see the puppeis dallying’ by 
‘si je pouvais voir vos simagrées’ seems inadequate and, in this reviewer’s in- 
terpretation of Shakespeare’s purpose, woefully misleading. 

On the whole, however, the version before us is, we repeat, a magnificent 
piece of work. I can think of no greater test or a more strenuous exercise in a 
teacher’s knowledge of French than the study of this bilingual edition of 
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Hamlet. And with the issue of the paper-bound volume, the use of the book 
as a college text should find no practical obstacle. Like all the works pub- 
lished by Pantheon Books, the physical make-up of both volumes is splendid. 
Here and there, as on pages 19, 91, 205, for instance, I should have liked to 
see a more carefully supervised punctuation, and on page 94 the original text 
should read sun instead of son, as is admitted on the opposite page by the 
translation soleil. 

Our thanks and our praises are due to M. Schiffrin, not only for issuing 
his edition of André Gide’s Hamlet, but, in a much larger way, for having 
helped establish, on this side of the ocean, his incomparable ‘Pantheon,’ and 
for the unusual, and unusually artistic and worthwhile, volumes his Pantheon 
Books has produced. 


Supervisor, Modern Languages (retired) WILLIAM MILWITZKY 
Board of Education, Newark, New Jersey 


René Pintard: Le Libertinage érudit dans la premiére moitié du XVIIéme 
siécle, [Thése principale pour le Doctorat-és-lettres], Paris, Boivin & Cie, 1943. 
2 vols, xi+765 pp. 

René Pintard: La Mothe le Vayer. Gassendi. Guy Patin. [Thése complémen- 
taire], Paris, Boivin & Cie, 1943. 92 pp. 


La thése de M. Pintard est déja classique, et elle a déja pris une place 
définitive parmi les grands ouvrages qui essaient de tracer de larges fresques 
du vaste panorama d’idées qui va de la Renaissance au XVIJIéme siécle: pour 
ne citer que les plus influents, ceux de A. Renaudet sur la Préréforme, de H. 
Busson sur le développement dy rationalisme, de Strowski sur les contempo- 
rains de Pascal, et enfin de Hazard sur la crise de la conscience européenne: ce 
dernier livre a visiblement influé sur M. Pintard par sa conception générale 
et sa composition. Je ne néglige de citer Brémond que parce que les dimen- 
sions encyclopédiques de son histoire du sentiment religieux la mettent dans 
une classe 4 part et F. Lachévre que parce que son oeuvre ne recherche point 
les mémes mérites d’interprétation, fine, nuancée et impartiale que s’efforce 
d’atteindre M. Pintard. 

Le livre n’est plus exactement neuf, puisqu’il a été publié en 1943, et 
qu’il était, nous dit l’auteur, déja presque achevé en 1938. Mais le malheur 
des temps a nui a sa diffusion comme il en avait retardé l’impression, et les 
Etats-Unis n’en possédent encore que d’assez rares exemplaires. I] n’est donc 
pas trop tard pour parler d’un ouvrage qui promet de faire autorité pendant 
de longues années. 
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Débarrassons-nous dés |’abord d’un grief matériel dont l’auteur, parait-il, 
n’est pas coupable, mais qui, si nous le gardions secret plus longtemps, ris- 
querait de faire glisser dans ce compte-rendu le poison d’une vigoureuse ran- 
cune. Ce grief concerne le systéme des notes: elles se trouvent toutes rejetées 
dans le second volume; et ce n’est pas le plus grave; en peut encore les suivre 
page a page; mais chaque fois qu’un livre y est cité, il s’y trouve mentionné 
non par son titre, méme abrégé, mais par un numéro qui renvoie a une co- 
pieuse liste bibliographique comportant 1637 articles en 55 pages. Au bout de 
quelques heures de cette érudite course de haies, la patience la plus angélique 
éclate; et il faut avouer qu‘il serait malaisé d’imaginer systeme plus exaspé- 
rant. Mais oublions ces petitesses et venons au solide. 

Le sujet de M. Pintard était vaste et délicat, et l’auteur ne s’en est dissi- 
mulé ni l’ampleur, ni les difficultés; mais c’est merveille de le voir nous pro- 
mener a sa suite dans cet immense paysage d’hommes et d’idées avec une ha- 
bileté, un talent et un art consommeés. Ces trois mots ne sont point redon- 
dants: I’habileté s’exerce a éclaircir vivement les nuances fugitives du liber- 
tinage sous des projecteurs favorables qui leur donnent des tonalités nettes, a 
en relier les fils en des mailles qui vont donner |’impression d’un réseau assez 
dense, 4 masquer ici quelque ouverture, a dessiner 1a une fausse fenétre, a es- 
quisser en trompe-l’oeil une perspective qui n’est sans doute pas aussi profonde 
qu’elle en a l’air, et a placer par ci par 1a quelque petit nuage qui va donner 
du ton au tableau général; c’est une habileté de metteur en scene, de magicien 
et de prestidigitateur, et l’on ne cesse de s’étonner de l’allure preste avec la- 
quelle M. Pintard évolue sur cet immense plateau. Le talent s’emploie a dé- 
finir avec toute la netteté possible des idées qui souvent se dissimulent, par- 
fois par prudence, parfois aussi pour masquer une maigreur qui confine au 
néant. Quant 4 I’art, il fond le tout en un heureux ensemble dont les sorti- 
leges risquent d’endormir le critique s’il ne s’y arrache; et d’ores et déja on peut 
étre stir que cet art a conféré 4 M. Pintard la distinction méritée et importante 
d’avoir attaché son nom a cette expression naguére encore peu remarquée: le 
‘libertinage érudit.’ 

On voit bien que le seul reproche que nous fassions 4 M. Pintard con- 
cerne justement ces excés: excés d’habileté, excés de talent, excés d’art. I] nous 
parait que le sujet aurait pu étre traité avec plus de concision, moins de jo- 
liesse, moins de fioritures de style, moins de redondances aussi, et plus de 
netteté, plus de décision dans la démarcation du connu et de l’inconnu, du 
fait et de I’hypothése. L’histoire des idées est une discipline austére et grave; 
il n’est guére utile d’y déployer trop de graces. Tout ceci peut paraitre d’une 
sévérité exagérée. C’est la sévérité d’une admiration profonde. M. Pintard est 
un esprit aussi solide que fin; il serait regrettable qu’il se laisse entrainer in- 
sensiblement sur cette pente glissante. 

M. Pintard a admirablement exprimé tout ce que son sujet avait d’éva- 
nescent: ‘états d’esprit subtils qu’il faut découvrir a travers des expressions 
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fugitives, ou estompées, parfois altérées gravement.’ Le probléme esthétique 
de présentation devant lequel il se trouvait était des plus ardus: II fallait d’un 
cété présenter une atmosphére, un climat comme on dit depuis une quinzaine 
d’années, sous lequel grouillent une foule de petits personnages dont |’impor- 
tance dans I’histoire de la pensée est bien minime, et d’autre part dégager la 
pensée des grands hommes qui dirigent ces courants d’idées, c’est-a-dire 
Naudé, Gassendi, La Mothe Le Vayer; et en méme temps dessiner la courbe 
chronologique des essors et des déclins de ce genre de pensées. La solution 
adoptée est une division en trois parties: le Climat Moral; Groupes et hom- 
mes; les Tentatives philosophiques. On est quelque peu embarrassé pour 
chercher chicane a M. Pintard a propos de ce plan sans lui en présenter un 
autre qui soit préférable. Les faiblesses qui nous en paraissent évidentes sont 
d’abord la nécessité de certaines répétitions, comme cette présentation préli- 
minaire de Gassendi et de Naudé, en tant qu’amis de La Mothe Le Vayer, et 
comme acteurs de la Tétrade, avec Diodati, présentation qui fait quelque peu 
double emploi puisque leur pensée est exposée de facon suivie dans la trois- 
iéme partie; un certain éparpillement qui ne peut manquer de noyer les lignes 
de la pensée ‘et de la chronologie; enfin une certaine disproportion entre les 
312 pages complaisamment prétées aux groupes et aux hommes, alors que le 
systeme de Gassendi s’en voit accorder vingt-huit, et La Mothe Le Vayer 
trente-quatre. Mais a moins d’adopter des tranches chronologiques nettes, 
bien monotones et bien lourdes 4 manier, ou encore de présenter les tentatives 
philosophiques dans les groupes d’érudits eux-mémes, ce qui risquait de donner 
a ces groupes une cohésion qu’ils n’avaient pas et a leurs pensées des arétes 
fixes dont elles étaient dépourvues, les faiblesses de présentation qui nous 
paraissaient visibles plus haut se trouvaient étre inévitables. Le seul moyen d’y 
pallier aurait sans doute été un art plus rude, allié a plus de concision. 

Tel qu’il est, quel est le bilan de ce remarquable travail? D’abord un 
tableau a peu pres définitif des années de formation du libertinage érudit qui 
expose avec une rare élégance ce qu’on sait de l’envers de ce siécle de 
saints: l’impiété secréte et l’irréligion que n’arrivent pas a refouler des ré- 
pressions officielles, d’ailleurs anodines au prix des hécatombes politiques 
modernes (dix-huit condamnations a mort de 1617 a 1635, en dix-huit ans!) ; 
les luttes d’influences dans les esprits entre la pensée chrétienne revigorée et 
les retours d’une pensée laique (noter a cet égard pp. 66 sqq. d’excellentes re- 
marques sur le recul de I’influence fidéiste) ; les modes de la vie érudite (voir 
surtout les trés jolies pages, pp. 92 sqq., sur le Cabinet des fréres Dupuy) ; les 
traces du libertinage érudit, ‘libertinage complexe, réservé, retors, fait 
d’audace intérieure et de circonspection pratique, habilement revétu de mo- 
dération de langage et de discrétion de gestes’ (p. 122). ‘Toute la seconde 
partie, un peu éparse, nous proméne de France 4 Rome, pour nous ramener a 
Paris, et nous montre l’essor, l’épanouissement et le déclin du libertinage 
érudit, finalement affaibli par les défections, les conversions et les morts. C’est 
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14 que nous voudrions plus de concisiop, et a certains moments au contraire 
des études plus poussées et plus nettes: ainsi la différence d’attitude a Végard 
du surnaturel que l’on apercoit entre le let tome de l’Histoire de France de 
Mézeray, publié en 1643, et le troisiéme, paru en 1651, offre un grand intérét 
et aurait pu étre présentée de facgon plus étendue. Enfin les études sur les ten- 
tatives philosophiques présentent sous une forme commode la pensée des trois 
auteurs essentiels du livre: Naudé, Gassendi, La Mothe Le Vayer. M. Pintard 
n’a pas trop ouvertement essayé de masquer |’évidente pauvreté intellectuelle 
d’un Naudé. Son étude sur Gassendi est extrémement fine, nuancée; elle n’em- 
porte pas toujours la conviction, bien qu’on soupgonne qu’une démonstration 
plus développée aurait pu le faire (pourquoi M. Pintard a-t-il rejeté dans sa 
thése complémentaire son étude sur la Genése du syntagma philosophicum, 
qui est la piéce maitresse, et terriblement solide, en faveur de sa thése trés 
séduisante sur la dualité de pensée chez Gassendi, philosophie spontanée et 
philosophie calculée). La pensée de La Mothe Le Vayer et ses variations sont 
dépistées avec aisance et exposées avec clarté. La rapide étude sur la politique 
des érudits libertins, en fin de livre, apporte la surprise de voir ces libertins 
dévier, par un mouvement pourtant assez naturel, vers l’absolutisme politique 
comme vers le conformisme religieux. 

La thése complémentaire nous présente des études extrémement précises 
sur des sujets de détail traités de main de maitre: la date de la publication des 
Dialogues d’Orasius Tubero (les quatre premiers dateraient de février, mars 
1630) ; la clef des Dialogues; la genése du Syntagma, déja cité; et enfin l’ori- 
gine du Naudaeana et du Patiniana; enfin il faut étre reconnaissant a M. Pin- 
tard de nous avoir donné un admirable inédit de Guy Patin: Préceptes parti- 
culiers dun médecin a son fils, ou se montre la plus belle élévation de carac- 
tére alliée a la plus prudente liberté de pensée. (Aurons-nous la malice dé- 
placée d’en extraire la piquante phrase suivante: ‘La plupart des grands ou 
sont dévots ou sont libertins, qui sont deux extrémités odieuses.’?) . Tout le 
morceau mériterait de devenir classique et doit étre désigné a l’attention des 
faiseurs d’anthologie. 

Depuis le livre de F. T. Perrens, consacré aux libertins, il y a une cin- 
quantaine d’années, un nombre énorme de travaux ont ajouté a notre con- 
naissance du XVIIéme siécle, non seulement 4 propos des libertins eux- 
mémes, mais sur des personnages de second plan, comme Peiresc, Mitton, ou 
sur les organismes scientifiques du siécle. Ce n’est pas un des moindres intéréts 
du livre de M. Pintard que de nous permettre de mesurer les progrés impor- 
tants de I’érudition dans le dernier demi-siécle. M. Pintard a tout lu, tout 
assimilé, et sur de nombreux points importants il apporte ses lumiéres et ses 
trouvailles personnelles. I] organise cet océan de faits avec un art magique du 
détail. Son livre présente une contribution toute préte a cette histoire litté 
raire par générations qui préoccupe actuellement bon nombre de nos plus in- 
telligents érudits. Il a fait le point de toutes nos connaissances sur le sujet et 
les a habilement placées dans son immense panorama, et l’on peut étre assuré 
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que cette fresque magistrale gardera pendant longtemps toute sa fraicheur et 
son autorité. 


Yale University J. BOORSCH 


Nathan Edelman: Attitudes of seventeenth-century France toward the middle 
ages, New York, King’s Crown Press (Columbia University dissertation) , 1946. 
xv-+460 pp. 

It seems a pity that a work of such sound scholarly merit and such obvious 
importance as Dr. Edelman’s dissertation surely is should have been baptized 
with a title so awkward and infelicitous. Future generations of students who 
might profit from this comprehensive and definitive treatment of a significant 
literary problem will hardly suspect either its significance or its wealth of in- 
formation from its nondescript title. What the author has actually given us is 
a history of the fortunes of the mediaeval legacy in 17th century France and it 
would have added something, however imponderable, to the dignity of his im- 
pressive volume to indicate this fact on the title-page. Nothing in a name? 
Well, not everything, granted; but pedantic titles certainly ought to be 
shunned and even on the cover of a book style has its place. Plural attitudes 
are a proper precinct for psychologist and a singular attitude is quite praise- 
worthy in L’Attitude anglaise vis-a-vis la question arabe, for example; but who 
would wish to change Literary criticism in the renaissance to Attitudes of 16th- 
century Italy toward literary criticism? Perhaps there ought to be a board of 
review attached to our graduate faculties to restrain the apparent proclivity of 
doctoral candidates for choosing ill-contrived and ungainly titles for 
dissertations. 

If Dr. Edelman missed his opportunity in the relatively unimportant 
matter of choice of title, he has unfortunately and more substantially failed to 
exploit the occasion which his subject offered for vivid and pungent writing. 
By its nature an ouvrage de synthése such as this requires the rather rare ca- 
pacity to work above as well as inside of the subject, to lift the reader at least 
occasionally above the forest of detail in order to obtain an azimuthal perspec- 
tive of relative values. Our author remains rigorously inside his subject; the 
multitudinous facts which he marshals to support his thesis will convince the 
reader by sheer weight rather than by artful and creative interpretation. 
There is little elevation of spirit, faint sparkle of light upon shade, little 
kindling of the imagination in this too pedestrian inventory of facts. After 394 
pages of profuse and patient testimony we read in conclusion: 


One could wish that Francois Villon had been more widely appreciated. 
At any rate, other important figures of his own century fared much better. 
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Others still, among the earlier poets, faxed excellently. Instead of proclaim- 
ing: ‘Villon sut le premier . . .’ many of Boilleau’s contemporaries would 
have substituted a far older name for that of maitre Frangois. Some would 
have put down Guillaume de Lorris and Jean de Meun; others still would 
have recorded their fondness for the attractive Thibaut de Champagne; if 
Sorel had written an Art de la prose, he would have begun with Joinville; 
in composing an Art poétique, some might even have said: “Hélinant de 
Froidmont sut le premier .. .’ 


And in his final summation of evidence Dr. Edelman begins im- 
perturbably: 


The Middle Ages survived in 17th-century France. To be sure, they were 
attacked: they were labeled ‘barbarous.’ But they were also admired, and 
unequivocally praised. Between these two poles, there was much tempered 
and two-sided criticism. The lenient and the highly favorable. appraisals 
were more than strong enough to counteract the unfavorable cliché; in cer- 
tain circumstances, they totally eclipsed it in the 17th-century mind. 


These are not merely rare instances when ‘Homerus dormitabat’; there 
are too many paragraphs of equally undistinguished craftsmanship. 

When we turn from the manner to the substance of this work, our judg- 
ment of its merits changes abruptly to unrestrained and sincerest commenda- 
tion. It is easy to understand why the author required more than ten years of 
diligent research to prepare his exhaustive investigation of every facet of his 
subject. He has examined not only the major portion of the literary produc- 
tion of the century,—history, philosophy, lexicography, memoirs, chronicles, 
besides the vast accumulation of belles-lettres; he has reviewed as well the sev- 
eral hundred volumes and articles contributed by modern scholarship to vari- 
ous scattered aspects of the problem. It is also perfectly clear that the author 
is thoroughly familiar with the content and spirit of the mediaeval legacy for 
which he is so assiduously seeking traces of survival in the Classical Century. 
Within this broad and carefully surveyed territory he proves his acquaintance 
with every nook and cranny, moving with a sureness of direction which only 
the seasoned traveler in these parts could possibly achieve. For the presenta- 
tion of this immense quantity of material he has planned well and wisely. He 
begins with an account of the fortunes of the terms moyen dge, gothique, 
renaissance, barbarie, antiquité moderne, anciens et modernes, etc., demon- 
strating the effect of such clichés upon the taste of the 17th century reader. 
It is evident that the two principal causes which turned most educated French- 
men of the time away from the Middle Ages were (1) the logical difficulty of 
reconciling the existence of old and new together without abjuring a vaguely 
felt but nevertheless immanent belief in progress; (2) the practical difficulty 
with the language and style of Old and Middle French writers. The former 
was greatly tempered, of course, by the omnipresent antiquité moderne com- 
plex, which viewed the Middle Ages as an irruption of Gothic barbarism be- 
tween the ancient and contemporary cultures. The second difficulty was en- 
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couraged by the comforting assurance, voiced in the highest quarters, that the 
French language had at last achieved the utmost possible perfection; indiffer- 
ence flourished upon self-complacency. 


Passing to the area of philosophic survival, our author finds new and old 
existing side by side. If today we emphasize the innovations of Descartes, 
that is because he appears to stand forth against the Schoolmen and points 
toward our present systems. But the Jesuits, who were securely entrenched in 
the educational life of Classical France, never abandoned the Thomist syn- 
thesis and Jansen revived the Augustinian doctrine of grace. There were 
many who lamented the passing of ‘la France toujours modeste, loyale, tem- 
pérante, religieuse du bon vieux temps.’ 


Precisely at the end of the 16th century, when the mediaeval tradition 
seemed to hang by a thread, there appeared the great nine-volume work of 
Etienne Pasquier, Recherches de la France (1560-1621), the ‘first serious at- 
tempt at a total history of France.’ While this was in process of publication 
Claude Fauchet, La Croix-Du Maine, Du Verdier and Nicolas Vignier made con- 
tributions so substantial that interest in national history was permanently re- 
vived; throughout the 17th cenury, historians, lay and ecclesiastic, continued 
their zealous quest for ducoments and the impressive list of their publications 
proves conclusively that the Middle Ages were far from neglected among the 
erudite. The initiative of the historians was followd by the lexicographers, 
paleographers and philologists. Of these the best remembered are, of course, 
Ménage, Borel, Du Cange and Mabillon; but there were many others and the 
result of their collective activity was the establishment of the new science of 
philology upon a sound and orderly basis. Dr. Edelman’s extensive chapter 
on ‘The attraction of mediaeval studies’ is especially praiseworthy; it brings 
together as a coherent and condensed unit all the essential data of many 
scattered investigations and adds much that is not available elsewhere. 


The literary historian will doubtless turn with keenest anticipation to the 
chapters which deal with the survival of mediaeval literature in the narrower 
sense. Here we must summarize in briefest outline what constitutes the bulk 
of the work under review. Under the chapter-heading ‘Fortunes of mediaeval 
heroes—the knight,’ the author demonstrates the fondness of Frenchmen of 
every rank for glorified history and legends about the early kings, queens and 
warriors of their national past. As an institution, chivalry was obviously dead 
long before 1600; but certain outward forms of chivalry persisted. “Tourna- 
ments were much relished by the very public to whom Boileau addressed his 
Satires and Art poétique; that Ariosto, Tasso and Amadis of Gaul served as 
the inspiration of these spectacles was in keeping with the wholly artificial 
nature of the survival. To this artificiality the cartel or challenge added a 
sadly needed note of historical realism and the fancy attire of the contestants 
afforded the occasion for lavish expenditure. ‘The amusement of the court 
required the creation of the ballet and opera; the purveyors of both laid as 
heavy tribute upon the Middle Ages as upon Greek mythology. The stage 
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was very frequently employed to depict the stories of chivalry and the comic 
writers, Moliére among many others, imitated the early farces. For the gen- 
eral public there was the Bibliothéque bleue, with its scores of modernized 
versions of Old French epics and romances; it is certain that this celebrated 
collection reached a far wider public than any of the masterpieces that we 
glorify today. This baroque element (Dr. Edelman avoids the phrase) , which 
threatened at times to usurp the center of the literary scene, reached its most 
polished expression in the numerous epic poems dealing with the heroes and 
heroines of the national past. Our author deserves special thanks for the 
thirty pages devoted to the fortunes of Joan of Arc during this period. 

The rash of light poetry that flourished during the third and fourth 
decades of the century, with Voiture as its principal representative, owed much 
of its spirit and most of its verse forms to mediaeval lyric genres. Even the 
troubadours were admired and studied—in the south, where a renaissance of 
poetic productivity in the local idioms took place, largely because of local 
patriotism; in the north because of a desire to know more about the Jeux 
floraux and the legendary cours d’amour as well as from a feeling that the 
troubadours had, in an age of grossiéreté, somehow reestablished the refine- 
ments of gracious living. The final section of the book is devoted to an ac- 
count of the appreciation accorded to individual poets—Villon, Christine de 
Pisan, Chrétien de Troyes, Alain Chartier, Rutebeuf and others and more in- 
tensely to the fortunes of the Roman de la rose. Here it is interesting to ob- 
serve many curious examples of the vagaries of literary survival; the classical 
French ignored Charles d’Orléans, Eustache Deschamps and Machaut com- 
pletely; they preferred Alain Chartier to Villon, while Thibaut de Cham- 
pagne, aristocratic poet and romantically inspired lover of Blanche de Castille, 
was probably the most admired and renowned of all. 

With laudable modesty Dr. Edelman points to the liklihood that new 
texts will come to the attention of scholars which will necessitate further 
analysis of the subject he has treated so perspicaciously. Himself, he proposes 
to pursue further the survival of mediaeval art forms into the Classical Period; 
this present study is centered upon the literary tradition. Specialists will 
hardly be surprised by the general purport of the author’s findings. Numer- 
ous investigators—Henri Jacoubet, Charles Silin, Maurice Magendie, Henri 
Peyre, Ralph Williams, Maurice Bardon, Ceoranescu, Lancaster, to mention a 
few of the more recent—had already dissipated the strength of the legend of 
absolute dichotomy between mediaeval and classical French literature which 
gencrations of students have been taught in literary manuals. But even the 
specialist will be astonished to find in these pages such an impelling mass of 
evidence that the 17th-century Frenchman was far from the single-minded 
classicist he is still too often assumed to have been. Indeed, this evidence is so 
overwhelming that one leaves the book wondering just how and where Classic- 
ism managed to edge itself into the Classical Period. Dr. Edelman implies its 
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existence largely by indirection; nowhere does he attempt to show the manner 
of its integration with the mediaeval legacy. At all events, it will be impos- 
sible henceforth to deny to the latter its rightful place in 17th century France. 

This work will be an indispensable tool for scholars and an invaluable 
reference book for students. It has been printed with exceptional care in an 
appropriate and attractive format. The bibliography of 38 pages is remark- 
ably comprehensive; it would have been useful to include the name of pub- 
lishers of works printed during the past half-century which may still be avail- 
able for purchase. ‘Two items cited on p. xv, n. 7, are not listed in the 
Bibliography and the recent stimulating study by Gonzague de Reynold, Le 
XVIle stécle, le classique et le baroque, Montreal, Editions de l’Arbre, 1944, 
is not mentioned. In addition to the Index of proper names, a subject index 
would have rendered the reader a very appreciable service. 

This volume is posthumously dedicated to Professor Louis Cons. ‘The 
successful execution of this notable contribution of American scholarship to 
French literary history does signal honor to the author himself as well as to 
the memory of that distinguished scholar and inspiring teacher. - 
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GUIDE FOR CONTRIBUTORS TO SYMPOSIUM 


1.—SYMPOSIUM is a semiannual. To appear in the May issue, contributions 
must be in the editor’s hands before January Ist; for the November issue, 
before July Ist. 


2.—The editors are not responsible for the views expressed by contributors. 

3.—Only cleanly typed manuscripts, double-spaced throughout and with 
ample margins will be considered. 

4.—Each page of manuscript must bear the author’s name in the upper right- 
hand corner and pages must be clearly numbered. While the editors will 
exercise all possible care in the handling of manuscript, they cannot as- 
sume responsibility for loss or destruction. Therefore, authors should al- 
ways retain at least one complete and accurate copy of all materials sub- 
mitted. To expedite decisions regarding acceptance of manuscripts, 
authors are urged to submit two copies of contributions. 

5.—Off-prints must be ordered upon the return of corrected galley proof. 

6.—Authors’ alterations in material set in galley will be charged at current 
rates. To avoid these charges in so far as possible, clean original copies 
should be submitted, all references carefully verified and checked and the 
following typographic style should be precisely followed. 

7.-Capitals: (a) in titles of English, Spanish, and Portuguese books and ar- 
ticles only the first word and proper names (not proper adjectives) should 
be capitalized; (b) titles of periodicals in all languages should be capital- 
ized as in the original; (c) in French titles, the initial word and an ad- 
jective and-or substantive immediately following should be capitalized, 
with the rest in lower case except proper names; (d) in other languages, 
the rules for capitalization prevailing in that language should be fol- 
lowed. 

8.—Quotations: (a) titles of articles, chapters or poems and quotations of less 
than four typewritten lines should be placed in single quotes and will be 
printed in roman; (b) quotations of more than four typewritten lines in 
the body of an article or review or in foot-notes should be set in one inch 
from the left-hand margin; they should not be enclosed in quotes; (c) 
double quotation marks will be used only for a quote within a quote. 
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9.—Italics: (a) indicate by a single line underscored (caps indicated by double 
line underscored) ; (b) should be used for titles of books, periodicals and 
manuscripts and for references to same used to avoid repeating the title, 
such as op. cit. (referring to a book or manuscript) , loc. cit. (referring to 
a periodical) and ibid. (used for all three); (c) these abbreviations 
should not be used to refer back farther than the preceding printed 
page; (d) the following Latin abbreviations and words: ca., é.g., et seq.; 
i.€., Sic., us., passim, all others being in roman; (e) technical terms and 
phrases not in the language of the article, but not quotations in a foreign 
language; (f) bibliographical references to an organization sponsoring a 
series of publications should be in roman type in parentheses following 
exact title, e.g., Werner Leupold: Die Aristotelische Lehre in Moliéres 
Werken (Romanische Studien, Nr. 15 der Schriftenfolge: Denkform und 
Jugendreihe, Heft 38), Berlin, Ebering, 1935. 

10—Common abbreviations not in italics: (a) cf. (compare), etc., viz., fol., ff. 
(folios) , ms., mss., vol., vols., 1., Il. (line, lines), v., vv. (verse, verses) ; 
(b) when the word ‘manuscript’ is part of a title, it should be abbreviated 
MS, plural MSS; (c) full-page manuscript folios should be identified r or 
v (recto, verso) following the folio number; (d) if manuscript material is 
arranged in columns, the latter should be identified a, b, c, d, following 
the folio number. 


11.—Footnotes: (a) must be used sparingly; (b) must be numbered consecu- 
tively throughout an entire article (or section of a long article) or re- 
view; (c) must be inserted in the text following immediately the line to 
which they refer; (d) must be double-spaced and separated from the text 
above and below by a solid typed line preceded by the proper number; 
(e) if two or more foot-note references occur within a single line of text, 
each foot-note must be set off by a solid typed line; (f) in the text, note 
numbers should always follow after any punctuation marks; (g) if no 
foot-notes are used, the author may append a general bibliography at the 
end of the article. 

12.—Style for foot-notes: (a) Article reference: Agnes Arber: ‘Spinoza and 
Boethius,’ Isis, XXXIV (1943) , 399-403. (b) Book reference: Charles H. 
Livingston: Gliglois, a french arthurian romance of the 13th century 


(Harvard studies in romance languages, VIII), Cambridge, 1932, pp. 
123-130. 


13.—Style for bibliography: (a) Article reference: Arber, Agnes: ‘Spinoza and 
Boethius,’ Isis, XXXIV (1943), 399-403. (b) Book reference: Livingston, 
Charles H.: Gliglois, a french arthurian romance of the 13th century 
(Harvard studies in romance languages, VIII) , Cambridge, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1932. 

14.—Order of heading of articles: (1) name of article, (2) author’s name, 


(3) institution. Book reviews should carry the reviewer’s name and insti- 
tution at the end. 
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15.—Spelling: (a) Webster’s New International Dictionary, 2nd ed., Spring- 
field, 1937, will serve as the standard for English spelling. 
16.—The following titles should be abbreviated as follows: 
Anglo-norman texts society—-ANTS 
Classiques francais du moyen-Age—Cfma 
Gréber’s Grundriss der romanischen Philologie—GG 
Modern Language Journal—ML]J 
Modern Language Notes-MLN 
Modern Language Quarterly-MLQ 
Modern Philology—MP 
Publications of the Modern Language Association—PMLA 
Romania—R 
Revue d'Histoire Littéraire de la France—RHL 
Revue de Littérature Comparée—RLC 
Romanic Review—RR 
Société des anciens textes frangais—SATF 
Speculum—Spec 
Sympostum—S 
Zeitschrift fiir franzdsische Sprache und Literatur—ZFSL 
Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie—ZRP 


Whenever an author intends to make frequent reference to titles other 
than the above, he should set up his own list of abbreviations in a foot- 
note at the beginning of the article. 


